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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

EvEBT new movement in education, if it is to succeed at atl, 
moat pass through two critical stages of development before 
it can find its proper place. The first stage is that in whidi 
\ the new movement struggles for recognition by educators 
I and I^ the public. The second stage is that in which ap- 
I proval has been won, but actual practice is incomplete, and 
I the character or status of the new movement is still to be 
established. The success or failure of the movement may 
be determined at either of these stages. 

There is abundant evidence that the junior-high-school 
movement has passed successfully the first stage of its devel- 
topment. Though little more than a decade has passed since 
/ its real beginning, it has met with general approval through- 
' out the country. The question now is not so much whether 
the junior high school shall be recognized as a part of our 
public-schoel system, but what sort of a junior high school 
, shall be established and what sort of an education shall be 
provided therein. Hundreds of junior high schools estab- 
lished in almost all parts of the country testify to the fact 
that the new institution has met with general approval- 
Th^ also testify, however, to the fact that those responsible 
for the organization of junior high schoob differ widely in 
tlieir conceptions as to what such schools should be. 

The present is a time when the junior-htgh-school move- 
ment is in a very criticid stage of its development. It is a 
time when the form of reorganization is found in hundreds 
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ti EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

of school systems, but the real reorganization attempted in 
but few. It is a time when there is danger of numerous 
junior high schook in name, but few in fact. It is a time 
when there b great need for clear orientation and for the 
recognition of educational standards which should obtain 
in the new ^rpe of school. It is of great importance that 
at this st^e ct its development a survey be made of the 
present status of the junior high school, defects and merits 
pointed out, and a constnictive program suggested for its 
development 

X For this task no one is better qualified than Dr. Briggs, 
who has been among the leaders in the development <^ the 
junior high school from the be^nning, but whose attitude 
toward the movement has always been that of the scientific 
student of education rather than that (^ the propagandist. 
In this volume he has presented the results of a careful and 
critical analysis of junior high schools throughout the coun- 
try, not on the basis of a prion theory, but on the basts of 

yfirst-hand investigation. No one realizes better than he 
that the junior high school is at present an institution whose 
final character and status are still to be determined. It is 
in order that assistance may be given in the determination 
<rf the character and status of the junior high school that this 
volume has been written. 

Alexandeb Ingus 
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PREFACE 

The long discuasion of proposals for the reorganization 
of our secondary schools has now passed into concrete 
action. The arguments based on new educational tbeoiy, 
on changed and changing conditions in the United States, 
and on the increase in the number of pupils who continue 
in school beyond the elementary grades, have during the 
past decade been so fully accepted that the most remark- 
able change in the history of our education is now wdl 
under way. The purpose of this book is to present the 
facts, so far as they can be ascertained, concerning the 
newly established junior high schook, or intermediate 
schools, and at the same time to set forth a constructive 
program for the reorganization if it is to be educationally 
effective. 

The author has had the privilege of visiting personally 
more than sixty junior high schools, from Massachusetts 
to California and from Minnesota to Texas. The informa- 
tion thus obtained has been supplemented by a study of 
all available literature on the subject of reorganization, 
by questionnaire returns from many schools, and by con- 
ferences and correspondence with administrators, several 
hundred of whom have been students in his classes. In addi- 
tion, during the past five years he has had the practical ex- 
perience afforded him as educational adviser of the Speyer 
Experimental Junior High School, which ia conducted 
jointljr by the City of New York and Teachers College. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

CHAPTER I 
THE NEED OF REORGANIZATION OP SCHOOLS 

A. Chiticisms of Pubuc ScHOOta ab orqanizbd 
Unlike any other country, the United States has for all 
children a single system of public schools, free and gener- 
ally accessible. In the lai;ger part of the country elemen- 
tary education continues for dght years, though in the 
South it has only seven grades and in parts of New England 
it still has nine. On these several bases there have been 
superposed four-year seoondaiy schools remarkably alike in 
organization and curriculum, whatever the previous prepa- 
ration or the Future needs of the pupils. There are many high 
schools with shorter courses, but as a rule they offer one, 
two, or three years of the regular program of studies; and 
during the past decade or two a few communities have ex- 
tended their offerings so as to include two years of college 
work. 

He causes of the " ei^t-four " organization, toward 
which the country has been tending, are not dear, the his- 
tories of education bemg for the most part silent on the 
toiHC. Astounding though it may be, the usual distribu- 
ti<Hi (^ time to elementaiy and to secondaiy education is 
not the result of careful definition of the functions of the two 
types of schools baaed on the needs in a new democracy. 
YVhaterw mi^ have been the influences on administratcun 
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heti'tiiA -tfie*^ ffie-ttaslgdment of time to elementary and 
to secondaiy education is the result of a fortuitoua com- 
promise between two unfortunately contending organiza- 
tions which were inherited from Europe. Moreover, one 
, searches in vain the current literature for any generally 
* accepted and useful definition of elementary and secondary 
education in America to-day or for a similarly approved 
statement of thetr purposes. 

The amilarity of practice in elementary schools the coun- 
try over would argue that there is at least a tacit agreement 
as to purposes and functions, but research shows that usually 
such changes as have been made are for some reason insti- 
tuted in certain schools and then widely copied without 
beii^ attributed to definitely stated and generally approved 
fundamental principles. Ilie betterment <^ practice has, 
however, been proceeding steadily, and as the purposes of 
common education are relatively simple, still further prog- 
ress may be confidently expected from individual experi- 
mentation and subsequent imitation by those who approve 
of the results. 

In secondary education the problem is much more com- 
plex; and despite the general similarity of traditional offer- 
ings, there are in many sporadic instances wide divergences 
from the common practice — divergences due, however, 
more to the sympathies and vision of individual school- 
men than to convincing principles clearly presented. It is 
safe to say that such baste principles as have been proposed 
are not yet assimilated by those chiefly responsible for di- 
recting secondary schools. A beautiful, even if somewhat 
blind, beUef in " education " has resulted during the past 
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THE NEED OF REOBGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 3 

qtuuter-centuiy in a tremendous increase in the number of 
puUic high schools from Maine to California; but with the 
dianges that have come in our sodal and mdustrial life and 
with the unpanlleled increase in the number and kinds of 
children continuing and able to continue beyond the ele- 
mentaiy grades, the high schools face the necessity of even 
more highly differentiated cuiricula than they now offer. 
This recognized need, with its necessary increase in the an- 
nual budget, demands as never before an educational pro- 
gram that will direct the expansion toward the desired goal. 
I In addition to the indefiniteness of function and of pur* 
Wtse, the public high school has developed apart from the 
/elementary grades and often in ignorance of their practices 
and achievements. Although demanding the completion of 
the grades as a condition of entrance, the high schocd has 
infrequently built its program on that oS the elementary 
school. 

0ue largely to these conditions, with the increased popu- 
lar interest in schools and with the earnest, systematic 
stuify of education, ibere has come a flood of criticisms of 
our organization. A part of these criticisms has come from 
the pubUc as it has been unable to keep in the high schools 
its children, who have neither succeeded nor been satisfied 
with the traditional oBcTings, and as it has felt disappoint- 
ment with the product of the four-year curriculum. A more 
constructive part has come from the steadily increasing 
number of professional men and women ^o, alarmed no 
less by the inelastic curriculum than by the elimination 
from school, have sought to find causes and remedies. lu 
order that th^ may be conveniently ^amined and con- 
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ndeied, tlie argmneots against our ei^t-four school organi- 
sation have been collated and are presented in the remainder 
<^ this chapter. It is impossiUe to give here the complete 
argument for and against the validity c^ each criticism, but 
a running commentary will indicate at least some of the 
evid«ice and assumptions that must be considered before 
a concluson can be reached. 

CriticiBm I. The eight-four organization is not justified 
by (a) psychology, (6) comparative education, (c) historical 
development, or (d) results. 

The first of these detuled criticisms is partly baaed on the 
assumption that adcJescence is saltatory, that all children 
reach it at approximately the same time, and that it brings 
generally characteristics that necessitate peculiar treat- 
ment, preferably with the group of adolescents segregated. 
The monumental work cJ G. Stanley Hall, more frequently 
cited than carefully read, is most responsible for these 
aasumptioDs. It has been convincin^y shown by In^is,' 
however, that addescence comes gradually, and by Cramp- 
ton and others that it mqr begin as early as the ninth year 
or as late as the sixteenth. This evidence does not invali- 
date the charge; but it helps to focus the attention on the 
peculiar characteristics of boys and girls generally of from 
twelve to sixteen and to ask what differences in school prac- 
tice, if any, shpuld be introduced because of them. Th< 
excellent summary by Whipple ' presents the facts in tht. 
case. There is by practically every experienced teacher 
some adaptation <A work to the characteristics of pupils; 

1 PruiMpIra 0/ Secondary Edaeafitm, dups. i, n. 

* Chtqttet m of Monroe's PHtuifUt cf Steotidat}/ Education. 
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but so f ST aa ia known, there has been no Efjrstematic at- 
tempt, in junior hi^ school or in the older oi^amzations, 
to adapt subject-matter, metliod, and discipline consistently 
to meet any lai^ number of the peculiaritiea enumerated. 
S(»ne sudi attempt, however, should be made. The assump- 
tion tbat pupils in eariy adolescence should be segregated 
both from the younger and from the older children is ac- 
cepted t^ many, their arguments being that the early adoles- 
cents need an education, especially in social control, essen- 
tially different from that successful with others, and that 
while unwisely imitating the older pupils, they are a bad in- 
fluence on the younger ones. It is in vaiying degrees denied 
by other schoolmen. As will be shown later, however,* the 
testimony of junior-high-school principals and teachers ia 
that disdptiite is generally easier when the intermediate 
grades are segregated. 

^e criticism concerning comparative education must be 
accepted. The United States is the only countty in the 
worid that has the eight-four organization. It does not 
follow, however, that it is bad for our Republic with its pe- 
culiar democratic ideals and economic conditions. Whether 
or not one condenms the common American organization 
becauae ctf the different plans of other civilized countries 
wUl depend largely on his acceptance of one or the other of 
the fundamental programs presented in a later chapter.* 
Inasmudi as nations are alike in more respects than they are 
differait, it is probable, however, that there is much that we 
can profitably learn from European educational systems. 

The third detail in this criticiBm, that the eight-four 
>rageSM~4S. ■ChvUrn. 
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6 THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

<M^aDization is not justified by historical development, is, 
because of our iguorance of the potency of several iuflueuces 
on thedevelopment of our school system, difficult to consider. 
It has been, argued that our eight-year elemeutaty school 
has developed from Prussian influence, whidi provides for 
the children of the lowly a restricted education terminating 
about the time of confirmation by the several religious sects, 
and that on this foreign type of school we have superim- 
posed a secondaty school for those who m^ elect it. This 
argument is flatly contradicted, however, by the most fully 
informed of our historians of education. It seems more 
likely that the eight-four organization is partly an histori- 
cal accident, a sort of compromise between the early con- 
tending elementary and secondary schools. The former, 
as is well known, existed with any number of " grades " up 
to twelve, and the latter, as in Europe, often ran down in 
preparatory work as low as primaiy classes. Gradually, as 
the two types were combined, there resulted what we now 
have. Certainly there is no evidence that at aay time be- 
fore the present there has been any widespread effort to 
consider the needs of children and the demands of the nation 
in such a way as logically or scientifically to determine the 
length t^ either the elementary or the secondary schod 
course. Hence the problem on this count is not prejudged 
by J^gting conditions. The junior high school must de- 
velop or be discarded for other reasons than those historical. 
The last of the four details in this criticism, that the eight- 
four oi^anization is not justified by results, is not suffidently 
specific to be adjudged. All that its proponents mean is 
probably included in the following charges. Although such 
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an indefiiiite detail often finds sympstiietic receptioD in the 
general disaati^action of the human mind with anything 
less than the ideal, it does not afford material assistance to 
those who would analyse the problem and attempt to sdve it. 
Ciiticisni XL Isolated and small grammar schools are un- 
economical in that 

(a) the idant, if equipped with special rooms (shops, 
laboratories, auditorium, gymnanum, and libraiy), 
is not fully used; 

(b) spedal teachers and supeirisors in going f rcnn build- 
ing to building lose mudi time; 

(e) iq>per classes are frequently not filled; 

(d) they do not permit of differentiated curricula, depart- 
mental teaching, and promotion by subject. 

All of these details are soundly based. Only in the larger 
elemoitaiy schools is it possible to erect and equip a build- 
ing with the special rooms generally admitted as desirable 
in the education of pupils in the upper grades; and even in 
an eight-year school of twelve hundred re^tration, there 
will be appnndmately only eighty-one pupHs in the seventh 
grade and seventy-seven in the ei^th, obviously too few 
to use the shops, laboratories, and other special rooms 
(»ntinuously. 

%>ecial teachers and supervisors of industrial work — mu- 
sic, drawing, physical truning, and the like — can fre- 
quently do all the work assigned for an individual building 
in part of a session. The time required for travel to another 
building in a different, and sometimes a remote, part of the 
dty is a dead loss. Such a condition in CleveUnd was one . 
(^ the cogent reasons for the establishment at junior high 

C.oogk 
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schools there. When a sufficirait number of aimilariy graded 
pupils are congregated in one building, these special teach- 
ers can be occupied there for the entire time, or at least for 
one or more entire days a week. 

When for purposes of economy or of educational advan- 
tage it is decided to have classes of approximately a cer^ 
tain size — say thirty-ei(^t — a superintendent is dis- 
turbed by the problem c^ groups of twelve or <^ fifty in an 
upper grade. If he cannot conveniently transfer some of 
these pupils to another school, he faces the alternative of 
an increased per capita cost or of an educationally undesir- 
able number in one class. In Waterloo, Iowa, for example, 
the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in 1917-lS were di»- 
tributed among six btuldings as follows : 

BuUding VII VIII 

A 73 95 

B M 

c 48 eo 

D 11 

B 18 

F 50 42 

A study of this distribution will show how awkward the 
situation is; of course material differentiation in any one 
school is out of the question. Were these pupils congr^ated 
into one building, there would be 2S3 in the seventh grade 
and SOS in the eighth — numbers that may be divided 
fairly evenly into five or eox classes of normal size. Each 
of these five or six classes, in tun. oould be directed toward 
such work as meets the needs or abilities of its diildren. By 
sending all of these pupils to a central junior high school, 
the superintendent would have a total number which, 
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whether differentiated courses were t^red or not, could be 
divided by the normal tiaaa size with a minimum of varia- 
tion. It follows as a matter of course that only in schoota 
of considerable size can differentiated curricula be offered. 
The best that can be done in small schools is the offering of 
an exploratory curriculum worth while for all pupils to the 
extent that it is pursued, or else a speoalized curriculum 
suited to the majority of pupils and directed by local needs. 

Similariy it follows that departmental teaching and 
promotion by subject are practicable <»ily in schools at 
considerable siae. Iliese facts hang true, the validity of 
this second critidam depends, of course, on the desirabili^ 
<A differentiation, dqwvtmental teaching, and promotion by 
subject — topics that will be discussed somewhat fully 
later. 

w Critidsni ZIL The costly building and equipment of the 
hi^ school are unnecessary for the adequate training ot 
ninth-grade pupils. 

This depends on the courae necessary for the sati^actory 
education of the ninth^rade pupil and on the relative 
equipment and cost of the junior- and the senior- high-school 
buildings. In Philadelphia, according to Assistant Si4>er- 
intendent Wheeler,* the newest hi^-sdiool buildings cost 
in 1917 9520 per pupil, the newest etementaiy-school build- 
ings, containing all equipment used in the present ninth- 
grade work, $880. lliere are abundant other data sup- 
porting this point. 

'' Criticism IV. The work of the elementary school does 
not prepare for life activities. 

> Old P»m WtMy, IS. 1007. 
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10 THE JUNIOB HIGH SCHOOL 

(a) Thete ia an indefensilrfe justification (^ subject- 
matter by ideas ctf general transfer and of discipline. 

The discuanoD of general trenafier of training is apparently 
not ended, but from it has come a general disbelief in the <dd 
faith that power developed in one field automatically and 
inevitaUy is eiKrcised in all other fields, a faith that underlay 
almost the entire procedure of the schoob bdFore this oen- 
tuty. In spite <^ the admirable woric done by many school 
systems, by writers ot textbooks, and especially by the 
Committee on Minimum Essentials of the National Socie^ 
for the Study <^ Education, ' there are in our courses of study 
many relics of the discredited p^chology. The faith that 
" discipline " of the mind or erf the spirit is secured by work 
that is distasteful also finds few defenders to-day. Prag- 
matic belief in it is disproved by the fact that scarcdy any 
one seeks for himself mental and spiritual growth by con- 
tinuing in adult life tasks that are justified only by their re- 
pugnance. And yet many elements of courses apparently 
introduced for this purpose also still perasL To this ex- 
tent, then, the criticism m^ be accepted. It is another 
matter whether or not a new schocd organization will esn- 
tirely or even to a greater degree discard these foundations 
of practice. It is generally admitted, however, that the older 
organization is not making as rapidly as is desiral^ curricu- 
lum changes consonant with principles that are now accepted. 

(b) There is endless repetition c^ what has been offered 
before and will be again, and there are wearismne, 
wastdul, and futile reviews. 

> See Part i of the F^teertA, Siate»nA. >nd SttnltnA Ytar-Boci* 9$ 
ThM Natitmal Soeitty/ar At Stttdf cf EdneaHon. 
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lliis charge has beea repeatedly made, but a search re- 
veals little supporting evidence that has been adduced. 
Hill ' declares, after examining 169 courses of study of Kp- 
resentative schools, that about 40 per cent of the work 
outlined for the seventh and eight grades le review. He 
cfHicludes: " Some review work is necessary, but to ar^ue 
that this amount ... is needed in these grades is a sad 
commentary on the work of the lower grades. It deprives 
tbem of their purpose and discredits the ability at the pupils 
and their teachers." But inasmuch as the charge overlooks 
the values claimed for a " special method " of presentation, 
certainly judgment must be suspended. Much more evi- 
deoce on ibe subject is needed. It should be noted that 
the statement of this charge begs the question: every one 
will agree that endUa repetition and fvtUe reviews are un- 
necessary. 

(«) There is too much symbolic work and too little of 
substantial activity. 

He first part of this criticism <A the elementary school is 
supported by numerous studies of such subjects as gram- 
mar, arithmetic, history, and geography, and by practically 
all pn^ressive courses of study and new textbooks; the 
second part is generally ^proved by educational theorists 
and by the tendencies c^ schools that are making any marked 
changes from old practices. Substantial activities of va- 
rious kinds are to varying degrees secured in most con- 
temporary granmiar grades, and the amount of symbdic 
work is reduced and deferred to the high school or college. 
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12 THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The acqiuring of tools ol educatioD is, in theory at least, 
merged in education itself. To the ortent that the indict- 
ment is true of schools of to-di^ it should stimulate ac- 
tivity toward some sort <^ r^orm. 

" Criticism V. The work ot the elemestary school does sot 
satisfactorily prepare for h^er sdioob. 

This criticism is supported by the fact that much, prob- 
ably most, (A the work in the upper grades of the elementary 
1 schools bears no relaticm in the minds of either teat^ers or 
/i pupils to the subjects nonnalty undertaken in the ninth year. 
) / The sharp difference is greatest in subj ect-mat ter, but it is 
\/ apparent also in methods of teaching and of study, in disd- 
I pline. and in the personal relations between teachers and 
/ \ pupils. In these latter respects there is, of course, much 
/ \ variation in the practice of schools ; the sharpest difference is 
' usually in the largest high schools where the work is most 
fully departmentalized. The result d these differences is 
manifest, it is charged, in the increased percentage of fail- 
urea and eliminations from school during and at the end of 
the ninth grade. The figures are startling enou{^. 

The quesUon naturally arises as to the extent to which 
these deplorable results are inevitable in the ei{^t-four or- 
ganization. Can they be prevented in it, or in any other 
distribution of grades, by better administration? On this 
point there exist no adequate d&ta. There are systems of 
schools in which separate four-year high schools retain a 
normal proportion of their entrants at least into the second 
year of their course; but observation has led to the conclu- 
sion that this desired result is usually due more to the tra- 
ditions and wealth of the community than to any fully de- 
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Teloped administrative plan. Ilere is need of a widespread 
and careful study of the means by which these occasion^ 
hi|^ schools are successful. In the meantinie each super- 
intoidait should frankly face the question as to what kind 
and amount of modification oi the content of courses, of the 
methods of instruction, and of the program for personal 
control of pupils is desired in both the grammar grades and 
in the high schools. It is a lamentable condition, and one 
easily remedied if a superintendent sets himself to the task, 
that many principals and teachers are to a veiy small extent 
informed <A the work and of the definite aims <^ the proxi- 
mate grades, either above or below. 

, Certainly the percental of; failure and of elimination 
during and at the end cS the first year of hi^ school is 
greater than anywhere else in the system. Secondary- 
school teachers attribute this to inadequate pr^uration of 
the pi4>ils for their work by the elementary school. So far 
as conditions leading to these results are irremediable in 
the present organization, they point to a continuous one- 
twelve school or to the interposition of a junior high 
school that will be definitely an intermediary between the 
unified work of the elementary grades and the increasingly 
differentiated courses of secondaiy education. 
- Criticism VI. The progress of pupils in the grammar 
grades is not marked as in other periods in school life. 

This diarge m^ be true, but under present conditions it 
is imposdble to substantiate it. It m^ be shown that pupils 
in many schools do not as measured by standarized tests 
manifest as much improvement in spelling, penmanship, and 
other such subjects in the grammar grades as th«y do ear- 
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lier; neither do men increase in hei^t as much at the age 
of twenty-five Bs they did in one year of early adolescence. 
If it be assumed that there should be throughout the schod 
Eastern the same rate of progress in subjects that are con- 
tinued, the change may be proved; but there is no method, 
except the hi^y unreliable one of using personal impression, 
hy which one may compare the progress in introductory 
science with that in primaiy reading or even with that in ad- 
vanced chemistry. Until such a method is found, if ever it 
be, the satiifactoriness of progress must be evaluated by 
one or more competent judges in terms of the purposes de- 
finitely accepted for the unit considered. It seems, there- 
fore, that this criticism may be laid aside without furtho- 
consideration. 

Criticism VIL In early adolescence pupils do not get the 
needed infiuence ot teachers of both sexes. 

Reports of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion show that there is a constantly decreasing proportion 
of upper-grade teachers who are men. In 1870-80 of all 
teachers in elementary schools 42.8 were men; since then 
the percentage has steadily fallen until in 1917-18 it was 
only 18.4, and without doubt it is still decreasing. Id 
public high schools the percentage of men teachers rose 
from 40.0 in 1889-90, the first year for which data are 
procurable,^ to 49.9 in 1899-1900, since when it has fallen 
as shown in Figure I. The decrea^ is generally consid- 
ered as due to the fact that men can make more money at 
other kinds of work, and that elementary teaching is wo- 
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men's work. In the criticism tiiere is no implication that 
men are better teachers than women ; the assumption is that 
there is a need for the ex- ^ 

ample and influence of boUi 
men and women on boys 
and girls who are tend- 
ing to set their ideals and 
attitudes toward many mat- 
ters of life. Exactly what 
the value expected is, no 
one knows; and our knowl- 
edge ot the psychol<^y <tf 
sex is too limited to permit 
of any confident answer. It 

is probable that the quali- Fioubx l. Sbowing pkk cams or 
, . , . , , Men Teacbbbs in Eleuehtakt 

ties desired m a teacher ScnooMAHDmHioBScaooLilBSO 
are much more charac- "* ^^'^• 

teristic of an individual than of a sex. This does not dis- 
prove, however, the generally accepted desirability of hav- 
ing both men and women teachers of high quality for pupils 
of early adolescence. Later it will be shown that in junior 
high schools the proportion of men teachers is somewhat 
increased over that in the same grades of the old oi^an- 
ization. 
- Criticism VIU. Elementary or childish methods of teach- 

\ zing are too long continued and too suddenly changed. 

X There seems to be a tendency of all teachers who are 

/ \ interested in their pupils to adapt the method of instruction 

directly to the particular group of boys and girls constitute 

ing a class. This tendency being strong among teachers 
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not wholly absorbed in aelf or in subject-matlier, it prob- 
ably follovs that the critidsm b based quite as much ob the 
frequent observation of teaching that is not adapted to the 
seeds of all the pupils in a poorly graded class as on the in- 
fluence of younger pupils on the teacher. Hovever, in a de- 
partmental organization the influence of younger or of older 
pupils may be strong on a teacher as he moves from one 
group to another, and it is only trite to say that adults 
manifest a peculiar unwillingness to recognize and provide 
for the strengthening demand on the part of adolescents 
for self-direction. The chai^ of an abrupt change of 
method in the high school is generally admitted as being 
true for a significant proportion of the teachers. There 
can scarcely be any dissent from the imphcation that 
changes in method should be gradual. There east only 
inadequate evidence and personal opinion to indicate to 
what extent the admitted facts are harmful. 

' Criticism IX. The eight-four organization makes inade- 
quate provision for the varying needs of pupils due to in- 
dividual differences 

(a) of ability and aptitude; 

(6) of sex; 

(c) of probable career: 
(1) educational; 
($) vocational. 
To substantiate this charge, its proponents must make 
clear that there are in pupils significant differences in the 
various respects, and that these differences demand for the 
pupils' best development differentiated educational pro- 
grams. To find convincing evidence of surprising and in 
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some cases even astounding ranges of ability in groupa usu- 
all;' considereti homogeneous, one has only to refer to any of 
numerous recent studies in the field.^ It is easy for the pro- 
ponents to show these facts; it is difficult for them to sup- 
port so as to convert their opponents the assumption that 
these differences necessitate in granunar grades differen- 
tiated vork. If the assumption is admitted, as it probably 
must be, the criticism is upheld, for, as is shown else- 
where, even the beginning of differentiation is impossible 
in the usual elementary school. 

Jlfutofu mutandit, a similar situation exists regarding the 
other two details <^ the criticism. There is some denial of 
the statement that In early adolescence boys and girls ad- 
vance more satisfactorily if segregated in certain subjects; 
but on the whole the evidence tends to prove it. More and 
1 JTfttf "T*"rT**"ltatipn is needed before a conclusion can 
\ be confidently accepted. In the other case, it is denied that 
the school can, when a pupil is twelve or fourteen, tell what 
sort oi vocation he will follow; and that, even if it can, dif- 
ferentiated work should be offered before the senior high 
school. Opinion on this detail will be controlled by the edu- 
cational ideal accepted for the junior high school.* Those 
who beUeve in early differentiation contend that althou^ 
mistakes will inevitably be made by pupils in the election 
(A curricula, they m^ later be rectified, and that the mis- 
takes are far outnumbered by the successes. Much more 
evidence than has been published is needed. 

' For • (unctDct aod tound sumnuu? of some facta about iadividiuJ dif- 
femtces, nee Tborodike'a Jndvridualiiy. 

■ Sec chapter n and Briggs'."Whst Is a Junior High School?" Educa- 
tioiud Admitiutralion and Sujxrvuim, vol. 5, pp. S8S-^0£. 
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' Criticifiin X. The eight-four organizatioQ causes an un- 
necessary and unjustifiable elimination, because 

(a) the break between the lower and the upper schools 
is too sharp; and 

(b) it comes at the wrong time. 

The amount of elimination from all oiu* schools between 
the end of the sixth grade and the beginning of the tenth is, 
roughly speaking, about seventy pupils of eveiy hundred. 
The losses dining and at the end of grades 7, 8, and 9 have 
been the greatest, partly because pupils in these grades usu- 
ally complete the age of compulsoty attendance at school, 
and partly, it is charged, because of the poor articulation 
between the elementary and the secondaty schools. The 
break between the two parts of the system is emphasized 
by a marked change in the subjects of study, the organint- 
tion, the methods of teaching, the discipline, and frequently 
the atmosphere of the school. A pupil who has " finished " 
arithmetic grammar, and the other elementaty subjects, 
under perhaps a single teacher keeping a close watch over 
him as an individual, may, it is chaiged, be so reluctant to 
enter a distant and strange building, undertake new and 
strange subjects, under several strange teachers, that he 
finds an easy excuse for dropping out. The "completion " 
of elementaiy education is often emphasized, too, by gradua- 
tion exercises. Thus it is seen that there is no uncertainty of 
the sharpness of the break. More than this, it does come 
usually about the time when the law releases pupils from 
compulsory school attendance ; so that having completed one 
unit of work and not being compelled to undertake another, 
the pupil of uncertain purpose and ambition finds it easy to 
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drop out of school. There is considentble evidcsice show- 
ing that if a pupil before being rdeaaed by the law has en- 
tered upon secondary-school work, he tends to persist some- 
idiat Itniger than if still in the elementaiy school. This 
critidsnii thai, seems well supported, 
- Criticism XL There is inadequate provision for peraooal 
guidance or direction — social, educational, and vocational 
— either in the elementary or in the high school. 

It is obvious that provisitni for suchguidance varies greatly 
in different school systems and even in different schools of 
the same system. But there will be little questioD that in the 
li^t <^ the recent enlargement of the conception of educa- 
tion and the emphasis on the importance of the individual, 
more perwmal guidance than generally found is Deeded. By 
and large, the pupil in the elementary school gets more 
personal attention than he does later, but his teachers are 
frequently too uninformed of the program oi the high school 
to aSard the educational guidance that he needs at promo- 
tion, and vocational guidance has in few places satis&ed 
the hopes and expectations with which it is usually hailed. 
It is believed that this criticism is for the country at large 
very generally justified. 

A review of this summary wiU show that most of the criti- 
cisms are reasonably well justified — so well, at least, that 
even after recounting all of the credits that justly belong to 
our schools, an impartial critic is willing to consider any 
ilan that is likely to afford at a reasonable cost a remedy 
f<M- all or for any of the weaknesses enumerated. The ques- 
tion very naturally follows, however, as to which weak* 
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Desses are inherent in the eight-four organization aod 
which are merely incidental thereto. A further review will 
show that although no one can cogently contend that 
merely because the organization exists it is best, only a few 
of the criticisms — the second, fourth, and tenth — are of 
conditions inherent in an eight-four organization. But it 
is argued that in a new organization all changes can be 
more easily made than in an old one. There are no tradi- 
tions among pupils, teachers, or public as to what the 
junior high school should do, and the veiy fact that it is a 
I new type of educational institution invites any changes 
L that can be made to appear reasonaUe. Certainly one who 
I vints junior high schools will find in them a readiness, even 
an eagerness, to try new prognuns that promise advantages 
' to boys and giris of early adolescence. 

It remains to consider the reasonableness of the junior* 
high-school program, the extent to which it can remedy ad- 
mitted defects, and the success that has attended the schools 
so far established. These matters will be considered in sub- 
sequent chapters. 

B. ElEHENTART, InTBBUEDIATB, and HlGH-ScBOOL 

Education defined 

The purpose (rf the remainder of this chapter is to present 
some fundamental facts and assumptions and on thetn to 
build statements of purposes that will delimit the fields 
of elementary, intermediate, and high-school education. 
Emphams will of course be laid on the definition and pur- 
poses of the intermediate, or junior hi(^ school. 

In such an organization of education as exists, or as will 
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oast, in the United States, the most important puipoaes 
of the elementary school are conceived to be: first^ to V. 
furnish the common training necessaiy for all children 
" regardless of sex, social status, or future vocation "; and, 
second, by means of this common training to integrate the 
future citizens of our democracy. 

The former of these two purposes, though seldom explidtly 
stated, is increasingly influencing the program of elementaiy 
schoola. Permitting variation in accord with local condi- 
tions or with mental endowment of individual children, it 
demands the searching-out and inclusion in the tmified 
courses of study of thosELfacts^sUlls, a nd attitude that ar& 1 
and will continue to be needed by each ^d evety individual 
in a community. Each successive r^>ort of important com- 
mittees on courses of study, immediately reflected by pro- 
gressive textbooks if not anticipated by them, has in the 
recent past based its recommendations, either tacitly or ex- 
plicitly, on this prindple. In consequence we have during 
the past generation seen the exclusion from etementaix 
courses of many details of arithmetic, grammar, history, and 
ge<^raphy that are, or may be, of value only to those pupils 
who continue their education beyond the pcnnt to which all 
are expected to progress, ^milarly we have seen the inclu- 
sioB of new elements and even of new subjects that are 
believed to be essential to adequate living by each partici- 
pant in onr social, industrial, and political life. 

The second of the major purposes of the elementary 

school, toint^^tetfaefuture citizens of a democracy, has) 

been from time to timepf^eDted-by educational the<»ists; >- 

> Jnglii: PrineipUt t:f Seeondary Eiueation, di»pten m, IX. 
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but until the discussions of national aspiniti<ms subaequeot 
to and during the World War it has never received from 
course-makers the serious consideration that it deserves. 
Additional' emphasis has been given to ttus function of the 
common school by the conflicts apparently growing at pres- 
ent between different social and economic classes, esdi 
having inadequate understanding sympathetically to com- 
prehend the position and the contention of the others. It 
is argued that only if there exists a large body <rf common 
facts, resulting in commtm ideals and prejudices, may a 
democracy continue to be successful. Certainly men are 
bound together in proportion as they have common ends and 
a comprehension of the complex means necessary for thdr 
achievement. 

Beyond the commonly useful and integrating education 
there develop programs differentiated according to the ca- 
pacities, the aptitudes, the interests, and the common needs 
of individual pupils. Common traimng is relinquished more 
or less slowly, it is true; but ultimately those who remain in 
school are increasingly segregated according to the specialized 
ends that th^ seek and their varying abilities to achieve 
them. The period in which differentiation begins and grows 
toward complete separation is that of secondary education. 

How long a common, integrating education should continue 
no one can with assurance say. Theoretically it should not 
cease until the desired ends are reasonably achieved; but 
in practice it varies greatly in length and in effectiveness. ' 
As already pointed out, our elementary schools continue 
for from seven to nine years in different parts of the country; 
and the subsequent secondary curriculum in the majority 
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of high schoob as yet offers veiy little differentiation, and 
that inadequately adapted to the diverse needs of all youth. 
The result is that the high schools, by and large, do not 
furnish, nor do they profess to furnish, training that has a 
common utility to all, regardless of social status or future 
vocation, and that integration very largely ceases because 
of the tremendous elimination of pupils who find the con- 
vmtional offerings ill-adapted to their capacities, aptitudes, 
interests, or probable needs. In practice, also, the success of 
an education that should result in facta and skills <^ com- 
mon utility and in integration is conditioned by such vaty- 
ing factors as the length of the school year, the worth of 
courses c^ study, the amount of training, the experience, and 
the skill of teachers, the effectiveness c^ supervision, the def- 
initeness with which worthy purposes are conceived, and the 
adequacy of the physical plant and equipmenL Aa a re- 
sult of such varying factors we necessarily have astounding 
different results from elementary schods, not only in sepa- 
rated sections of the coimtry, but also in urban and 
rural districts of the same communities and even in con- 
tiguous school districts. This mtuation argues cogently 
for the equalization of educational opportunity, not only 
for the sake of individual pupils, but even more for social 
unity and the consequent welfare of the nation. 

Ideally, then, elementaiy education of the kind defined 
should continue until its two chief purposes are satisfied. 
But there are at present other factors determining its upper 
limit. First ot these are the compulsoiy education laws, 
which usually prescribe school attendance until a child has 
OMnideted at least his fourteenth year. Until the lawa 
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are diai^^ and effectively administered, therefore, no 
education, however wisely planned, can be generally ef- 
fective for more than ei^t grades. A second factor is the 
assumption that tf the two desired ends were reasonably 
achieved by the schools of a generation ago in eight years, 
the modem elementary school, with its better plant, teach- 
ers, supervision, courses, textbooks, and organization, can 
assure as good results in a somewhat shorter period. A third 
factor is the assumption that because of assured and inevit- 
able individual differences of various kinds, pupils should, 
while the law stilt holds them in school, be given some aya- 
tematic and intelligent guidance toward their future careers 
and at least started on suitable differentiated training. 
These three factors limit the elementary school under exist- 
ing conditions to approximately six years. 

As the end c^ the period of elementaiy compulsory educa- 
tion approaches, the school finds three more or less distinct 
grol^)s of pupils for which it must provide: (1) those who 
can, and in all probability will, persist at least throu^ the 
period of secondary education; (2) those who intend to leave 
school and enter upon work at, or shortly after, the age when 
the law releases them from cranpulsoiy attendance; and 
(S) those whose length of stay in school is for one reason 
or another hi^y uncertain. 

If these three groups were sharply and permanently de- 
fined, as they have been in certain foreign countries, the 
problem of differentiated education would be relatively 
' simple. For all pupils the school would seek the mwn 
objectives of education ' (health, command <^ the funda- \ 
> Umted SUtes Buieui of EduaaUoo Bolfetin », 1918. 
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mental procesaes, worthy home-memberaliip, vocation, citi- 
Koship, the worthy tiae of leisure, and ethical character), 
^ving to them special emphasis for the second and third 
groups of pupils in that there is no assurance that th^ will 
get any further instruction to aid them in complete living. 
For the first group the school would attempt especially to 
enrich tlie curriculum and to accelerate the progress; for 
the second it would advise concerning suitable vocations and 
prepare each pupil somewhat for the one chosen; and for the 
third, by work of convincing worth it would endeavor to 
retain each pupil in school as long as it seems profitable to 
him and to the State, and so to organize the work as to make 
it of the maximum advantage to the extent that it may be 
pursued. Even if the groups were sharply divided, there 
would be, of course, some common subject-matter. 

But in a democrat? with such traditions as ours, actively 
demanding that each indiindual have the right to seek the 
career which he may dect and that no course be so closed as 
to prevent a transfer to some other which may later prove at- 
tractive, the problem is much more complex. Compliance 
with these demands has resulted in much profitless work 
by puinls: in some instances they sample in the high schocJ 
one curriculum after another, finally leaving in large num- 
bers with no satisfactory training for the demands either <rf 
aodal or of industrial life; in others, influenced by impos- 
aMe ambitions or by matters of small educational import, 
they insist oo pursuing studies for which their teachers be- 
lieve them ill-adapted and in which th^ have a minimum 
amount of success. The prejudgment 1^ teachers is proved 
cnoneous. however, in a sufficiently large propt^on of cases 
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to make ev^ one chary of placing the decision at the end 
of elementaiy education entirely in their hands. 
, What program, then, is forced ufKin the schoob by this 
combination of principles and facta? Gearly an intermedi- 
ate period of education, beginning one or two years before 
the law releases any pupil from study, an intermediate period 
in which the schools shall attempt at least five things : fint. to 
continue, in so far as it m^ seem wise and possible^ and in 
A gradually diminishing degree, common, integrating edu- 
lf&\ioa; second, to ascertain and reasonably to sati^ pupils* 
/Important immediate and assured future needs; third, to 
//explore by means of material in itself worth while the inter- 
/ / ests, aptitudes, and capacities of pupils; fourth, to reve^ to 
/ / them, by material otherwise justifiable, the possibilities in 
I I the major fields of learning; and, fifth^ to start each pupil 
on the career whidL, as a result of the ^ploratory courses, 
he, his parents, and the school are convinced is most likely 
to be of profit to him and to the State. When these ends 
have been accomplished, the law may release pupils from 
compulsory attendance at regular day schools; sufficient 
information has been gained to make the election of future 
study not only intelligent, but also attractive, and each 
type of higher schod or curriculum will receive the pupila 
for which it was established. 

lliis, in general, is the program that is proposed for in- 
termediate schools, the program in terms of which the facts 
concerning such schools as have been established will be 
presented and criticized. It is not assumed that a sudden 
reorganisation of schools on the principles outlined is eith^ 
possible or probable. The program is presented, however^ 
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aa one that wili clarify issues and make more profitable 
the discussion of details that may make for or against the 
functions proposed; it should, therefore, guide in planning 
dianges from time to time in schools for early adolescents. 
An ideal must exceed possibilities of entire fulfillment; 
otherwise it will cease to be of practical stimulus. 

In schools of considerable size only can all five cX the 
ends proposed be even reasonably achieved. Therefore the 
school that is too small or too poor to supply the b^nnings 
of bighly differentiated curricula must confine itself to seek- 
ing the first four ends proposed, transferring its pupils, after 
the period of integration and exploration, to such institu- 
tions for differentiated work as the State may provide. 
When, because of economic limitations or of other reasons, 
higher schools cannot afford the amount of differentiation 
required, some principles should be accepted to determine 
what they will offer. The following two principles are pro- 
posed : UlTifti f^''^ at^b j ect-matter shall be offered as p romises 
the largest return s to thy anriii] ^mit that bears the major 
expense of the school ; and, second, this being assured, the ' 
atln^ j] gp shall be determined by needs of t he majority ct ■ 
^the pupils to be served . Acceptance of these pnnciples will 
result in revolutionary changes in the programs of smaU 
schools; but such changes must inevitably be made — un- 
less, indeed, these principles are denied or the supporting 
taxed unit is materially entailed. Even though the State 
or the Federal Government contribute generously to the sup- 
port of local schools, aa both are likely to do if present ten- 
dencies continue, each one must become large enough to 
make possible considerable differentiation of work, or else 
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the [Hinciplea proposed will still be potent in deternuning the 
ideal program. When they become effective the school will 
make a more assured contribution to society as a whole, even 
though families are forced to provide at their own coat for 
individual children some of the subjects more generally of- 
fered DOW at public expense, even in the smallest secondary 
schools. 
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CHAPTEBn 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

A. Hbtomcal Skbtch 
A RSADiNO of the hiatoiy of education in the United States 
. reveals that there has never been any geseral agreement 
. SB to the definition of elementary, secondaiy, and higher 
sc^ooU. Aa a matter of fact, the influence of European 
ayatems was so strong that in the early years there were 
many "conmion" and "secondary" schools with overlap- 
ping organisations and curricula. Finally, as a compromise 
necessitated by economy and democratic ideals, elementary 
schools were organized for the education of all pupils in the 
first ei^t years, though in the Southern States and occasion* 
ally dsewhere they include only seven grades, and in parts of 
New England they still include nine years. All of these 
organizations lead to high schools with similar curricula pre- 
paring mostly for colleges. The variety in practice may be 
seen in the Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for 1911. It states that 669 cities of more than 
8000 population had the organizations indicated in Table I. 
In the last decade of the nineteenth century there began 
a series of criticisms of the eight-four organization. These 
criticisms were based, not primarily, as one might suppose, 
on the illogical distribution of grades, or on the persistence 
of traditional offerings by the secondaiy school in spite of a 
steady increase of enrollment which tended to include "all 
tbt children of all the people," but OQ the fact that the age 
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TABLE I 

Showiho th> Nuhdkb or Cmss HAvma Varioub CoiiBinATiom 

or Gradhb in 1910-11 

Numbtr ttf eiitM Orais comhinoUoiu 

48B 8-4 

48 7-4 



32 Other combinationa 

vH college entrants was higher than many thought reasonable 
and on the inadequacy of thdr preparation as judged by the 
college to do its work satisfactorily. 

The history of these criticisma by individuals and com- 
mittees baa been presented by Bunker.^ Be|^nning with 
President Eliot in 1888 and extending through the National 
Education Association Committees of Ten and of Fifteen, 
there were recommendations of an adjustment of the lower 
grades so that the preparation for college might be satis- 
factorUy completed at an earlier agel But all the time there 
seems to have been growing a conviction, clearly expressed 
by the Committee on the Articulation of High Schools and 
Colleges in 1911, that the secondary sdiool should give to 
all pupils an education justifiable and satisfactory to the 
extent taken. The declaration of this committee that the 
function of the high school is "to return to sodety intelli- 
gent, able-bodied, and progressive citizens" educated by 
enlarged offerings adapted to local communities, is quite 
different from that of the Committee of Ten, which in 180S 
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bod aet f<Mtli the function as "to prepare tor the duties of 
life thftt smaU proportion of all the children in the country 
. . . lAo show tbemaelves able to profit hy an education 
prolonged to the «ghteentb year and whose parents are 
able to support them while they remain ao long at school." 

Influenced by the several committees of the National 
Education Association a number of cities during the first 
decade of this coitury did divide their schoob into some- 
thing approximating six years of elementary and six years 
of secondary work; but a study of their statements of pro- 
grams shows that for the most part the change was merely 
an extension downward for one or two years of such subjects 
as algelna and Latin, with more or less departmental teach- 
ing. The reorganization was frequently due to peculiar 
building problems. 

During this decade, and for several years following, there 
developed criticism of the content of secondary-school cur- 
ricula and of the failure to provide for the needs of pupils 
differing widely in abilities, interests, and probable future 
schooling; and with this criticism there went claims, many 
of them extravagant, for an intermediate or junior high 
school. A reading of the addresses, committee reports, and 
magazine articles reveals many varying conceptions of the 
new type of school, but a consistency of claims. The move- 
ment, which was distinctly from above, being initiated and 
developed by administrators and educational theorists, 
"inflamed the imaginations of schoolmen"; and out of the 
discusnons came a fixation of interest and a consciousness 
d needs, especially of pupils as individuals. 

With c^es fixed on the claims rather than on the fundfr- 
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) mental conceptions of an intermediate school, superintcod'* 
/ ents began widely to reorganize their schools, often with 
f inadequate building and equipment, teachers, curricula, 
f courses of study, textbooks, pr^taration for articulation with 
lower and higher schools, and with other handicaps. This 
fact should constantly be kq>t in mind when one criticises 
the achievement of junior high sdiools that were eariy 
established. In the larger cities the change was frequently 
made in only a part of the system, sometimes as an experi- 
ment and sometimes because it was possible for local reasons 
to make the change only gradually. 

r The active development of the junior-hi^-school move- 
I'lment may be said to have begun in California with the 
If reorganization in Berkeley by Bunker in 1000 and in Los 
Angeles by Francis in 1010. Since that time it has spread 
rapidly. . Afteran interruption by the World War, it has 
apparently taken on a new impetus, especially in the cities, 
and is friending in all parts of the country.* 

The years in which the 272 junior high schools report- 
ing on this item were estabhshed may be seen in Table II. 
TABLE n 

&0WIN0 THS YbABS m WmCH 272 JUNIOB HlOB SCHOOUS WBB> 

E&TABUSHID 

Year Number Year ^uwW 

B^ore 1900 « 1918 «1 

1906 1 1918 27 

1907 1 19U 44 

190B 8 1915 76 

1M9 S 1916 68 

1910 11 1917 6 

1911 9 

^ DaUUiMtatbeutentof UwiiKiTeDUBtwillbclmindtmiMieiH-M. 
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The fact tliat the number decreasea after 1915 mtut not be 
interpreted as evidence that the peak of the movement had 
been passed; it means, Tather, that the more recently estab- 
lished schools were not known and so did not receive the 
questiomiaire. 

As suggested above, the reorganization of schools on the 
6-6, 6-3-S, or 6-2-4 plans was not always due primarily to a 
conception of definite programs for educational reforms. In 
some instances a. superintendent bad an outgrown high- 
sdiool building which was too good to destroy and yet not 
suited tor all the elementary grades; in others there was a 
growth of population in a section of the city remote from the 
eristing high school; in others still there was overcrowding 
that could best be relieved by a building in which pupils of 
the upper grades and the first year of the high school could 
be congregated. Hiese and other similar conditions not 
infrequently were the cogent reasons for reorganization. 
Some critics were hostile to a movement that frequently was 
not based on a clear conception of educational advancement, 
<Hie suggesting that unless there is "a definite program for 
the rrform o( the curricula, of the courses of study, of the 
methods <:^ teaching, and of the social administration of the 
intermediate grades," reorganization should be left to better 
toen. But it must be admitted that junior high schools, 
even when established tor purely administrative reasons, 
have in many instances made desirable advance in educa- 
tional matters so as to justify themselves. There is in the 
intermediate schools to-day a receptivity that puts a grave 
responnbility on educational leaders and that promises wdl 
tta the future. 
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TABLE III 
The Cemr Riason oiveh bv sach of 266 Jttniob High Scboou 

FOB THUB EsTABUaHUEHT 

T» provide 

educational opportunity 90 

for earlier differeittiatbn lA 

for more intelligent election 1 

for sex segregation I 

better for grades 7, 8, » 81 

better for grade 9 1 

for children not adapted to high-achool methods I 

for children of the industrial classes 3 

for children leaving school early 4 

for earlier college preparation 1 

for accelerant pupils 1 

To increase retention 18 

To increase the okrollment I 

To bring the high school nearer homes of pupils 1 

To reduce retardation 1 

To reduce failures 1 

To secure better scholarship 1 

To secure better organization 9 

To bridge the gap between elementary and high school 15 

To reduce costs 6 

To save time 4 

To relieve congestion 86 

To utilize old high-school building 26 

To use the entire plant 1 

To enrich curricula S 

To vitalize education of adolescents 1 

To increase interest i 

To introduce foreign languages earlier 2 

To introduce prevocational work earlier 11 

To serve rural community better 4 

To provide a community school 1 

To secure better teaching S 

To introduce departmentalization 6 

To provide a demonstration school for university 8 

To keep up with the times 1 

Total we 
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The chief reason given by 266 junior high schools for their 
establishment may be found in Table III. It will be noted 
that these reasons vary greatly, that they overiap, and that 
in many caaea they are probably the expression of a hope 
ntfaer than the reflection of a clearly conceived program. 

He chief stimulus for the establishment of junior high 
schools, as reported by 265 cities, has been widely varied. 
The distribution may be seen io Table tV. 

TABLE IV 

Showiho the Csikf iNrLUKNCKa IN THE Ebtaslibbuent or 9SS 

Junior High Schools 

Board of Education 29 

Supermtendent of Scboob S2A 

County Superintendoit 8 

Principal of High School i 

Principal of Grammar School S 

Teftchen 1 

CoUeges i 

Community 1 



What influences lay beyond those stated one can only 
guess; but the effect of .the early work of such men as 
Cbaries Hughes Johnston may still be seen in Kansas. 
There is no question that college departments of education 
stimulated and directe<J many of those who directly caused 
a reoi^snization of the schools. 

B, Majob Ttpeb Of Conception 

J An aoaly^ of discussions and ^>erimentation shows 

y^that there are three major conceptions of the purpose of 

t "the junicff lugh school: first, that it should afford an earlier 
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; of a more or less conventional secondary edu- 
' cation; second, that it should fumi^ trade training fca- 
those who will soon enter wt^k; and, third, that it should 
explore the interests, aptitudes, and capacities of pupils and 
start each upon studies leading to a suitable goal. Oftea 
the junior high school is conceived as serving two or more 
ctf these functions at the same time. 
^ Earlier beginning of secondary education. Influenced 
by European practice, this conception was not uncommon 
in the United States long before the junior-high-school move- 
ment began. For a number of years the Boston Latin 
School has reccdved for a six-year secondary course pupils 
who were prepared to enter the i^ular seventh grade, and 
many, perhaps most, of the " fitting schools," especially in 
the East, begin their preparation for college at approxi- 
mately the seventh grade. TTiese schools are for pupils who 
not only are assured <^ the opportunity for education in 
cdlege or university, but who also for the most part have 
had superior advantages in their elementary schools and 
in their environments, at home and often in travel. For 
such selected pupils the curriculum should be considerably 
enriched or else completed in one or more years fewer than 
normally required. But not even in the published pn>- 
grams do these selected pupils equal th^ feJlows in Euro- 
pean schools. 

The eztenaon to the public school of such an earlia* 
b^inning of secondaiy education involves the difficulty <A 
-ascertaining which pupils can and probably will continue 
their education beyond the hi^ school and at the same 
time have the peculiar aptitudes and abilities required for 
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the belUa-lettret curriculum. The custom vith us has been 
not ooiy to permit, but ^so to encourage, every pupil to as- 
pire to the most advanced academic and professional edu- 
cation offered by secondary and hi^er schools. The result 
is that many a parent makes extreme sacrifice ' to secure 
for his children an education for which they mi^ be in no 
manner naturally endowed. This American ambition — 
to secure for the next generation a better lot than that of 
•their parents — does make this the land of opportunity, but 
it also makes its schools institutions of amazing waste. As 
at presoit oi^anized, the college pre[)aratory curricula af- 
ford a intnimiim contribution to the pupils who after pur- 
suing them for from one to four semesters transfer to trade 
curricula or leave school Tot work. 

The alternative seems to be the restriction of academic 
preparatory courses to such pupils as manifest by their 
dementary-school records or by mental tests ability to pur- 
sue them successfully or else to leave the responsibility, aa 
largely is the practice at present, to the individual pupil and 
his parents. The former plan is as yet somewhat inaccu- 
rate in its prognosis; the latter assures hirge losses — in 
finances to the conununity, in spirit, outlook, ambition, and 
sdf-coofidence to pupils who try and fail, in retarded and 
Hmited progress to those who have the ability and aptitudes 
to succeed, and in faith in the schools to parents and other 
taxpayers. Certainly neither alternative makes this con- 
ception ijt the junior high school satisfactory. 

Earlier beginning of trade training. The second con- 

> See Stnjrer ud Thonidike: Bduadionat AdmiiaHratum. pp. Oft-TSt 
' c Tui Deobiug'* shidy td pamiUuot lA hi^ii«dioo) piQfls. 
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ception of -the junior high school ia based on a desire to pro- 
vide for the large niunber of boys and girls who leave school 
at or sooa after the close of the compulsory education p^od. 
In European countries, where birth and economic status have 
largely determined possibilities of future vocations, and 
where tuition fees have been charged for all secondary edu- 
cation, the task has been relatively simple: on the basis ot 
a brief elementaty education each pupil has been trained 
for his predestined lot in life. American democracy has con- 
sistently demanded that for every pupil education shall be 
open at the top so that he m^ proceed as far as his inter- 
ests, abihties, and ambitions mi^ carry him. Hiis demand 
has in the past lai^y prevented adequate provisions for the 
pupil who, with or without the approval of his parents, has 
elected not to remain in school for such offerings as it pro- 
vided. 
' The objections to the conception that would make the 
junior high school a trade-training institution are four: 
first, that it is undemocratic to make an early segregation 
of pupils on the basis of future vocations, thus prematurely 
stopping the conmion education that makes for common 
understandings and integration; second, that because of the 
soda] stigma often attached to the vocational currictUa, or 
rather the positive social distinction associated with the 
academic, it is difficult to secure registration for vocational 
training by many pupils most in need of it; third, that it 
is impossible to foretell with anything like accuracy at the 
age of twelve or thirteen what specific trade a pupil will or 
should follow; and, finally, that the concrete work and 
Dovelty of trade courses attract and send prematura to 
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wage-eanimg many pupUa who can and should have ex- 
tended education, either academic or technical. Such ob- 
jections have influenced the British ' in their recent reform 
to provide for pupils up to the age of eighteen only an edu- 
cation of broad nature, preparing youth for the general life 
that he soon will enter — education, that is, leading to a 
sound physical body, to a knowledge of the fundamental 
laws (tf he^th. to the wise use of leisure, to effective home- 
membership, and the like. As shown elsewhere, however, 
there is widespread approval of specific trade-training in 
American junior high schools for pupils, especially those 
over-aged, >t4io cannot be retained by any other means and 
who have determined on an early entrance on wage-eaming. 

Desfttte the difficulties there is a steady increase in dignity 
and in popularity of the vocational curricula — so much so 
that there are constant expressions of alarm from those who 
beUeve education to be merely " book learning." To an 
observer of many schools the danger seems to be rather that 
the vocational courses are too frequently in themselves 
formal and not sufficiently supported by general courses 
adapted to assured and early needs than that they are in- 
creasing in number and importance. So long as we continue 
our pohcy of permitting mistakes of election to be rectified 
wheoever a pupil accepts a different life aim, there is small 
chance that the United States will train too large a propor- 
tion of its pupib for skilled and semi-skilled industrial careers^__ 

Although a constantly increasing number of schoob are 
c^ering more or less acceptable curricula designed for pupils 
who will leave at the age of fourteen to sixteen, most of 

1 EducatJoiial Bill, 1918. 
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them offer the academic curricida too. Hke Lafayette 
Bloom Junior EUgh School of Cincinnati is a conspicuous 
example of an institution with a single aim, the training of 
youth who are likely to get no further schooling. This 
school, which contains ten grades beyond the kindergarten, 
is located in a neighborhood populated by working-men 
and th^ families. If at any time after a pupil completes 
the eighth grade it becomes reasonably certain that he wilt 
continue throuf^ a regular high-school course, he is trans- 
ferred to one of the city cosmopolitan high schoob. For 
those who ronain courses are offered that will contribute 
to thor more effective living. Some <A the courses nu^t 
well be deferred until later if there were any assurance that 
the State would get another chance to continue its edu- 
cation of the pupils. One of these courses presents some 
fundamental conceptions of economics, a subject usually 
presented only in college, but recently offered, often with 
apolc^ea For its incompleteness, in larger senior high schools. 
Principal Gosling argued that there was no attempt to cover 
the subjects as outlined in texts for mature students, but 
rather to present in a simple manner some fundamental 
conceptions of wealth, poverty, capital, labor, etc.. that 
should be possessed by every citizen whatever his occupa- 
tion. The alternative was conceived to be the inaccurate 
and misleading information fortuitously conveyed by the 
press and the political orator. 

Two other courses in the Bloom SchocJ mxy be dted as 
illustrative of this type (rf work — one in the care of chil- 
dren, which is outlined elsewhere,* and the othw in the in- 
> Sm ptge IM. 
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telligent use of books, lliia latter course was given in the 
public library, near which the school is very properly lo- 
cated. Once a week certain of the pupils were taken to 
the library in the morning, when the adult public is seldom 
there in numbers, and taught the classification of books on 
the shelves and the use of the card catalogue and the mCH« 
important books of reference. At this time, too, pupils were 
under guidance permitted to look up topics assigned by 
teachers of other classes. After the formal instruction the 
pupils were permitted to browse through the shelves and 
to " sample " books to which they were attracted. Such 
sampling gave a stimulus to the drawing of books for home 
reading and afforded an exceptional opportunity for the 
teacher by personal conferences and suggestions to direct 
the interests i^ the pupils and to improve the quahly of the 
reacting. Another period each week the pupils spent in the 
libraiy taking a course in contemporary biography. Books 
and articles containing information regarding men and 
women important in the world's work were found and read, 
and the rqwrts were followed by discussitHi. The posm- 
bilities of such courses are obvious. 

The advantages <A this second conception of the jumw 
hi^ school are, that it will afford to some pupils who need 
it a training in a trade by which they may make a living 
and at the same time retain them in school to get some prep- 
aration for other phases of life and to receive from associa- 
tion with pupils with other futures and from ertrsrcurricula 
activities an integration that mains for democratic sodety. 

Ezploration. The third <tf the more important concep- 
tioDS <A the junior }agii school proposes not so mudi to 
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save time for each pupil by an earlier begiimiiig of spedfic 
preparation for his chosen or destined work in life as it 
does to spend two or three years in aaaiiming that differ- 
entiation is as intelligently a^ possible made. In other 
words, it proposes to explore by means of material in itself 
worth while the interests, aptitudes, and capacities of the 
pupils, and at the same time to reveal by material otherwise 
justifiable the possibilities in the major fields of activity, 
botit intellectual and industrial. Exceptions may be made 
for those pupils who assuredly will continue their education 
throuf^ the high school or for those who assuredly will 
enter early on work, 

This program is exemplified frequently by " try-out " 
courses, somewhat valuable for those who do not continue 
the work. The procedure is to an extent justified by the 
. fact that it is more economical for a pupil to experiment 
at the age of twelve to fifteen than it will be two or three 
years later. It may be noted at this point that it is as truly 
an achievement for a pupil to learn early that be does not 
have an aptitude for a particular study as that he does, or 
for him to learn that a vocation does not have for him the 
possibilities for advancement that he demands as that it 
does. An intermediate schod in New York City offers 
" try-out " courses for boys in sheet-metal work and for 
girls in power-machine sewing, vocations that draw heavily 
on the neighboriiood for workers. The result, however, is 
that the boys and giris who take the courses seldom on leav- 
ing school follow the trades, having learned by their experi- 
ence and visits to shops of the poor working conditions, un- 
satisfactory wages, and limitations on advancement. 
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An acceptance of this fundamental um of the junior 
hi^ school demands that it offer the possibility of a great 
deal more than merely a " try-out." The courses should be 
fonnulated so as to be primarily of value to each pupil, 
whatever his future election, so as to stimulate him toward 
the highest career for which he may prove to be fitted, so as 
to furnish a sound foundation for his future studies in the 
same fidd, and finally, so as to integrate the whole sodal 
group. It is reasonable to expect that as the course pro- 
greases there will be an increasing differentiation, so that at 
the end of the ninth or tenth grade the pupils will veiy gener- 
ally have settled into curricula leading to their general fields of 
life-work. This does not mean that mistakes in election can- 
not after this time be remedied ; it does mean, however, that 
changes in purpose will be penalized by some months of addi- 
tional study. The ninth grade was used by Cox at Solvay, . 
New York, and later at St Louis as an " adjustment year." 

Tids conception of the junior high school requires more 
reorganization of courses of study in particular subjects than 
does either of the other conceptions that are widely held, 
and so far relatively httle has been achieved in formulating 
exploratory courses which at the same time lead to other 
highly desired and assured results; but the ideal is widely 
accepted, and here and there courses are being constructed 
or revised to achieve it. Progress of this nature will neces- 
sarily be slow until the contributions of many teachers are 
combined and made widely public. 

The report of the English Committee of the Conmoission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education ' accepts 

1 Balktin 2, 1917. at the United Stales Bureau of Education. 
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thia as one of its fundamental puiposea, as do the Kports of 
several of the other committees working under the National 
Education Association CommissioD on the Beorgaoization of 
Secondary Education. Lodge ' has outlined such a course 
for I,atin, and a similar one has been taught at the Wash- 
ington Jtmior High School, Rochester, New York, under the 
direction of Dr. Mason D. Gray, and at Neodeaha, Kansas. 
Such exploratory courses in modem foreign languages, of 
assured worth however briefly continued, would necessitate 
the early introduction, along with common vocabulary and 
ample constructions, of the history of the people who speak 
the language, of the geography of th«r country, of the de- 
tails of their private life, of the national character and as- 
pirations, of literature in translation, and ot the contribu- 
tions of the language to English. 

Nearly all of the recent junior-high-school textbooks in 
mathematics exemplify with varying degrees of consstoicy 
the worth-while exploratory course, emphanzing various 
assured practical uses of arithmetic and introducing the 
more commonly used operations of algebra, constructive 
geometry, and even of trigonometry that are likely to be 
of value whether the subject is continued or not. Most 
of the numerous general science texts have this conception 
as their implied or clearly enunciated ba^. And it is not 
difficult to conceive of a general social-science course, draw- 
ing its materials from history, civics, sociology, and eco- 
nomics, to give an dementary understanding of the various 
fields and to aid in solving some of the problems that will 
soon lie b^ore every pupil as a citizen. 

> TtaehfTi CoUegt Record, vol IS, pp. U^. 
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Consistent courses in fine arts and mudc will deal mudi 
more ndth appreciation than they generally do at present. 
While learning to draw, paint, and design as they are likely 
to be called on to do later in life, bc^s and girls will be 
taught something of the world's masterpieces of painting, 
sculptmc, and architecture. Music will not merely give a 
knowledge of chorus cdnging and a love for it; it will also 
teach the major forms of composition, the instruments of 
band and orchestra, and the themes of great masterpieces. 
As pupils' tastes are formed in both fine arts and music, 
teachers will discover particular aptitudes and skills which 
should receive encouragement and training in diffet«itiated 
courses. 

Industrial work for boys, whether the all-round shop for 
the small school explained by C. A. Bowman in the Manual 
Trainrng Magazine (voL 18, pp. 177-80) or the rotation 
shop-work practiced in New York (the Ettinger Flan), in 
Rochester, in Duluth, in Grand Rapids, and in many other 
places, looks toward this ideal. To be most effective for 
this purpose however, this type of industrial work should 
be supplemented by a study of occupations, both from books 
and from field trips to shops and factories. The industrial 
wwk for girls will contain elements not only of sewing and 
cooking, but also t£ miUinery, nursing, household econo- 
mics, and home management.' 

It is argued by the proponents of this plan of exploration 
that it should be prescribed for all, or nearly all, pupils re- 

I Sea Cooler uid othen, Teadurt College Retard vol. 10, pp. I19-S0, 
tK-M, SOB-eSi ud for bibliogrqihr M Bulletin M, lOl*. of the United 
Sutea Bmeau of Education. 
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gardless of the defimteness of their life ambitiona, for the 
purpose of integratiiig the whole social body. The youth 
who is likely to be an industrial worker should have some 
^impse of the fields in which his fellow academic student 
must work in preparation for a professional career, and the 
latter should leam some ot the difficulties to be overcome by 
the former in order that each may to some extent undei^ 
stand and appreciate the other's complementing contribu- 
tion to the world's work. To what extent thb ideal in a 
democracy can be attained remuns to be seen. As an ideal 
it is likely to be generally accepted. 

Ilie purpose of this section is to set forth the three major 
conceptions of the jmiior high school which are to-day con- 
tending for general acceptance, and to emphasize the ne- 
cessity of a clear understanding of more or less confiicting 
purposes before any extensive reorganization is made. 
Ideally the arguments seem most cogent for an intermedi- 
ate school of the exploratory type, but doubtiess many com- 
promises inv<dving the two other types will be necessitated 
by the lack of complete programs, adequate teachers, and 
equipment, or by certain local conditions, such as the char- 
acter and traditions of the population in a conmiunity and 
laws for compulsory school attendance. 

C. DsFlNTnONS 

The various names assigned to the new type of school 
give littie or no clue to the conception held by the founders. 
K Junior high school, intermediate school, junior school, de- 
partmental school, and other names alike indicate the insti- 
tution ^tablished to improve th? education of pupils of eariy 
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adolescence. Probably in the minds of those who invented 
tie names, the intermediate school was conceived primarily 
as a transition between the elementary grades and tlie hi^ 
school, and the junior high school as an institution to com- 
plete the education of those pupils who expect to enter on 
work about the age of fifteen. But at the present nearly aU 
junbr high schoob attempt both functions. In California 
the same intermediate school is general; in the North Central 
territory 57.3 per cent bear the name junior tu^ school,* 
which is most frequent elsewhere in the United States. 

There are three methods of securing a definition of the new 
institution. The first is to state an in<hvidual opinion; the 
second is to use the laboratory method — examine a large' 
numbtf of intermediate schools that are said to be reorgan- 
ized and use the common elements as a baas for definition; 
and the third is to secure the composite opinion of men who ■ 
are most competent to judge what a junior high school is 
or should be. 

During the past decade many individual definitiona have 
been made.* All of these are interesting, of course, as 
revealing a varied and developing conception of the new 
type of school; but each has only the validity resulting from 
the vision of its author. For several reasons it is difficult to 
compare these individual definitions, as some are positive 
while others are negative; they are based on purposes, re- 
sults, organization, administration, curricula, methods of 
teaching, age of pupils, and the like; they often are in terms 
of what ideally should be, unqualified by the limitations of 

' AnnmbCTOf tlieBe«reqiiotedb;rD(Higla»iDTA«JHi|iprBvft8dk«ol| 
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practical application; and they nearly always are stated ta 
condensed form, the elements determined by the particular 
purpose for which ihey are presented. After all, as Augus- 
tine Birrell has said of liberalism, the junior high school is 
'^ not at present a definite institution, but rather a state of 
mind, or a striTiDg to achieve a vision, either limited or 
extensive. 

Charles Hughes Johnston,^ one of the pioneers in second* 
ary-school reorganization who had wide information and 
an even wider vision, wrote that the junior high school 
is the name we have come to associate with nev ideas of promotion, 
new methods of preventing eliminatioD, new devices for moving 
selected groups through subject-matter at difFerent rates, higher 
compulsory school age, new and thorough ajialysis of pupil popu- 
lations, enriched courses, varied and partially differentiated cur- 
riculum offerings, scientifically directed study practice, new schemes 
for all sorts of educational guidance, new psychotogicBl characteri- 
zations of types in approaching the paramount school problem of 
individual differences, new school year, new school day, new kind 
of class ezercise, new kinds of laboratory and library equipment 
and utilization, and new kinds of intimate community service. 

Other features that he specifically mentions elsewhere are 
provision for the over-age pupil, better teachers and better 
supervi^on, increased exploration facilities, project and 
other like methods of instruction, discipline adjusted to 
early adolescence, departmental teaching, and de^gn in 
curriculum organization. " Curriculum differ^itiation," he 
says, "is the crudal issue." 

A large number of individual definitions have been coU 
lated, however, and the results presented * so that one may 

1 Edutational Admmulraium and Svpemtiori, vol. 2, pp. 413-24. 

' firigga: "A Composite Definition of the Junior High Schod," Eduta- 
twnal Sinmitlratwt and Supermtum, vt>L S, pp. 181 ff. 
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see what elements have seemed to those interested in the 
movement of most importance. The percentages in this 
compoate definition, which may be seen in Table V, should 
not be understood, however, as imhcating the relative im- 
portance of the items; for if all the items were marked 
even by the authors quoted, the results would probably 
be different 

TABLE V 

Showino thx pxb ckkt op 68 iNDirmuAi^ who includsd Each 

Itku in a. pEvnimoM or the Jdniob Hiqh School 

Ilemt Per eaU 

pToviuons for individual differences 64.7 

Departmoital teaching Al.ff 

Retention in school 48.fi 

Differentiated curricula 41 , 2 

Combinatioii of grades 7, 8, 9 41.2 

Enriched curricula 39,7 

Promotion by subject 39.7 

Gradual transition 86,8 

Economy of time 20.4 

Homogeneous grouping 3S.4 

Exploration of interests, aptitudes, and capacities SS . 1 

Supervised study 80.6 

Vitalized instruction 20.6 

Provisions for adolescence 20,6 

Segregatbn (distinct educational unit) 19,2 

Flexible curricula 16.2 

Provisions for social interests 16,2 

Prevocational training 14,7 

Beorganization of subject-matter 10,3 

Satisfaction of community needs 10,3 

Elimination of undesirable subject-matter 7.4 

Educational guidance 7,4 

Vocational guidance 7.4 

Vocational or trade training 7.4 

~ t of initiative A.0 
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. One careful attempt to defioe the junior high school is 
tliat by Lewis.' He sets up the following ten standards: 

1. Entrance requirements. It is proposed that the entrance 
requirements for a junioT high school shall provide for the admis- 
sion of three different groups of children: (a) those regularly pro- 
moted from the previous grade; (6) those of 14 to 21 years of age 
and of uncertain or low educational attainments; and (c) many 
ambitious children who have left school, but desire to return for 
more education. 

S. ClassiScation of pupib. Seven bases are proposed; maturity, 
ability to learn and to do, probable future schooling, natural 
capacity and interest, command of the English language, marked 
I^ystcal and mental abnormalities, and sex. 

S. Grades included. Preferably T to 9. 

4. Housing. No one of the four plans recommended. 

5. Methods of promotion. By subjects, semi-anmially. 

6. Number and kinds of curricula. "Every junior bi^ sdiod 
should maintain at least two courses; a general prevocational 
course largely free from the so-called high-school subjects and open 
to children who will probably not enter the senira- high srhool; 
the second course should be a literary or high-school prepaiatcHy 
course for those intending to enter the senior high schotd." 

7. Departmentalized instruction. 

S. Preparation of teachers. "All teachers shall be graduates of 
a four-year high-school course or its equivalent. In addition they 
shall be graduates of a standard normal school with at least one 
year of practice-teaching experience or they shall have had at least 
two years of college work, with preparation in the branches to 
be taught, with practice-teaching experience. Furthermore, all 
teachers shall be required to have had two years of distinctive suc- 
cessful teaching experience, preferably in the grades, and show 
aome evidence of professional interest, training, and study before 
being employed to teach in junior high schools. Better stili, all 
should be college graduates, with practice-teaching experience and 
wie year of successful classroom experience in the grades. It is 
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(kflirabU that specifti preparation should be made during the col- 
lege coune to teacb oat or two subjects." 

9. Pupil advisory system. AsystematicBchemeforeducation&I, 
vocational, and personal advice. 

10. Supervised study. 

The North Central Asaociation in 1918 adopted the fol- 
lowing definition and statement of aims: 

The junior high school shall normally mclude the 7th, 8th, and 
Qth years of public-school work. The junior-high-adiool organiza- 
tion and administration shall realize the following aims and pur- 
poses: 

1. To continue through its instructional program the aitna of 
public education in a democracy. 

t. To reduce to the minunum the elimination of pupils by offer- 
ing types of work best suited to their interests, needs, and capacities. 

S. To give the pupil an opportunity imder systematic educa- 
tional guidance to discover his dominant interests, capodties, and 
limitations with reference to his future vocaticHial activities or the 
continuance of his educatbn in higher schools. 

4. To economize time through such organiEaticm and admini^ 
tration of subjects and courses both for those who will continue 
their education in higher schools and for those who will enter im- 
mediately into life's activities. 

The New International Dictionary, advised by experts in . 
education, defines the junior high school as: 

A school organieation intermediate between the grammar school 
and the high school, formed by a union of the upper grades of the 
granunar school usually with one, and occasionally with two, 
grades of the high school, making a separate group and aiming to 
provide for individual difFerences among students and also to facili- 
tate transfer from the grammar school to the high school, especially 
by allowing a limited amount of election of studies and by employ- 
ing departmental teachers. 

Because of the vide variability in junior high schools a 
Uboratoiy study of their practice can yield no satisfactoiy 
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definition at present, (^^liis ba^s one can say scarcely 
more than that the junior high school b an institution for the 
education of boys and girb of early adolescence. 

There are some data, however, that contribute to a defini- 
tion on thia basis. In the questionnaire principals were 
asked to check each of four phases of a definition to indicate 
which characterize their schools. FoUowing is the definiUoD 
with the number and per cent of 275 schools checking each 
part: 

The jimbr high school is s special organization of one or jnon 
grades ot 7 to 10 — 

a. Providing by various tneans for individual difFereoces, espe- 
cially by an earlier introduction of prevocational vork and of 
subjects usually taught in the high schooL (S04, or 74.2 per 
cent.) 

b. Providing departmental teadiing, promotion by subject, 
differentiated curricula, and special attention to extra^dass 
activities. (246, or 88.7; with 3, or 1.1 per cent, saying 
"partial,") 

c. iSvviding by means of extensive and practical courses explo- 
ration for the pupils of various fields of learning and of the 
pupils' own interests, aptitudes, and abilities. (187, or 49.8 
per cent; with 13, or 4.7 per cent sayiag "partial.") 

d. Providing training particularly to fit for life the pupils likdy 
to leave school before completing the senior high school. 
(151, or 54.9 per cent; with 14, or S.l per cent saying "partiaL") 

The third method, the formulation of a definition by 
the composite opinion of men who have shown the most 
interest in the new type of institution, has been used twice. 

Childs ^ reports that twenty-five Indiana superintendents 
of schools gave to eighteen items in junior high schools the 
following relative ranks: 

> RMrgmuation Mimwmt hi Iks Ortaawr Groiw qf titdiana SdmoU. 
p.n. 
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A. Svbject modifieaikma: 

1. Reorganized courses of study. 

2. Opportunity for pupils to take more extensive offeriugs in 
|»evocatioi]al subjects tbaD the minimum state require- 
ments. 

4. Opportunity for pupils to take some subjects of the high 
school earlier, as foreign languages or algebra. 

B. Rented meihodt: 

6. Departmental teachmg. 

8. The use of the same teachers as in the senior high school, 

both m academic and special subjects. 
B. Reorganized methods of teaching. 

10. Provision for supervised study. 

C. Organixation: 

e. Close contact of grammar-school grades with the senior 
high school with respect to housing and the use of labora- 
tories and equipment. 
\$£. A distinctive organization separate from the elementaiy 
grades and the senior high school. 

D. ProtmonM for mdividwd differeruxt: 

5. Provision for greater differentiation of curricula than 
under the old conditions. 

T. Promotion by subject. 

11. Provision for rapid advancement of bright groups. 

18. Opportunity for over-age pupils regardless of thrar scho- 
lastic attainments. 
\6Ji, Shortening the period of elementary- and high-school 
truning by one year. 
17. ftovtsion for specific training along lines of interest and 
abUity. 
£. Prontumfor txfloratian and guidance: 

1S.J. Provisitm for educational and vocational information and 

guidance. 
ISJ!. Opportunity to discover interests and capacities. 
14. Better organization of pupils' social activities. 

Briggs > used a more comprehensive seriea of items and 

> Eduo<aiomai Adminulraliom and Suptrwuion, nl 5, pp. 88S-801. 
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a lai^r number of judges (16 professors of educatioo, 8 
state superintendents of schools or their representatives. 
19 dty superintendents, and 18 principab of junior high 
schools) to secure a similar composite definition. Following 
are the items with the percentage of the judges voting each 
(A) as essential; (B) as desirable, and (C) as either essential 
or desirable. Numerous qualifications to the answers are 
quoted in the article from which these data are taken: 

TABLE VI 
Showinq pes cents of Appbotal of Deftnition Units 
1. A dutinct educational unit, (A, 54.1; B, U£; C, 68.9.) 
ft. separated in organization from the elementary grades, (A, 

68.S; B, U.6; C, 86.0.) 
8. separated in organization from the senior high school. (A, 
41.0iB,44.S;C, S5.S.) 
Combining the school years 

4. 7-8 (A. 9.8; B, ft.8; C, 19.7.) 

5. 7-9 (A, 41.0; B, 54.1 ; C, 96.1.) 

6. 7-10 (A, 11.5; B, 19.7; C, 31.«.) 

7. Other combinatbns. (A, 4.9; B, 4.9; C, 9.8.) 

8. Suitable for all pupils approximately 12 to 16 years of age. 
{A. 72.1; B, 18.0; C, 90.1.) 

Seeking 

0. to retain pupils longer in school. (A, 72.1; B, 23.0; C, 95.1.) 

10. to provide curricula of a vocational character for pupils who 
will assuredly leave school early. (A, 59.0; B, 81.1; C, 90.1.) 

11. to provide a more gradual transition to higher schools, (A. 
78.7; B, 14.8; C, 93.5.) 

IS. to accelerate in varying degrees all pupils who will continue 
in school, (A, 67.2; B, 29.5; C, 96.7.) 

13. to explore pupils' interests, (A, 80.3; B, 16.4; C, 06.7.) 

14. to explore pupils' aptitudes, (A, 83.6; B, 14.8; C, 98.4.) 

15. to explore pupils' capacities; (A, 80.3; B, 14.8; C, 95.1.) 

to explore for the pupil by means of material in itadf worth 
while: 
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16. poaaibilities in the major acsdemic aubjecU, (A, A9.0; B, 
8tJ8; C, 91.S.) 

17. possibilities in seven] industries of local importance. (A, 
49.8; B, 39.Si C, 88.S.) 

Providing for indtvidiul differences 

18. by differentiated curricula, (A. 77.0; B. 19.7; C, 98.7.) 

19. gradually increasing m differentiation, (A, 73.8; B, H.S; 
C, 95.1.) 

20. fully differentiated aa early as tbe future of pupils is known 
with reasonable definiteneaa. (A, S4.6; B, 32.8; C, £7.4.) 

TUs approves in the junior high school 

tl. real vocatbnal traJnuig for pupils who with their parents' 
consent decided to enter a trade about the age of sixteen, 
(A. l«.4;B.42.e:C, fi9.0.) 

22. earlier direct preparation for higher education for pupils 
likely to continue .school; (A, 41.0; B, 41.0; C, 82.0.) 

23. by tiie organization of groups homogeneous in ability. (A, 
27.S;B, 69.2; C.M.I.) 

Using methods of teaching 

24. between those of the elementary school and those of the high 
school, (A, 72.1; B, 13.2; C, 85.8.) 

25. including many projects, (A, S9.0; B, 31.1; C. 90.1.) 

26. encouraging initiation on the part of pupils. (A, 7SA; B, 
14.8; C, 90.1.) 

Using departmental teaching 

27. partial, (A, 4S.«; B, 8.8; C. 50.8.) 

28. full, (A, 2g.fi; B, 23.0; C. 52.5.) 

29. a gradually increasing amount. (A, 45.9; fi, 19.7; C, 
65.6.) 

SO. Using promotion by subject. (A, 73.8; B, 19.7; C, 93.5.) 
Providing curricula 

31. enriched beyond those commonly found for pupib 12 to 16 
years of age, (A, 85.S; B, 11.5; C, 96.8.) 

32. flexible to suit mdividual needs. (A. 83.6; B, 14.8; C, 98.4.) 
Reorganizing courses of study 

so as to eliminate material justified t(a the most part 
S3, cmly by traditional practice. (A, 80.3; B, 18.0; C, 98.4.) 
34. only by the logical organization of subject^natter, (A. 70.5; 

B, 23.0; C, 93 J.) 
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S5. only by deferred raluee. (A, COJ; B, MA; C, 63.0.) 
So as to meet assured 

36. immediate needs, (A. 50.S; B. 27.0; C, 78.7.) 

87. future needs. (A. ilJi; B, SS.8; C, 80.S.) 
Providing systematic guidance for each individual pupil 

S8. educational, (A, 65.6; B, 32.8; C. 98.4.) 

S». personal. (A, 68.9i B, 87.9; C, 9S.7.) 

40. vocational. (A, S7.4; B, 41.0; C, 08.4.) 

41. Emphasising ertra-curriculum activities of various kinds. 
(A, fi0.8;B, 44.S;C, 05.1.) 

48. Granting an increased amount of opportunity to pupils for 
participation in the social administration of the achooL 
(A, 58.4;B. S7.7;C, 90.1.) 
As, separate items, not necessarily included under this head: 
In discipline 
48. by some form of self-govermnent, (A, ti.9; B, 54.1 ; C, 78.7.) 
44. by advisory comidk. (A, W.i; B. 59.0; C, 85^1.} 

From tlieae data any one can make his own definition of 
what a junior high school is or ought to be. It certainly 
. would be unwise, however, at this time to consider any defi- 
nition as more tliau tentative, to be modified aa the needs 
of early adolescence and the posabilities of the institution 
are more clearly seen. 

D. Extent of the Juniok-Hiqh-School Motembnt 
A question frequently asked is. How many junior high 
schools are there? Any satisfactory answer to this question 
must start with a generally accepted definition, and this, as 
we have already seen, does not exist. Under the circum- 
stances, then, we can do no more than attempt to ascertain 
how many junior high schools are reported and claimed by 
those who reply to letters of inquiry. 
The method pursued in this study to secure an ap|mud- 
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mate rep^ to the question was, first, to collate all of the 
tentative Hsta that had been made of junior high schools; 
second, to send this list to each State Department of Educa- 
tion, with a request that it be supplemented; third, to write 
to eadi principal asking if he considered his school of the 
new tTpe; and> fourth, to send an extended questionnaire to 
aD who replied a£Brmatively to the first or to a follow-up in- 
quii7, and to those from whom no reply was received. These 
questionnaire replies represent conditions as they vrtxe in 
the spring of 1917. 

As might be expected, a great deal of confusion was 
caused by the replies, especially when they were supple- 
mented by data from other sources. For example, one 
principal reported that he did not have a junior hi^ sdiool, 
yet the Assistant Superintendent had two months previ- 
ously conducted the inquirer to the very school as an illus- 
tration cX what the city was attempting by way of reorgan- 
ising intermediate grade education. A denial was received 
from Boston, yet in Superintendent Dyer's Annual Report 
for 1917 appears: "At the preset time the third year or 
ninth grade has been developed and is in operation in ten 
districts. The School Committee has by a definite order 
recognized the intermediate department as a part (A the 
school system." The ninth grade of this department has re- 
lieved the high schools of more than eight hundred pupils. A 
number of places were recorded, and are still being recorded 
in reports, as having junior high schools, though the princi- 
pals do not themselves make the clum. Beverly and Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, come in this cat^ory. The State In- 
spector of High Schools of North Dakota records in his Re- 
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port for 1917 the following, which do not appear in any gen- 
eral list and for which this report has do data: first Class 
Junior High Sohoola: i, and 4 in part; First Class Six-Six 
Plan: S; Second Class Junior High Schools: 1, and 2 in part; 
Second Class Six-Six Plan: 2, and 2 in part; Third Class 
Junior High Schools: « in part; Third Class Six-Six Plan: 1. 
and I in part. And the UniTersity (A Illinois High-School 
Visitor records in his Report for 1917-18 the following ac- 
credited junior high schools ot which we have no other rec- 
ord or from which bo reply was received: Belleville Town- 
ship, Chicago (the Lucy Flower Technical School), Dundee, 
Monmouth, Normal, St. Charles, Urbana, and Woodstock. 
Doubtless there were also other junior high schools of viach 
no record was found. 

A report that a junior high school is at a place is fre- 
quently — periiaps usually — an indication that a reorgani- 
zation is contemplated, even though the principal or super- 
intendent does not reply to inquiry or denies its existence. 
Davenport, Iowa, for example, denied having a junior high 
school in 1917, yet it had "ist voted $860,000 tx> build three; 
Jackson, Michigan, had none in 1917, yet a year later it 
opened two at a cost of $700,000; Lexington, Kentucky, and 
East Syracuse, New York, are other cities that reorganized 
their schools soon aft«r the inquiry was finished. A consider- 
able number of places that denied having junior high schools 
replied that "one may be opened next year." 

Critics on going over the list express surprise that a junior 
high school is claimed in this place or is denied in that, of 
which they have personal knowle<^. It is all a matter (rf 
definition. One illusttation of the difference in conception 
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viU suffice. From an unpublished study by the Council (^ 
Education of the State ctf New Jeney are taken the follow- 
ing brief descriptions <^ two schools, the former ctaimii^ a 
jimior high acbool, the latter denying one: 

Bloomfield : Eighth-grade pupils preparing for academic high- 
achool courses take algebra and either Latin or French. Pupila 
preparing for the commercial course in the high school and those 
who do not expect to enter high school take fa the eighth-grade 
bookkeeping and a larger amount of mdustrial work (domestic sci- 
eoce tor girls and shop-work for boys) than do the other pupils. 
In other subjects the work is uniform for all pupils. 

Englewood : All seventh- and eighth-grade pupils are brought to- 
getber in an intermediate school. Pupila are divided into four 
groups, each characterized by an elective subject or group of sub- 
jects as follows: 

Group A — Latin or French. 

Group B — Typewriting and extra English. 

Group C — Drawing and Household Arts. 

Group D — Mechanical Drawing and Printing. 
Each of the elective subjects or group of subjects occupies four 
hours a week. Hie mathematics of Grade 8 A for Group A is 
arithmeUc and algebra; for Group B, Commercial Arithmetic and 
the elements of bookkeeping; for Groups C and D, practical ^pli- 
cations of arithmetic and accounts. In other subjects the work is 
identical for all four groups. A different emphasis is, however, 
given to the English work of Group A from that of the other three 

Following the entry of the United States into the World 
War there was a stowing-down of all normal prc^ressive 
movements in education, the schools devoting themselves to 
routine work and without stint to the tasks assigned them 
by the Government and its auxiliary agencies. All building 
programs were held in abeyance and the reorganization of 
sdtools almost entirely stopped. But all the time plans 
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were being made; and after the armistice the eatablishing of 
junior high schools b^an again in earnest, especially in the 
latter cities. 

In Table VII is presented the number of junior high 
schools Tei>orted in the several States up to March, 1917, 
with data returned for this study as to the number claiming 
reorganization, filling out questionnaires, and not replying. 
There is also included the distribution of 203 junior high 
schools reporting in 1918 to Davis from the seventeen States 
in the territory of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schook. The differences between the two 
returns will emphasize the difficulty of ascertaining the 
number of scboob that have at any time been reoiganized. 

Up to the spring of 1917, 800 junior high schools had been 
reported; of these 292 filled and returned questionnaires, 
and 8ff more claimed to be junior high schools, but made no 
detailed returns of data. In all, then, there were 377 schools 
that claimed to have effected reoiganization. To this total 
there should, of course, be added such schools as were men- 
tioned above (pages 57-59), and a number, on doubt, from 
those that were listed, but made no reply to one or more in- 
quiries. With the estimated increase since 1917 it is proba- 
bly well within the facts to say that there are to-day upwards 
<d eight hundred junior high schools in the United States. 
The only section of the country that has been unresponsive 
to the movement is the South, from North Carolina to Lou- 
isiana, and a few States in the Fu West. So rapid a growth 
of a new educational institution or of a marked modification 
in an old one is unparalleled in our history. 

The profession by so large a number of principals and 
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ShOWINO THZ NcifBEB OF JOMIOH HiGH ScHOOU BXPOBTED, 
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TABLE TTI (fxmlCnuai) 
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BUperintendents tiiat they have reorgaDized their schools is 
important as indicating a change in conceptions of Americao 
secondary education; and even when the actual changes are 
small, it is of importance as revealing the dissatisfaction 
with existing oitjanizatioQ, subject-matter, and methods, 
and a [>eroept)on of an ideal that is better. That this dis- 
satisfaction exists and that the ideal is often dim invite 
leadership to direct the spirit into concrete realization. 

Junior high schools, so far as reported, ranged in size from 
23 to 2465 pupils. The 259 that gave the total enrollment 
for 1916-17 had the distribution shown in Table VIII. 
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TABLE Vin 
Sbowhtq the DlsTBisinioN of Enbollhents op 259 Jcmoti 

HtOH SCBOOLS OF JtlAj CoKBINATIONB OF Ga&DBS 

Sin Number Sua Numbtr 

10-100 67 801- MO 4 

101-200 01 001-1000 B 

C01-300 SS 1001-1100 1 

901-400 82 1101-1300 « 

401-500 es 1201-lSOO 4 

Wl-400 14 1301-1400 

«01-tO0 7 1401-lWO 1 

701-800 S 2001-2SO0 1 
Median — £92 pupib 

Inasmucli as these 259 schools bad almost all combina- 
tions of grades (7-9, 7-8, 6-8, etc.) another distribution is 
shown in Table IX of the 157 schools having grades 7-8-9. 

TABLE IX 
SBowiHa THX Distribution of EmioujfEinB of 107 Jdniob 

HlOB SCHOOU of GkADEB 7, 8, AND 9 
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The median enrollment of these 167 schools was 948 pu- 
pils. Three fourths <^ them had more than 116 pupils, and 
one fourth bad more than 496. If we assume that there 
were 500 junior high schfMls in 1917 and tbst these 167 
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were typical as to size, we can estimate the total number of 
pupils as approximately 125,000. The average number of 
pupils in 269 schoob having grades 7-8 or 7-8-9 was 218, as 
compared with an average of 168 for the 29S schools listed by 
Davis in the North Central territory. 

Distributing the pupils by grades, we find that there were 
20,916 in the seventh; 19,71 1 in the eighth; and 16,026 in the 
ninth. The avert^es are 133.2, 125.5, and 112.1 for the re- 
spective grades. One cannot estimate from these figures the 
holding power of the junior high schoob, for not only is the 
number of entering pupib growing each year, but many 
schoob for one reason or another transfer pupils to or ^m 
the junior high school in the eighth or ninth grade. 

For the schoob reporting, the average percentage of boys 
to the total enrollment in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades respectively was 48.7, 48.4, and 46.6. Fifty per cent 
of tbe schoob had in the seventh grade a range of 45.5 to 
52.7 per cent of boys; in the eighth, a range of 44.5 to 51.9; 
and in the ninth, a range of 41.9 to 51.2. Davis found 
the perceutj^^ of boys among 21,658 pupils in the North 
Central territory to be 43.9. 
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CHAPTER m 
CLAIMS AND OBJECTIONS 
A. Claims for the Junior High School 
The claims vhicli have in various places beea made for 
Uie junior high school are numerous and attractive. When a 
critic realizes, however, that they are based on several dif- 
fenait conceptions, he is prepared For disappointment as to 
the achievements by any single school, and he is led to con- 
sider the claims as an expression of educational ideals. In so 
far as the function implied by each claim is worth the ex- 
penditure that it will require of invention, effort, and money, 
it is likely to influence the future development of inter- 
mediate schools. Generally speaking, the claims are a 
reversal of the criticisms made of the eight-four organi- 
zation; but for convenience it has been thought wise to ccd- 
lect, organize, and present all the major claims that have 
been made. 

I When collated, the claims seem to be (I) that the new ^ 
/ organization will bring about certain administrative ad- 
/ vantages; (II) that it will produce better curricula and • 
courses of study; (III) that it will find or develop bett«r ' 
teachers and therefore secure better teaching; (IV) that it , 
will provide more fittingly for the needs of pupils due to 
individual differences; and (V) that these provisions will i 
in turn retain pupils longer in school, facihtate their tran- 
sition to higher schools, save time for them, and result in a 
more effective training in character. 
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These claima wUl now be presented in more detail, each 
followed by brief comment. 

Claim L The junior high school will make possible cer* 
tain administrative advantages, lliese are: 

a. Classes of approximately normal size; 

6. A mote nearly complete use of the school plant; 

c. The full use, for at least a day at a time in one building. 
of special teachers and supervisors, thus preventing 
the loss due to traveling from one school to another; 

d. The offering of differentiated curricula; 

e. Departmental teaching; 
/. Fromotimi by subject. 

It ia obvious that the details of this general claim apply 
only to a centralized school containing enough pupils to make 
one or more full-sized classes for each half-year grade. Ref- 
erence to page 8 will show how a centralized school would 
make possible all of the six details; but sometimes, as in 
Kalamazoo, the establishing of junior hi^ schools does 
not necessarily result in the congregation, even in a aty of 
considerable size, of enough pupils to make the enumerated 
details economical. The desirability of the first three de- 
tails is assumed; that ct the last three is discussed else- 
where.' 

If pupils are distributed according to the data given for 
1916-17 ' there will be approximately the numlm for 
each grade in junior high schools of various sizes as shown 
in Table X. 

> See pagei 137 ff., ISO ff., 15S B. 

* Rrport oS United Slater Commisiiontr ef Edtwalion for 1017, vol. ii, 
p.«. 
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While tlLe distribution will vai7 widely with the locality, 
one may estimate roughly from this table the nmnber t^ 
clasaes that may at the beginning be expected in eadt grade. 
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If the junior \u^ school increases the per cent of retaktioiu 
as it is said to do, of course the numbers in the upper grades 
will be larger. 

Claim n. The junior hi^ school will make eaaer dedred 
reforms in curricula, courses of study, and extra-curricula 
activities. 

To an extent this clum is undoubtedly true, for it is 
characteristic at human nature to ddet several desired 
changes until they may all be attempted together. Just as 
moving to a new house often gives the necessary stimulus 
for the purchase of some long-needed article of furniture 
and the rearrangement of old ones, so the administrative 
change to a new type of organization facilitates the remaking 
of educational offerings. There is frequent testimony that 
parents, teachers, and pupils have accepted as a matter of 
course in junior high schools changes which because of pro- 
tests had to be abandoned when attempted in the grammar 
grades. 

Althou^ desired r^orms are by the new organisation 
made eaaer, it does not at all follow that th^ will auto- 
matically or inevitably result Until the purposes of a 
junior high school are clearly and definitdy formulated, 
changes of curricula, if made at all, will be of uncertain 
value, courses of study will continue much as in the past, 
and extra-curricula activities will be more or less fortuitous. 
But although there are several contending purposes for the 
new type of school, many evidences of modified subject- 
matter are seen; the junior high school is unquestionttbly 
facilitating reform in this field. Fortunately it is proving 
as effective in the small town or rural district as in the dties. 
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Claim m. Hie junior hi^ school will find or derdcq) 
better teachers and therefore secure better teaching. 

Here is no inherent reason -why this claim should be 
justified; but in practice it for several reasons usually is. 
There is a dearly recognized ambition among teachers to 
prefer teaching higher grades of vork — an ambition that 
has been fostered by the practice in many places of paying 
larger salaries as the work advances and by an augmented 
social rem^nition for advanced teaching. As the salary tJ 
junior high schoob is generally somewhat above that of the 
gtanunar grades, superintendents have sdzed the opportu- 
nity to reward by promotion unusually skilled and ambi- 
tious teachers in the grades. The salary, the prestige of 
the name " hi(^ school " even with " junior " prefixed, and 
the demands of industrial subjects, too, have resulted in an 
increased number of men teachers for early adolescents. 
"niis result tends to satisfy those who believe that children 
at this age should come under the influences of teachers of 
both aexea. 

Again, novdty (A organization facilitates the introduction 
td new and better ^rpes of teaching; teachers are more will- 
ing to attempt in the junior high schools methods which 
supported hy convincing theory are difficult in older organ- 
izationa because of other traditions. Observation of a 
number of junior high schools shows a spirit of receptivity 
to new methods that is most encouraging. Besults in 
both small and large schools will depend, of course, on 
the clearness with which methods suited to definite pur- 
poses are conceived and presented to the teachers and on 
the oonsstency id skillful supervision. 
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Claim TV* The junior hi^ sdiool vill provide better 
for the oeeda of pupils due to individual differeacea: 

a. Of ability; 

b. Of prospective career: 

1. educatioiuil, 

2. vocational; 
0. Of sex. 

This claim is based on a recognition of widespread indi- 
vidual diffoences of abilify and on an assumption that at 
this age some work differentiated in kind or in amount should 
be offered because of these differences in ability, prospective 
career, and sex. Aa already shown, there is some objection 
to curricula in the junior high school differentiated on the 
basis of future caieer; differentiation on the basis of ability 
and sex is more generally approved, though seldom pro- 
vided. To make any differentiation possible, it is neces- 
sary to have enough pupils congrc^ted to fill two or more 
classes for each grade; to make it profitable, there must 
again be definiteness of purpose, a more or less reformu- 
lated program for orgamzation, subject-matter, and methods 
of teaching, and teachers who are both sympathetic with 
the plan and ab!e. Individual differences in early adoles- 
cents are to an extent being provided for in other types of 
schoob; but as the junior high schocJ has been established 
largely becauise of a rect^nition of such differences and oS 
\}x&T several demands, it probably concentrates more of its 
efforts on making satisfactory provisions than other types 
do. Certunly it so far has no traditions to make such pro- 
visions difficult. 

Claim V. The junior high school will, by its various pro- 
vinonfl, 
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(a) increase the persistence of jmpila in school; 

(6) fatdlitate the tiansitioQ tA pupils to hi^er schoob 

(1) by destn^ing the sharp break between ele- 
mentaiy and secondary education; 

(2) by removing the change to a higher school from 
the period at which the age of compulsory edu- 
cation for most pupils terminates, and 

(3) by a saving of time for all pupils; 

(e) better develop the character of individual pupils. 

The vaUdity of this clum depends, of course, on the ex- 
tent to wliich the junior high school has provided adequate 
machinery for achieving the other claims made for it. If 
it has 80 reformed its oiganizaUon that the government 
and atmosphere are congenial to early adolescents, and the 
content cX its courses and methods of teaching ao that both 
piq>ils and parents are convinced of the worth of its instruc- 
tion, there is every reason to expect an improv^nent in per- 
sistence. It has recently been shown * that inability to do 
high-school work is not the primary cause of elimination. 
Certainly an institution which pupils enter before the law 
permits them to go to work and which offers no conv^ent 
sU^ping-point imtil the subjects of secondary education have 
been e^ored and have had a chance to moke their appeal, 
an institution which provides in several w^^ for individual 
differences, and which affords attractive and profitaUe extra- 
curricula activities, is Ukely to hold pupils longer than one 
that does none of these things. 

If the junior high school has provided a gradual transi- 
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tioD in subject-matter, in types of teaching, and in general 
atmosphere, and if by exploration and guidance it fumiahea 
information concerning advanced work and its worth, it ia 
likely to facilitate transfer to higher schools. The saving 
of time dq>ends to a large extent on the conception adopted 
for the school and on the homogeneous grouping of pupils 
)f superior ability with encouragement for them to proceed 
as fast as they may with profit. If by any means pupils 
ore lettuned longer, the school has greater opportuni^ by 
all its resources to develop the character of each individual. 
It is asserted that more can be done toward achieving this 
end by extra-curricula than by any other activities. 

The details of this general clum must ultimatdy be judged 
by results; thus far, established junior high schools are 
too various and on the whole too young to fumidi con- 
vincing data. Hieoretically the claim should be measur- 
ably substantiated in schools both small and large. 

B. Objections to the Junior Hiqh School 
It is not surprising that proposals for so radical a change 
in an established system as that of introdudng an inter- 
mediate school Aould result in many objections, especially 
since the new institution has been variously omceived and 
ance it has often been extravagantly advocated as a sure 
cure for all educational ills. Hie wonder is that objectiona 
should have been so little ui^^. Perhaps sharper and more 
insistent critidsm would have effected greater definiteness 
in planning and more material changes in organization. 

For this report a su mmary of all objectiw is was made, 
based on a com prehepsive review^ educational a 
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<Mi notes recorded •^**'"_"'flny r'rt" fi"'i mn yersa tioMi and 
aanpo rta from Bwmerous corroflpondcnta. It is not thought 
□ecessaiy, however, to present with comment such an ezpres- 
sicHi of judgment as that " the arguments for a junior hi^ 
school are unconvtnciiig,'* such an ezpresmon of dim vision 
as that " the results of reoiganiEation are not likely to be 
worth the fight against the induration of the public and 
schoohnen alike," such indefinite statements as that "six 
years for secondary education seems too long." or such de- 
tails as are not peculiar to the new type of school. Tbs 
other objections are given with brief explanation and com- 
ment, facts regarding practice being reserved for later 
chapt««. 

Objection L The junior-higb-school prc^ram a indefinite. 

For schools by and large this objectiim must be im- 
mediatdy admitted. Tie claims set forth have shown 
great enthusiasm as educators have glunpsed the posability 
(rf breaking from tradition and of trying-out th«r ideas of 
what ou^t to be; but these vimons have frequentiy con- 
coned only phases of the problem and too ctften have 
directly contradicted each other, not only in details, but 
also in fundamental principles. Perhaps it is only by mul- 
tifarious " groping, testing, passing cm " that we may ^* 
pect advance. But certainly to make any advance economi* 
cally it is necessary to prepare beforehand a definite program 
soundly based on clearly formulated principles. 

Objection IL Critidsma are for the most part of ddects 
that can be remedied in the present organizatitm. 

This objecti(»i, too, must be generally admitted, tbete 
are few, if any, details in all the junior high schools tiiat 
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may not be found somewhere in the most progressive de- 
mentat? schools. ' But there can be little question that as 
a class the junior high schools are showing more activity in 
seddng changes than are the conventional schoob, and that 
when progressive they are likely to attempt more of the le- 
foims that are recognized as desirable. Those who for any 
reason object to the junior high school have one sure means 
of preventing its establishment — that is, by introducing 
into the common system the features the promise of which 
has given impetus and popularity to the movement for 
reorganization. In further rebuttal of this objection it is 
argued that the change in administraUve unit makes other 
changes ea^er. The testimony on this point is so strong as 
to be convincing. As neither teachers nor parents have any 
traditions regarding the junior hif^ school, they accept with 
a minimum of protest dettuls of any reasonable program. 

He remaining objections may be grouped under three 
heads: objections certain to be remedied in time; objections 
in part or wholly remediable by good administration; and 
objections to f undameutal matters. The following five ob- 
jections concern conditions that are likely to be remedied 
in time. 

Objection jn. State laws make the establishment of 
junior high schools difficult if not impossible. 

In a numbo* of States laws that were formulated when the 
ideal was an eight-year elementary school followed by four 
years M a high school very naturally make difficult any ma- 
terial modification of the educational program, lliese laws 
concern the definition of schools, the distribution of schod 
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funds, nnifonn cunicola ot courses of study, uniform text- 
books, the certificatioa of teachers, required records and 
reports, and compulsory attendance. 

The definition of elementary schools or of high schools is 
frequently important because of statutes referring to the 
institutions defined and because of the restrictions on prac- 
tice sometimes contained in the definition. The Indiana 
Bevised Statutes,^ for example, declare that 

the dementary 3chc»ls shall include the first eight (8) years of 
school work, and the course of study for such years which is now 
{^escribed or may hereafter be prescribed by law. The commis- 
sioned high schoob shall include not leas than four (4) years' work 
following the eight yeats in the elementary school 

Despite this statute, however, there are in Indiana several 
well-developed junior hi^ schools. In California likewise 
a number of progressive junior high schools developed under 
the handicap of the law. which was amended in 1015 as 
follows: * 

The high-school board of any high-school district or the trustees 
of any high school may prescribe intermediate-school courses and 
admit thereto pupils who have completed the sixth year of the 
elementary school. . . . The first two years of the intermediate- 
school course sh^ include instruction in the school studies gen- 
erally taught in the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary 
schools, and may include such other studies including secondary, 
vocational, and industrial subjects, as said high-school board may 
prescribe. 

In Vermont, too, in order that the program recommended 
by the educational survey might be adopted, the legislature 
in 1015 * passed amendments to the State school laws per- 
Section'lTfO. * VeniiontSdiooIUwa.l9IJt,p, W. 
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mitting the State Board of Education, " with the approval 
of the school dii«ctora in the towns concerned," to divide 
secondary schools into two classes: (a) junior hi^ schools, 
having a foui^year course, grades 7 to 10, and (b) senior 
high schools, having a six-year course, grades 7 to IS. The 
courses are to be 

flexible in character, designed for the instruction of pupils who 
have completed an elonentsry course of not less than six years, 
and suitable to the number and needs of local pupils; and the 
State Boaid of Educatbn shall arrange for a course of study, in- 
duding vocational opportunities appropriate to the needs of pupils 
in the several communities. In any town where a junior high school 
b established the State Board of Education shall make the neces- 
sary readjustment of the course of study in tiie elementary school 

As an illustration of the obstacles impeding the establish- 
ment of junior high schools, the old law in New Jersey may 
be cited. Under it municipalities received from the State 
9200 for each elementary teacher employed and $400 for 
each high-school teacher providing that he taught no class 
below the ninth grade. Thus a munidpality would lose one 
half the appcatiomnent by the State for each hi^-schocJ 
licenUate who taught any class in grade seven or eight and 
would gain nothing for each lower-school teacher who gave 
instruction to the ninth grade. The law was amended in 
1016 so that certain cities would receive from the State 
$315 for each junior-high-school teacher. 

In States which prescribe by statute the subjects that 
may be taught in the first eight grades and which support 
the curriculum by the adoption of textbooks for uniform use 
in every school, reform in the intermediate grades would 
seem to be impossible. But there are numerous instances 
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ct the development in such States of junior hi^ schools, 
either because some £aw was found in the statutes or be- 
cause an evasion was approved or permitted by the authori- 
ties. Laws designed for different conditions frequently pre- 
scribe separate examinations for license to teach in the first 
dght grades and in the high school; and the superior license 
does not include the other. This situation creates a real 
obstacle, but not an LD8iq>erab]e one, since a teacher ambi- 
tious to teach in a three-year junior hi^ school may take 
both examinations. The laws requiring uniform records 
and reports also place added labor on juni(»-high-8chool 
administrators. 

The Minnesota law provides for rdeasing from schod 
attendance children who are fourteen years of age if they 
have completed the common branches, or the eighth grade. 

Tbe proposed plan of regrouping . . would make this provision 
<rf the law a misfit. If it is to serve a useful end, the law should be 
so changed as to aicourage its comi^etioti by all pupils under 
sixteen years of age.' 

Other laws concerning this compulsory attendance, as in 
Ohio and New York, ore fflmtlarly based on the old organiza- 
tion of an ei^t-year elementary school. But there is no 
reason to believe that the States will long hesitate to make 
any such changes in their laws as a convincing program for 
educational advance may necessitate. 

Objection IV. There is a lack of suitable text-books. 

This objection is still valid, though publishers are now 

producing a number of texts especially designed for junior 

hi^-sdiool use. Whether they prove suitable or not will 

■ 3ul!etin 30, MinncaoU State Depvtment of Educstioo. 
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appear only after they are given extended trial. like ibe 
texts pr^Mued for other schools, they reflect the personal 
opinions of individual authors as to what should be tau^t, 
opinions modified by what seems to be tlie demand of the 
adiools. It is unfortunate that there do not exist clearly 
formulated criteria for judging texts, for they probably do 
more, the country over, to influence educational practice 
than does any other one factor. The lack of texts is bang 
remedied; whether the new books will be suitable or not 
depends to a large extent on the ability of their authors to 
recognize fundamaital purposes of the junior high school 
and their willingness to follow declared purposes even to the 
extent of breaking with tradition. Several of the books pre- 
pared for junior hi^ schools manifest many novel and com- 
mendable features, showing far more independence than do 
similar texts for the traditional senior high school. 

Objectioa V. There is a lack of suitable teachers. 

It this objection means that there is an insufiBcient supply 
of teachers fully informed of the purposes of the junior high 
school and adequately trained sympathetically to carry out 
tliose purposes in practice, it must unquestionaUy be sus- 
tained. But as is pointed out elsewhere, superintendents are 
very generally rewarding their successful and ambitious 
teachers by placing them in the junior hi^ school, fre- 
quently with an increase of aaiaxy or with more agreeable 
conditions for work. Whether or not these teachers and 
the younger ones who have sought s[>e(nal training for thar 
tasks in normal schools and colleges become satisfactory 
depends very largely on the clearness with which their 
principal perceives the purposes of the schools and the 
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aadduity with iriiicli by superviuon he modifies their prac- 
tice to secure the desiied ends. 

Objection VL There is a lack of prop^ buildings and 
equipment. 

What s proper building and eqiupment are for a junior 
high school will be determined very largely by the educa^ 
tional purpose tor which it is estabUshed. If the school is 
to differ materially from the hi^er elementary school, it is 
not hkdy to find ready and open for occupancy an equipped 
building suitable for its worlc. The attractiveness of its 
pn^ram is quite as hkely, as the popular conception of a 
city's financial status, to determine whether or not such 
a building can be secured. Facts as to buildings and 
grounds actually in use will be presented in chapter xi. 
It is pertinent to commend here the pn^am followed at 
Beverly, Massachusetts, where the superintendent, in con- 
terence with the State Department of Education, first 
formulated the curricula for the junior hi^ school and 
then had drawn plans for an adequate building in which 
to present the necessary courses. This seems such a 
reasonable procedure that one wonders that it is not uni- 
versa!. But in order to secure some educational progress, 
many compromises have been made the country over as 
to mechanical matters. The generosity of the public in 
providing hi^-school buildings and equipment during the 
past two decades does not make this objection promise to 
be insuperable. 

Objection Vn. There is much opposition from elemen- 
tary-school principals and teachers who feel sUghted by not 
bang taken into the junior high schod. 
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The eztoit to \dudi this objection u true is difficult to as- 
certwn, for it is not as a rule openly given as the cause for 
oppoution. But it has had its ^ect, nevertheleaa, in subtly 
blocking numerous programs for reorganization. Althoti^ 
it is only human for one to feel a keen sting at not bang 
chosen for some coveted post, the criterion in every case 
should be the interests of the pupils and the public rather 
than the feelings of some teachers and principals. To off- 
set such feeling as may result, feeling that must by the very 
nature of things be temporary, is the stimulus given to those 
who, because of ambition, ability, and industry, ate chosen 
to conduct the experiment. Du Shane points out that there 
will remain yeoman work to do in the abbreviated elemen- 
tary school, especially in the last three grades, partly because 
the lower school will need material modification in fully 
performing its work, and partly because grades 4 to 6 

have not been adequately organized in timea past. The teachers 
in these grades have beei the new and ine3q>erienced teachers of 
the system, as contrasted with the primary teachers on the one 
hand and the upper-grade teachers on the other. Non-promotbns 
have been high. Drill has been regarded as the chi^ function of 
the grades, while the heavy withdrawal of pupils has given clear 
evidence that the pupils need something that is vital and attroc* 
tive. Let elementary principals attack these problems and they 
will not miss the seventh and eighth grades. 

The two following objections, in so far as they are valid, 
are wholly or in part remediable by good administratioit. 

Objection Vm. Departmental teaching is bad for pupils 
of the immaturity found in junior high schools. 

Here a real issue is joined. The arguments for and against 
(l«{>artmeutiil tea<Jung we aumerousi but unfortunately 
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there ore few or no data as to results that warrant an al> 
Bolute answer concerning its value. That tlie judgment of 
schoolmen is strongly in its favor is evidenced by its all but 
universal use in high schook and by its extension down- 
ward into the lower grades. There is so much variation 
in opinion as to when and to what extent it should be intro- 
duced that he is a rash p««on who ventures a dogmatic 
judgment. The arguments for and against departmental 
teaching are presented in chapter v, section A. A careful 
examination oi this display wiU show that the arguments are 
of very uneven value, that thi^ do not always join issue, 
that too frequently they rest upon assumptions unproved 
and perhaps not completely considered, and that unfortu- 
nately they are for the most part expressions of judgment 
based on -wide but very varied experiences. 

If junior hi^ schools are to " bridge the gap " between 
the elementary and the secondary school, it would seem 
reasonable that they should use among other practices a 
modified form of departmental teaching, introdudng it 
gradually from the seventh grade onward. So far as the 
arguments are sound that the change from a sin^e teacher 
in the elementary school to several in the high school is de- 
moralisdngt it would seem even stronger still against the sud- 
den change two years eariier. Testimony that no such de- 
moralization exists when a sudden change is made in the 
seventh grade is frequent, but it is not convincing. Cer- 
tainly any system of departmental or even of semi-depart- 
mental organization that is not suppl^nented by a car^ 
fully planned advisoty system is likdy to earn the objectitws 
tliat the individual pupil is inadequately looked ofteTi di- 
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rected, and encouraged. On considering the question of de- 
partmental teaching one should constantly inquire which 
of the clums are hkely to be justified under reasonably good 
administration. Both departmental and non-departmental 
teaching need skillful and continued supervision. 

Objection IX. The junior high school will cause two 
gaps in the school ^stem instead of one. 

So far as this objection is valid it argues for a imified 
twelve-year system. For many reasons the country has 
very generally approved as ideal the separation of secondary- 
school pupils from those younger; therefore the arguments 
pertaining to a continuous twelve-year school are not con- 
odered here. The objection overlooks two very essential 
facts : first, that even in the most radical proposals for junior 
hi^ schools there is no such sharp change in organization, 
in subject-matter, in discipline, and in atmosphere as there 
usually is at the beginning of the four-year high school; and, 
second, that even if there were, the compulsory-attendance 
law would hold most children over this first period of pos- 
able " break " and see them fairly introduced to the tran- 
ational school. 

The final group of objections, four in number, are the 
most important of all, since they attack some of the funda- 
mental principles and programs of the junior hi^ school. 

Objection X. The segregation of pupils of early adoles- 
cence is undesiraUe. 

This objection, so far as it concerns segregation from the 
younger pupils, is well voiced by Joseph S. Taylor, District 
Superintendent of the City of New York: • 

> New York QUbe aruf Conanereial Adtertuar, Fdmiuy 15, 1918. 
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W« find it vei7 desirable to have the older chSdren aasociRte 
with the younger. In their play and in the family the younger 
imitate the older, and thus obtain a considerable part of their 
natural educatbn from playmatea who lead in games and sports. 
In school they abo get inspiration from contact with their more 
advanced associates, and desire to know and do what older folks 
know and do. The older children, too, profit by this arrangement. 
Hiey devdop a sense of responsibility and cooperation by having 
to look out for the little ones, by answering their questions, and by 
heliHng them in their lessons and play. The work of the older 
pupils may be used in teaching the lower grades. Maps, charts, 
diagrams for the study of history, gec^rapby, and nature are made 
by older pupils for use by the younger. Childr^i in the last two 
years may read to children of the first two. 

Taylor favors a nine-year adtool preceding secondary educa- 
tion, and so does not push the argument logically forward, 
as does Superintendent Wirt, of Gaiy, to demand that pupils 
of all ages, from the kindergarten to the end of public school- 
ing, should be in one building. Of course the twelve-year 
school is common in small school districts, but it is sig- 
nificant that in a preponderating majority of the districts 
large enough to afford it, the secondary school is a separate 
institutiou; and even when housed in the same building 
with elementary grades it is usually a separate organization, 
the pupils minting seldom by intention of the authorities. 
Hie assumption by advocates of sepaj^tely organized 
junior high schools, an assumption generally approved by 
them after experience, is that the more homogeneous a 
group of pupils in age, interests, and social maturity, the 
better the teaching and the easier the discipline. They 
feel that it is espedally desirable that early adolescents, 
who are nather children nor youth, should be s^regated in 
order that adequate provision may be made for thor peculi- 
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arities of dispositioD. It is argued, too, that tlie iofltuaice of 
early adolescents on anaU diildren is frequently bad, and that 
if kept by tliemaelves during the transition to youth th^ 
vill be less influenced to imitate the undearaUe tnuts <A 
older pupils. Whether early adolescents are s^^r^ated or 
not in a separate building, a jumor-hi^HwhooI program in its 
other detuls may be prepared and administered for them. 

Objection XI. The junior hi^ school will cost more. 

It can easily be showa that if no increased educational op- 
portunities are offered when a junior high sdiool is estab- 
lished and if the salaries of the teachers are not increased, 
the cost per pupil will be reduced rather than increased. 
But if provisions be adequately made for desired improve- 
ments in the education of early adolescents, the objection 
will doubtless be soundly based on fact. There is seldom 
in education, any more than elsewhere, a possibility of get- 
ting something for nothing. If a public primarily desires 
to save money, there is no simpler program for dmng so than 
cloung the secondary schools entirely. Whether or not the 
diarp increase in per capita coat for the hi^ school over that 
of the grammar grades is better than a more gradual increase 
proportioned to the widening educational (Bering is a matter 
ti opinion. The fact is that the junior high school generally 
increases the monetary outlay iot education; ' this increase 
can be justified only by a corressponding improvement in 
the educational opportunities c^ered, or by an increase in 
the number of pupils retained through the ninth grade. 

Objection XH. Differentiated curricula should not be 
offered until pupils have completed eif^t years of work 
acquirii^ the tools of education. 

> See chapter XO. 
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Hiia matter has been extensively considered in tlie pre- 
ceding chapters. It is obvious tliat in the absence of clearly 
fOTmuIated statements of minimum " tools of education)" 
and vith the great variation by different sdiools in equip- 
ment, length of term, trained teachers, and the like, an in- 
sistence on d^t years as the length of common training 
is more or less meaningless. Common tools are tar com- 
mon use; and, as much of life is differentiated, some part c^ 
training diould be differentiated too. Because of the large 
number ot withdrawals from school at or about the age of 
fourteen, differentiation must be begun before that time or 
it will fail to profit many who pahaps need it most. Junior- 
high-Bchool advocates very generally urge a gradmU differ- 
entiation, oft^i not b^pnning until the ^ghth grade; and 
one ot the contending programs proposes that one or more 
years of this intermediate school be given over to commmi 
courses ex|^oratory in thdr nature so as to insure the wisest 
dectiou possible when optional courses are offered. Tbe 
whole proUem. because highly complex and important, is 
deserving of much more consideration than has been ac- 
corded it. 

Objection Xm. The junior hi^ school may make agunst 
democracy. 

This objection, which was first voiced by Bagley,' has 
been rused to its due prominence by the programs of some 
junior hi^ schoob and by the clarification of national ideals 
during the World War. While admitting that " the ad- 
vantages are clearly on the side of the six-six orgaaisa- 
tjtm from the point of view of administrative expediency 
■ Behool and Stmt EiueaUon, vol. 31, m>. S^. 
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and to a large extent frc«n the standpoint of educatiraud 
theoiy," Bagley doubted the msdom of early differentiatioD 
in that the children may fail to get " a commoa basis of cer- 
tain ideas and ideals and standards which go a long way 
toward insuring social anularity — a basis of common feel- 
ing and common thou^t and common aspiration which is 
absolutely essential to an ^ective democracy." " Strati- 
fied society," he continued, " may encourage the develop- 
ment of sodal groups that cannot understand one another 
because they lack a common basis of knowledge, ideal, and 
aspiration "; therefore he pleaded for constants in the cur- 
riculum — constants, it is reasonably assumed, such as will 
assuredly make tor sodal integration. 

This clear-sif^ted vision of the possibihties of early and 
complete differentiation is stated in another form by 

lie permanent s^regation of children twelve years of age into 
liberal and industrial groups b a species of social )»«destination 
which is veil suited to an autocratic govenunent like that of Ger- 
many — where the class system is deliberately cultivated — but 
whicb is wholly unsuited to a democracy like ours. This objec* 
tion is eloquently voiced by Professor Dewey in his Sckoolt of To- 
Morrov), and is epitomized in the following quotation from a re- 
cent address of his: 

"Listead of trying to split schoob into two kinds — one of a 
trade type for children who, it is assumed, are to be employees, and 
<Ni>e of a liberal type for children of the wdt to do — it will aim at 
such a reoi^anization of existing schools as will give all pupils a 
genuine respect for useful work, ability to render service, and con- 
tempt for social parasites, whether they be ctdled tramps or leaders 
rf society," 

1 Nw Konb Ohbi and Commereial Admtmr, Febnwy IS, 1*18. 
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Because of lus careful statement of the posalatities of 
danger, B^ey has erroneoudy been often cited as exposed 
to the whole junior-faigh-school movement. To prevent 
there being a misconception resulting in an obstacle to gen- 
erally desired educational reform, Bagley collaborated with 
Juddt a leading advocate of the junior high school, in a 
statement ^ that is not likdy to give comfort to reactionaries 
exposed to any material change in our educational progress. 
F<dIowing is a brief summary of the article, which should be 
read in its entirety: 

I. '"flie first priudple ... is that all organizatioa within the 
sc^iools should be judged as appropriate to the American 
^^stem of education just in the degree in which it malces for 
continuous and uninterrupted opportunity for every pupil." 
IL The second general principle is that there should be a larger 
measure of enrichment of the course of study and of the op- 
portunity offered to the pupil, affecting especially grades 7-9. 

In this connection the fact should not be overlooked "that 
the amchment of ■ course of study often conaists in that 
internal reorganization which forces instruction from unpro- 
ductive by-paths. . . . This internal readjustment ia quite as 
important as importation into the course of new material. . . . 
The enriched program must have one characteristic above 
all others. It must be appropriate to a democracy." 

a. I^u^e positive statements. 

1. "The future must see greater emphasis than has 
the past on studies of community life and commu- 
nity needs." the term "community " not being nar- 
rowly defined. 

2. The enriched course must provide "a broad, sure 
foundation for the practical life of the individual," 
but "no narrow limitation of the individual, no 
training for a single type of life. This la not a plea 

■ "Enla^ng the American ElenKntary School," St^ool Sentw. vol. 84 
PP.S18-SS. 
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for narrow tilde tntning; it is nther that there 
muat be a vigorous effort toward the development 
of « comprehensive view of industry, so that the 
individual may choose his career after a broad view 
of democratic opportunity." 
8. "The enrichment of the courw must aim con- 
sciously at the destruction of those provincialisms 
and class prejudices which have worked in the his- 
tory of nations in the past, counter to the interests 
of democracy." 
b. Two negative statements. 

1. "A course of study (curriculum?) is not broad and 
enriched in the senae in which the term * enrich- 
ment' is used in this article if it is a limited course 
preparing tor a trade. . . . Whenever trade train- 
ing is given it should be accompanied just as tar aa 
possible by broadening, sympathy-cultivating in- 
struction." 

2. "There are certain forma of enlargement of the 
course of study which defeat rather than promote 
the ends of education." Hiey are the introduction 
of more subjects than the pupils can assimilate 
and the introduction of courses "which are in form 
tar beyond the maturity of the pupils." 

HL The third general principle is that provision should be made 
for " the wide differences among pupils with respect to tastes, 
abilities, and capacities for progress," 

"If the elementary course is so safeguarded that its content 
of instruction shall give to all children some common c«itral 
body of ideas, differentiation muat be introduced cautiously 
and with full regard to the requirement that universal instruc- 
tion be given in fundamentals. It is not incompatible with 
tbb demand that individual differeoces be recognised to 
aome extent from the very outset of school life, although the 
general principle of individual differences begins to assert 
itself as an important basis of educational o^anization in the 
middle grades of the school." Especially should provision be 
made for differences in rate of progress and in richness of 
courses because <rf differences in the intdlectual alnlity of 
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Tile auUiora conclude, "Our school syatem aliould be in 
every sense « 'unit* ey^em. It should reflect at every 
point the two fundamental and complementary principles 
of democracy — opportunity and obligation, opportunity 
for individual development, coupled with and paralleled by 
the obligation of the individual willingly to learn the lessons 
that att must learn in common if our democracy is to rest 
on a real community of ideas and ideals." 

This Htatement should go far toward clarifying the issue 
and sUmulating schoolmeB to attempt, either in the old or- 
ganization or in the new, the internal reform of subject -mat- 
ter, which is of vastly more importance than the administra- 
tive unit in which it is presented. There is very likely to be 
almost unanimous approval of the prindptes set forth by 
B^ey and Judd as an ideal toward which all in America 
should work; in practice, however, there will assuredly 
arise differences as schools seek to satisfy the demands of the 
nation and the needs, both immediate and remote, of pupib. 
These differences in practice will arise partly because the 
elementary schools, by varying tremendously in their ef- 
fectiveness, will secure the desired community of interests 
and ideals at different periods of pupils' advancement, and 
partly because there is no agreement as to the definite amount 
of common truning that is adequate. As Bagley and Judd 
themselves say, " How soon the school should recognize 
this fact," that as the child matures he differs increasingly 
from his n^^bor, " and begin to offer diversified oppor- 
tunities . . . has been an unsolved proUon." 

Even in the junior high schools that offer in the seventh 
grade the most markedly differentiated curricula there is 
still retained for all pupils a large amount of subject-matter 
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that has been and is ipven in undifferentiating schoids. 
Whether this is adequate or not is a matter of opinion. In 
this discussion it dould never be assumed that merely be- 
cause subject-matter is c<Hnmon, it will therefore as a matter 
of course lead to a desirable integrati<m. Even in the grades 
before differentiation has begun, the subject-matter must 
be intelligently chosen to achieve the end in view. It may 
be cogently argued that in all years of the secondary school, 
pupils who have elected different curricula should for the 
puiposes of a social democracy mingle in classes that pre- 
sent material of common interests and needs and participate 
together in extra-curricula activities. 

It seems, in conclufdon, that admitting this objection as 
valid against any schools tliat may attempt to make early 
and irrevocable classification of pupils, nearly every one 
approves as ideal a unified elementary course of a length 
determined by the necessity of securing democratic inte- 
gration, and a subsequent mtermediate course of explora- 
tion that will gradually lead to diversified curricula. Prob- 
ably exception must under present conditions be made for 
the pupil who for one reason or another will not remain in 
school beyond the age of compulsory education. Com- 
promise and adjustment will result for him as for any other 
variation from a social, physical, or psychical norm. To 
secure the ideal in practice, then, eveiy form of organization 
must work primarily by means of internal reform to make 
education a continuous process onward as long as it is profits 
able and possible for any individual pupil to remain in 
schocJ. 

A plea for the over-aged and retarded pupil ia made by 
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principal Cox of the Blewett Junior Hi^ School, of 9L 
Louis.' He contends, first, for the admission to the junior 
high schocJ of all mattally normal pupils, whatever their 
academic progress, one year before they reach the limit oi 
compulsory schooling, since " it cannot be of maximum help 
to children who never reach it "; and, second, that 

it must malce its iustructional program bo worth-while that these 
pupQs will remain in school; to deny vocational preparation to 
fourteen-, fifteen-, and sixteen-year-old children is undemocratic 
and inefficient in the extreme. For over-age children [he continues] 
do leave school in the 7th, 8th. and 9th grades in disconcerting 
numbers. Offering honest vocational preparation keeps many 
of them in schocd, where the organization, the teachers, aud at 
least a part of the curriculum are powerful influences to preserve 
and increase socially valuable characteristics and resource of these 
boys and giib "who don't like books." . . . One must face the 
actual situation, and then this academic danger of "social castes" 
turns out not to exist. And if it did exist, would the sensible way 
to meet it be to drive out of school all but the "upper caste"? No 
one who actually develops a democratic junior high school and 
follows up the pupils who drop out of school would be willing to 
say to his over-age pupils: "If you want special training, you 
can't have it here." 

In a private letter Mr, Cox writes: 

We try to offer educational opportunities to the slow and the 
over-aged so definite and immediately valuable that they and 
their parents will find that they cannot afford to leave school. 

This general position is also held by Bonser, who states 
that according to the United States Census of 1910 a great 
majority of the workers in all the vocations but public and 
professional service — that is, neariy ninety-five per cent of 
allwcfflKrs — 

> SAoal Renea, vol. S6, pp. S41~M. 
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luiudlr b<^, and will continue to begin, wage-earning by the 
ag« of fourteen, sixteen, or eighteen yeora. . . . Th«r preparatioo 
for both wage-earning and the other activities of dtizoi^p is 
seldom more than from two to four years beyond the sixth grade, 
and at best rarely more than six years. 

These thirteen objections, it will be seen, are, like the ai|^- 
ments for the junior hi^ school, of uneven pertinence and 
w«3^t. They are enumerated in order that a superintend- 
ent may criticize frc«n every point of view the pro-am 
that he is formicating for the improvement oi his school 
system. In many cases local conditions may lay on one 
argument an emphasis that is not felt elsewhere. Certainly 
it ia incumbent on any one con^dering a material change in 
an existing institution to 

"Image the whole, then execute the p«rta — 
Fancy the fabric 
Quite, ere you build, ere sted strike fire fioiu quarts 
Ere mortar dab brickt" 
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CHAPTER IV 

ORGANIZATION 
A. Distribution of Gbades and Atituationb 
As would be expected, a great mA}onty of tlte jtmiOT In^ 
sc^oc^ — S42, or 88 pa cent of those reporting on this tofnc 
— have been established in systems previously having 
a^t dementai7 grades. It may be questitHied if more than 
half of the small number of junior high schools reporting 
tram the territory of seven-year elementary schools have 
a ri^t to the name, for there problems of unusual difficulty 
exist. It in this territory the hi^ sdiool is to follow the coa.- 
ventional ctirricuhi, as it usually attempts to do, the ele- 
mentary courses must either have been ah-eady cut to the 
quick or the work is inadequately presented to many of the 
pupils. In the territory of nine-year elementary schools, 
the problem ia considerably simplified. It is well within 
safety to state that a majority of the junior high schools 
established there are reducing the public-schod offering to 
the usual twelve years. 

The number <rf grades included in the junior hi^ schotJ 
b still ' widely variable, thou^ the tendency is strongly 
toward a combination of the seventh, eighth, and ninth. 
The distributicm of grades in the 267 schools reporting may 
be seen from the accompanying table. Several prominent 
Bchools, though not reported here (e.g., the Bloom Junior 

' Sm Btpart ttf VuU»d Statu QgtimittioMr (^ Eduealion, 1014, pp. 
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TABLE XI 

DlSTBIBDTION OF GrADOS IN 267 JuTOOS HlGH SCBOOU 



Total S67 100,1 

High School, of Cincinnati, and the Seward Park Interme- 
diate Scho<J, New York City), have accepted the combina- 
tion (A grades 7-10 as most nearly ideal. It is not uncom- 
mon to find a school established with grades 7-8 or 7-9 
growing until it becomes a full six-year hi^ school; thia 
has happened repeatedly in Vermont. 

He figures in Table XI were not asked for directly in 
the questionnure, but were gathered from the report made 
on enrollment by grades. If the mnth-grade enrollment 
was recorded there along with that of one or more lower 
grades, the ninth grade was checked as belonfpng to the 
junior high school, though it is possible that in a few caaes 
there is a unified six-year secondary course. Davis,* using 
a different category and having more complete returns from 
the States included in the North Central Territory, found 
quite a different (^tribution. This is shown in Table XK. 
> SeAooI Rmmw, vol. 86, p. 326. 
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DraniiBTjnoN or Grades im 2M Junior Hiqh Schools or t 
North Central AasocuTioH (Davis) 



Dou^ass' ^ves the diatribution by grades for 184 junior 
hi^ schools as indicated in TaUe XIII. 



DnnuBTmoN or Grades in 184 Junior Bioh Schoou 
(DouQLAsa) 



> FifUaiik Year-Boot, p. 88. 
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In all three returns it is obvious tliat tlie tendency is over- 
whehning to comlHne grades 7-8 or grades 7-9. Davis and 
Douf^ass agree very closely in the relative percentages for 
each of these tvo groups, while this study found two and a 
half times as many of the three-year as of the two-year 
type. 

Unfcntunately no attempt was made, by means <A the 
questioniiaire used for this study, to ascertun the number 
of junior hi^ schools that are independent or that are un- 
der the direction of principals of elementary and of higher 
schools. Davis found,' however, that sixty per cent ot his 
S93 junior high schools had principals of their own. Here 
has not infrequently been somewhat sharp diacussion as to 
whether this is best, principals of both elementary schools 
and of M^ schools desiring the control *' so as to effect a 
better articulation." The wisest policy seems to be that 
determined by local conditions — that is, the location of 
schools, the ideals professed, and the charact^ of the men 
or women available. Examples can easily he shown of suc- 
cessful and of unsuccessful ccmtrol by principals who have 
aflSliations with other schools or who are independent. 
Observation of schools visited warrants the statement that 
the tendency to select a principal from the elementary- 
school ctnps rather than from the hi^ schoc^ is somewhat 
the stronger, partly because men and women of this training 
are eager for the advancement offered by the position, and 
partly because they are believed to be generally more sym- 
pathetic with the movement. Of course there must be 
many exceptions in both directions. 
' Ion. dt., p. 828. 
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B. Relation to Eleubntabt Schools, ikcluding 
Adiossion 

Hie relatioD of the junior bi^ school to the first six grades 
depends in theory primarily on the conception of the pur- 
poses of the intermediate organization. If one of the more 
important purposes of the junior high school is to bridge 
the g^ that «rists between the elementary and secondaiy 
schools, then certainly it should not create another one be- 
tween the sixth and seventh grades, even though the com- 
pulsory-education law holds most pupils until they pass 
beyond that point. Consistency of theory demands close 
articulation with the elementaiy grades, but unfortunately 
it had not generally been provided for when junior high 
schook were instituted. The articulation should be in sub- 
ject-matter, in methods of teaching, and in social control 
of the pupils. 

As pointed out elsewhere, it is impracticable and unwise 
to prescribe definite work (or all junior high schools regard- 
less of what has bees accomplished in the elementary grades. 
The recf^nized variabUity in elementary schoob makes it 
necessary for the jimior-high-school program to base itself 
soundly on -vihaX has preceded. Whether the junior high 
school is to be in the first instance exploratory, a continua- 
tion of elementary work, or a preparation for secondary 
studies, it must know definitely on what it may build. In all 
prob&bihty much of the work now given in grades 5-8 of 
the elementary school will need to be redistributed to make 
the articulation satisfactory. 

The questionnaire asked on this point, " What changes 
in the curriculum or courses of study in the elementary 
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school have been made because of the junior high-school 
oi^anizaUonP " To this the replies were made by 955 
cities as summarized in Table XIV : 

TABLE XIV 

CHiJIOIS IN CURRICULUU OB CouBBES OF StuDT IK THE 

euuentabt school becaubx of the jumlor-hloh-school 

Organization 

1. None 138 

8. To meet junior-higb-schoo] requiremeiits S 

3. Addition of elections. 2 

4. Simplifying and eliminating useless material. . . 
6. More ground covered in various essentials 12 

6. Entirely revised , 8 

7. More applied subjects 1 

8. More industrial work ; . . 10 

0. Larger choice of subjects 2 

10. Departmental b one subject 1 

11. Organized like junior high school 1 

15. English 11 

13. Grammar 3 

14. Foreign language introduced 17 

Ifl. History 4 

16. Civics 1 

17. Geography 6 

18. General science introduced 8 

19. Arithmetic It 

20. Algebra added 2 

21. Drawing 1 

These answers probably should not be taken at their face 
value, for several of them (e.g., numbers 14 and 19) suggest 
that the question was not carefully read. It ia not likely 
that because of a junior-high-school organization secondary- 
school subjects were introduced into more than ten per cent 
of the schools. Only ten or fifteen per cent apparently 
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cUtm to have made any octensive changes in the subject- 
matter taught in the elementary grades. 

To the additional questions, *' Are the outlines of such 
modified courses of study available? " there were 76 af- 
firmative and 58 negative answers. Twenty-four of the 
cities sent with the replies copies of tfaeir " courses <rf study," 
■widch in nearly every case proved to be a program of studies 
or an outline of curricula. If a thorou^going readjust- 
ment of elementary-school work has anywhere been made in 
preparation for the establishment of a junior high school, the 
tact has esc^ied notice. Without this preparation it ia 
surprising that the junior high school has been as success- 
ful as it seems to be. Du Shane ' and others have pointed 
out that conditions in grades 4-6 are far from satisfactory, 
so that it would seem reasonable to expect a superintendent 
to attack the problem of these grades at the same time ot 
before he undertakes a reo^anization higher op. 

Upon the efficiency ot the work done here [grades 4-6] will 
depend in lai^e measure the success of any attempt to reorganize 
the upper grades. Hand in hand with the development of a new 
point of view for the seventh and eighth grades should go a con- 
certed and intelligent effort (1) to Insure belter teaching and a 
more mature and permanent body of teachers for the middle 
grades, and (i) to formulate principles that shaU serve to govern 
the instruction and training of children between eight and twdve, 
at least as satisfactorily as analogous principles are now governing 
the work of the primary grades and the work that has to do with 
the adolescent period.* 

Fortunately tar one planning a modification of elementary 
school work a general contribution has already been made in 

> ElMwntory ScWl Journal, vol 17, pp. 8&-10ff, Ul-fiS. 
• Ba^r and Judd, Sc Bev., vd. M, p. 810. 
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the several reports of the Conunittee on Minimum liaaeii- 
tiala.' A number of school systems have also laid down 
minii"'"" requirements for the various grades, some of them 
so ^mple as to make it improbable that any teacher will 
consider them maximum requirements as well. Among 
these formulations may be mentioned, as prepared with 
especial care and given experimental sanctioo. that of the 
City of Boston.* 

When minimum requirements for the elementary grades 
may be really counted on as possessed by all of the pupils, 
an intelligent program of courses of study for the junior 
high school may be devised — courses that are soundly 
based on the achievement of pupils and leading gradually 
toward the goals set up for the new organization. Any- 
thing less invites disappointment. 

The traditional method of promoting p\q>ils, "when th^ 
have successfully completed the work of the preceding 
grade," is still the practice in the majority of junior hi^ 
schools. Here and there a principal voices dissaUsfaction 
at the varied achievements of the pupils in the elementary 
grades and their consequent lack of preparation for doing 
the junior-high-school work as planned. Principal Wetzel, 
of Trenton, New Jersey, writes: 

I cannot cloae mj report without calling attention to the great 
need of aimilar cobrdinatios between the junior acbool and the 
first six grades. 

> Pvt I of tbc FourtMnih, StxUenlK vu] Sevmltmih Year-Boola cf tiU 
National Society for the Sludf cf Bduealum. 

> School Docnmenti 11, IS, 16 (lOlS), 11 (1910). 18, 10 (1017). Pub- 
lished by the Botton Public Schools. SteaitoSeeimdlUiiortt^lJuCommil- 
Ueonlht JEtmuioftim qf Std^tet-Mathr, low* StaU Tcsdwn' Anodatioiw 
Ul*. 
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I know ot no better way to bring tbU about than to establish 
definite standards of achievement in the common branches for 
the first six grades. Such standards are now available. Their 
adoption in Trenton would stress the kind of work which should 
be done in these grades. Little headway can be made in the 
junior aduxA until this is done, especially in spelling, composition 
and reading, writing and arithmetic. Under writing I include 
the making of figures. 

Standardised teats in these fundamentals as accepted in the 
most progressive communities would keep in the lower grades 
many pupils that now come to the junior school. It is not the 
fault of the pupils. The fault is rather in the lack of a definite 
and limited program tested by accepted standards. M school 
experience shows that teachers will try to secure the results that 
are sought in teats. The New York Regents' system is a con- 
spicuous example. The establishment in Trenton of standard* 
iced tests in the subjects mentioned will do more to promote the 
junior-school program . than any other one thing. Brown and 
Cofhnan (How to Teach Ariikin^tic, p. 92) say: "Under the influ- 
ence of the movement for the training of the higher rational proc- 
esses we are in great danger of failing to reduce to an automatic 
basis the skills formerly emphssized. Tbe place primarily to 
leduce these skills to an automatic basis is in the first six grades. 

niiere are evidences that promotion is more and more 
coming to be made on the basts primarily ot tbe individual 
pupil's welfare. T\ub means that promotion shall be made 
when it is likely for any reason to be for the pupil's benefit, 
whether he has "passed" in his preliminary work or not. 
One will sympathize with this principle in proportion as he 
is cognizant of the unreliability of teachers' marks. Th« 
Commisfflon on the Reorganization of Secondary Eklucation 
recommends * specifically "that secondary schools admit, 
and provide suitable instruction for, all pupils who are in 
any respect so mature that they would derive more benefit 
* Rtfttrt on Cantinal PrinetplM e^ Steotularji Education, page IB. 
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Irom (iie secomlaiy school than from the elementaiy school," 
Among other bodies that have made similar recommenda- 
tioDS is the New Jersey Council of Education. It recom- 
mended in 1914 that there should be admitted to the junior 
high schools (a) graduates of the sixth grade who shall follow 
academic, industrial, or domestic science, or commercial 
curricula, and {b) retarded pupils of twelve to fourteen years 
of age, who shall be arranged in classes taking such a com- 
bination of manual arts and academic work as seems best. 
The promotion to the junior high school of the average pupils 
is approved by teachers in the elementary grades because 
of the fact that it makes easier their problems of discipline 
and hence permits of better teaching for the normal pupils 
who remain. 

For some years puptb have been admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin six-year high school if they possess the 
ability to read, write, and speak simple English with reason- 
able ease and accuracy, have good health, and are twelve 
years of age. Many other cities have made special provision 
for retarded pupils who, being discouraged with school tasks 
or strongly attracted by opportunities to work, were on the 
point of leaving. Among such cities may be mentioned 
Newton, Massachusetts, where adjustment classes in the 
Vocational Hi^ School succeeded in returning a few of these 
pupils to the regular academic curriculum, sent more to the 
Technical High School, transferred more still to the voca- 
tional curricula, and reported that they held nearly all the 
remainder for varying periods of time by means of work 
convincingly worth while and adjusted to individual needa. 
The possibilities in such work are in proportion to the will- 
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ingness of the school to abandon its traditional "standards ** 
and adjust its instruction to the individual pupil's needs and 
capacities. The discouragement felt by backward pupils 
when classed with others who, though perhaps their intel- 
lectual superiors, are in other respects from two to ten years 
younger, has not been generally and adequately recognized. 
One superintendent writes of this "promotion ■per vim": 

It has permitted the boy who ia over five feet mx inches to say, " I 
am going to high ichool." They like to say that. It has showo 
these boys that all the school children in the city are not smaller 
than they. It has «iahled them to walk the streets on the way 
to school with the fellows larger than themselves, not with the 
little ones. 

Douglass * points out that California and Vermont, at 
least, legally prescribe for admission to the junior high school 
the completion of the sixth grade. But in California this 
requirement b frequently ignored. The practice in Vermont 
will be illustrated by the following quotation * from Dr- 
HtUegas, the State Commissioner of Education: 

In a number of cases we have been bold enou^ to promote stu- 
pid boys and girls from as low as the fifth grade directly into the 
junior high school. Results have been most satisfactory. In CHie 
of the larger junior high schools considerable groups of such re- 
tarded and incompetent boys and girls were thus promoted. At 
the b^ianiug of the second year new teachers in ^e school were 
unable to select the pupils thus advanced. 

A large part of the success of these irregular promotions 

is do^ (rf course, to the provision of special work for the 

over-age pupils; but it must not be overlooked that there 

ue at least three other causes: a mastery of the elementary 

■ F^ittatk r^ofBook, p. 48. * r«aeA«r« CoUiy* Amot^ vol. l&.p.SU. 
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work as usuall? prescribed ia not invariably essentia] to the 
guccessful acquisition of all later offerings; pupils sometimea 
become estopped from normal progress by unfortunate per- 
sonal relations with teachers; and there is unquesUonably a 
greater stimulus to the retarded pupils to work among other 
boys and girls of their own size and age. 

That there are in junior high schools numerous d^urtuies 
from tJie usual practice of promoting pupils only when they 
have "successfully completed" the sixth grade will be seen 
from the appended table. Of the i60 schools answering the 
question "Under what conditions, if any, do you admit 
pupils who have not completed grade VIP" 150, or 60 per 
cent, reply that they do under certain conditions admit 
pupils who are likely to profit by the junior-high-schoc^ 
work. It is interesting to record that two schools have 
measured the ability of entering pupils to do this work 
partly by standard psychological and educatioual tests. 

TABLE XV 

CoNDrnONB TOR AdUIBSIOH to iSO JUHtOH HlOB ScBOOW 

iVtiniar Percent 

Completion of grade 6 100 40 

Other coaditioBS 150 90 

Maturity of pupil i* S 

Over-age 70 47 

Over-size S 4 

Dull and over-age A S 

According to individual ueed \5 10 

Od recommendation of superint^ident, or former 

teacher or principal IS 10 

Probable ability to do work 23 15 

Conditioned 40 27 

* Ai KHue •rlioali nport mon thaa Due foadidoii, tbed oiimben toUl an* thui IMb 
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The North Central Association has for several years ap- 
proved promotion on the basis of individual need; and Davis 
states that 

106 school flysteniB, or S6.9 per cent of the entire 293 which made 
reports, do admit pupils to the junior-high-«chool privileges before 
completing the sixUi grade. In other words, these schools base pro- 
motion on physical development and chronological age, as wdl as 
on intellectual attainments of a fixed conventional type.' 

TABLE XVI 
Fbovibiokb lUDx IN 161 JumoB HioH ScHooia lOB Pnpiu 

IRBBOULAaLT FBOMOTXn 

Kind Niaiiber qf lehoolt 

Special room and teacher 7 

Opportunity rooms \. 1 

Batavia work in weak subjects .,r 4 

Pupils elect from program of studies ^ 4 

Work depending on ability ,-.'....* 48 

Vocational (industrial) wqdc. . . !.\. 80 

Pievocational work : 8 

Manual training of domestic science 25 

One or more fewer* subjects 6 

General except foreign language.... 1 

Electives and extras omitted 9 

Partly ungraded « 

Sciences 5 

Civics 1 

Engtisb * 

Hathematics 9 

General literary 1 

Commercial 1 

No special wmk 17 

No provision made 8 

Totd m 

> aebool RertMB, vol. 86, pp. S30-81. 
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One htmdi«d and sixty-one schools reported vliat provi- 
sion tbey nude tor the pupila irregularly promoted from the 
elemental? grades. It will be seen from the table that there 
is 8 strong tendency to assign these pupils to such work as 
they can do and as is likely to be of most value to them. 
After a few years a study should be made of the effects of 
these various provisions. 

A problem found in various parts of the country is the 
disposition of pupils who come from rural or parochial 
schools with conventional programs into the junior hi^ 
school with an enriched curriculum. These pupils as a rule 
have had no training in industrial or household arts, no for- 
eign language, and only formal Enf^sh, arithmetic history, 
(V geography. If there be enough of these pupils entering 
any junior high school at the same time, the problem is 
easily solved by malting of them one class with the usual 
ninth-grade program. When the number is smaller than 
that of a normal class, the pupils ordinarily are assigned in 
the school wherever the principal thinks they can work to 
the best advantage, omitting from their program such elec- 
tive work as they cannot profitably take. The practice <rf 
some scboob of assigning these pupils to classes that have 
already continued a new subject for from two to four seme»- 
ters is a sad conmient&ry on the value attributed to that 
work by the principal or to his concern with the welfare of 
the new pupils. 

The percentages of pupils from eight-grade elementary 
schools and from parochial schools entering the ninth grade 
of 187 junior high schools are shown in the accompanying 
taUe. It appears that in more than half the schools tho 
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pitqwrtion ia ioagnificant, but tliat in eighteen the propor- 
tion ia more than a quarter of the entire ninth-grade enroll- 
ment. 

TABLE XVn 
FzBcmTAGEB OT Ninth-Gradx Pcfiu kntebinq wbou 

Othxr EioHT-GiuDn Scboolb 

Ptnmtaget ffumbtr of tehooU 

N«ie 75 

Very lew 7 

hem than oDe -per cent 8 

1 to S per cent M 

10 to 14 per cent 19 

15 to 19 per cent 6 

«0 to M per cent 8 

26 to 29 per cent ' 8 

SO to 34 per cent 1 

35 to S9 per cent S 

60 to 04 per cent « 

70 to 74 per cent 1 

75 to 79 per cent 1 

85 to 89 per cent 1 

"A cooaiderable number" 2 

Total -.,... 187 



Tie vork assigned such pupils varies considerably. From 
the impended table it may be seen, however, that the effort 
in approximately one seventh of the schools is to provide for 
these pupils programs according to their needs and abilities; 
in the others there seems to be the old adjustment of the 
pupil rather than of the work. In fact, approximately one 
tenth of the schools provide a program which insures a loss 
<rf time for theae pupils entering the ninth grade from outside 
schools. 
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TABLE XVm 

Work ABSiaNED Fupils SHTBRiNa tbb Ninth Grade or 
Junior Hiqh Schoou trom Oissb ELBUBtrrAsr Sghoou 

CumnJum Nutter <tf tekooU 

Regular low eighth grade 1 

Oa trial in High eighth grade 1 

Some eighth-grade work 6 

Begul&r ninth grade 00 

Claaaes paralleling high-school work t 

Elective IS 

Fitted in as well as possible 

Special classes 2 

Depends on pupil 2 

Work necessary to ent«r high-school course 1 

Half-year of general science 1 

Two years of foreign language 1 

Work they have not had 1 

No foreign language, science, or manual arts I 

Vocational as far aa possible 1 

Agriculture or domestic science 2 

No provisions made 3 

Total 140 

Superintendent Foster, of Dansville, New York, has the 
problem of classifying in his junior high school entrants from 
parochial schools in his city. He writes: 

. . . Two years ago we overcame this difficulty to a large degree 
by making arrangemeots with the pastors of the two parochiid 
schools to have their eighth-year students sent to our school the 
last three fourths of an hour in the forenoon to receive the special 
work of our junior high school. At conferences of the neighboring 
rural-school teachers which the district superintendent held in our 
school, we explained to the teachers the situatbn and urged them to 
have their students come to our school for at least the eighth year. 
The response has been so general that but four students entering 
our senior high school this year lacked any of the junior high- 
school work. The result of the arrangement with the pwocbial 
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Bcboob is that the wide gap between them and the semor high 
■chool has betn taidged. Ilie parochial student has become used 
to the high school and has leaned to like it; hence he continues 
his work in high school. 

Tie articulation in methods of instruction should be as 
carefully prepared as that in subject-matter. The methods 
used in high schools on the whole differ rather markedly 
from those most common in the grades, and it would mani- 
festly be unwise to have them introduced abruptly at the 
beginning of the seventh year. All experienced and success- 
ful teachers tend to adjust themselves to the needs of new 
and different groups of pupils, however, especially if by 
means of supervision they have been led to instruct pupils 
rather than merely to impart facts regardless of the use that 
will be made of them. It Is especially important that tfaey 
make this adjustment in the junior high school, where the 
emphasis has, at least in theory, been laid on satisfying the 
needs of the individual pupil. Observation of many classes 
in some sixty junior high schools leads to the conclusion 
that generally speaking the instruction is better adapted to 
the pupib than it is in the first year of high sdiools, but that 
the adaptation has come largely through the skill of the 
teachers selected rather than through the systematic appli- 
cation of a clearly stated theory. 

The project-method of teaching, as proposed by Dewey > 
and by Kilpatrick,' and as increasingly used in the lower 
grades, was found to be approved by most of the principals 
and by many of the teachers with whom the matter was dis- 
cussed; but, as in the high schools, there is lacking the con- 

' Bow W» TImk. Ttaelmi CeUtg» lUeord, vol. 10, pp. 81»-«5. 
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stant, timcMXuisiiiniiig superriaion that 19 necessary for sue* 
cessful perfonnance. It caD be safely asserted, however, 
that more project teaching m^ be found to^y in the junior 
high schools than in any higher institutions except the grad- 
uate law schools, llie project teaching in the Vermont 
junior high schools may be cited as illustrative of what may 
be achieved by professional supervision of young teachers. 
The socialized recitation, too, is frequently found. It was 
admirably developed in Ijncoln, Nebraska, by Superinteod- 
ent Fted M. Hunter and hia assistants, and has been con- 
tinued and developed under Superintendent Newlon. 

DepartmentalJEatioD, which in some degree is common to 
nearly all junior hi^ schools, is likely to exert a strong influ- 
ence on teaching. It would seem to be a self-evident fact 
that a sudden change to full departmental teaching at the 
beginning of the seventh grade would be a violation of the 
principle of articulation. Certainly any bad effects of sud- 
den departmentalization at the beginning of the ninth grade 
Me likely to be worse if introduced two years earlier. The 
conclusion is forced upon us that departmentalization in 
the junior hi^ school, like other changes in teadiing, should 
be gradual. The argument is strong, too, that a number of 
the teachers in the new type of transitional school should 
be recruited from the intermediate or grammar grades of 
the elementary school. To what extent this is done will 
be reported later.* 

A third phase in which articulation with the elementary 

grades is desirable is that of social control. Here periiaps 

the greatest success is manifested. The junior high sdiool 

> Chapter Tin. 
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very generally has recognised that yonng pupils changing 
from the constant oversight of one teacher to a departmeatal 
organinttion need some particular and personal direction, 
and have provided for this in a varie^ of wa^aA In some 
schools the pupils are introduced gradually to the larger 
freedom of the high school. In EUenville, New York, the 
pupils when they come from the sixth grades are assigned to 
two small study-rooms, seating about forty-five pupils each 
— the girls in one, the boys in the other. Here they remun 
one year before bong transferred to the large common study 
hall. Superintendent Parmer, of Benville, KCnneaota, 
where the pupils in grades 7-8 are segregated from those in 
grade 9, writes: 

If conditions bad made it possible, I would have placed all the 
pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in one BMcmbly 
room under the principal. Our assembly nx>m was not lai^ 
eoougb for that; so we placed the seventh ^^e in one room under 
the inmiediate charge of the assistant principal and the eighth 
and ninth grades in another assembly room (just across the hall) 
in charge of the principal. I now bdieve that is the ideal way to 
arrange this, for several reasons. (1) It makes the change horn 
the conditions under which the pupils have formerly worked in thn 
grades to the hi^ school conditions, more gradual. I refer to the 
diange to departmental work in their studies and the new condi- 
tions which such a change brings about. (S) It retains these pupils 
a little longer under the more personal care of one teacher, a con- 
dition which I believe should continue throu^ this stage of the chil- 
dren's development. These pupils pass to the shop, sewing-room, 
and to the other assembly rooms for some of their work and other 
teachers come to them for some, but they feel that they have their 
own room and th«r own teacher to whom they are responsible. 
They join with the other two grades in many general exercises. 
(8) It provides for a sort of system of promoting good teachers 
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tluou^ Mvenl poflitbns and thus retams than in the lyitcm Icmger. 
They can advance trom the assistant principalship of the junior high 
■duMi, to the principalship of that school, and from ihere to the 
princqwlship of the senior high school This has been done here. 

Id Grand Rapids, Michigan, one or tvo rooms sre pro- 
vided for tiie pupils who cannot adjust themselves readily 
to their new privileges and responsibilities. In these rooms 
they have aU of their work under a sin^ teacher until they 
manifest their willingness and ability to participate in the 
general plan ol the school. The many plans used for social 
control are evidence of the recognition of the responsibility 
the school has in this matter; and when responsibility is 
acknowledged for a problem of this kind, the schools are 
veiy likely to work out satisfactoiy solutions. 

It is often asserted that the removal of the grammar- 
grade pupils from the elementary school makes the work 
ther^ easier, since the purposes are less complex and the 
problem of discipline is lessened. Superintendent Giles, of 
lUchmond, Indiana, where a form of the junior high school 
has been established for a number of years, summarizes ' 
the <^inion3 of his teachers as to the effect on the first six 
grades as follows: 

Principals and teachers agree that the problem of administra- 
tion of the school, so far as discipline, supervision, elimination, and 
the curriculum are concerned, is much simplified where the seventh 
and eighth grades are not present. On the more vital ques- 
tion of the educational effect of older children associating whh the 
younger, the decision still lies with segregation, unless there should 
be reorganization along the lines of the Gary plan. . . . Publics 
school soitiment in Richmond favors s^r^ation. 

' Edwatiowl Admniilntion and Suptnuim, vol. 9, p. S74, 
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District Siq>erinteiKlent Taylor, of New York City, points 
out ' an effect of the junior high school on the abbreviated 
dementary schools, an effect which so far as it prevMls is 
likely to be found only in the larger cities. He states that 
in New York "many progressire teachers avoid" the six- 
year elementary school, "since they know that, to secure 
the higher salaries " paid to teachers with special licenses to 
teach in the seventh and eighth grades, "they will have to 
go elsewhere. Principals also shun such schools. . . . New 
teachers refuse to go to these schools." It has also been 
argued that it is unfair to take from the elementary schools 
the best and more ambitious teachers to make junior bi^ 
■chools successful. To remedy such conditions among 
others, Bagley proposes that all teachers in public schools 
be similarly truned and similarly paid. 

C. Relation to the Semios Hiqh School 

When the junior high school is discussed, some one almost 

invariably makes a prophecy that its establishment will open 

a gap in the school system between the ninth and tenth 

grades. This prophecy has to an extent been fulfilled, 

e«peciaUy in cities where the junior and senior high schools 

are in separate buildings and under different management. 

The fact that the gap is, or may be, moved upward one year 

is to the credit of the junior high school; but it is highly 

desirable that there be as few interruptions as possible to 

the progress of those fortunate pupils who can go forward 

for further study. 

Tbt gap between junior and senior high schoob is not a 

> S«w York Olobt arid Con^ttreitd Ad*ertuer, Februuf 15. IftlS. 
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necesuty inherent in th« new organization; it ia caused pri- 
marily by a failure on the part of the administration to 
aecure an understanding by the teachers of the proper rela^ 
tions between the two institutions. In so fu* as the junior 
high school gives the final education to pupils going prema- 
turely to worki it has no relations with the senior school; 
in so far as it sends its pupils on for advanced study, it as- 
sumes and demands obligations, which must be clearly seen 
to be fulfilled. The gap may be minimized if the schools 
articuUte with respect to plans for admission to the senior 
high school, distribution of subject-matter, transition in 
methods of teaching, and in social control. 

About the method of admission of junior-hi^-achotd 
pupils into the senior high school we find a contest similar 
to that which has existed between the high school and the 
college for years past. The junior institution demands the 
right "to do what is best" for its pupils and at the end of 
its curriculum send them into the higher school without 
exa m i n ation; the senior institution to a degree admits this 
right providing that it may designate the studies of the lower 
school, approve its work by mspection, and reject its gradu- 
ates if they cannot satisfactorily do the advanced work. But 
so far machinery has seldom been provided the higher 
school eitho- for supervising the junior-high-school work or 
even for knowing definitely and fully what it is. If the 
program of exploration, proposed in chapter u, is accepted 
for the junior high school, the senior institution will receive 
its pupils already intelligently segregated for its curricula. 
and thus will be enabled to make a better contribution than 
tcMinerly to each group. If such a program is not accepted. 
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we shall probably have the contest betwem the two sdiools 
atill further accentuated. 

In 1918 the North Central Association voted to recom- 
mend the following admission requirements for the senior 
high school: 

a. All pupilfl who complete the woric <A the junior high sdtool 
should be admitted to the senior high Kbool. 

b. Pupils who have spent two yean in the junior lu^ sdwol 
aod have shown superior ability both as to quality of the 
woHe done and the quantity accomplished, should be ad- 
mitted to the senior hi^ schocd. 

e. Over-age [mpils who have not ccMupIeied the junior hi{^ 
school should be admitted to the senior high school if it 
appears that their educational needs can be better met in 
the senior high school. 

Under conditions as they have developed, 114 of the 284 
junior high schools answering the question r^arding admis- 
sitm, give a final examination to pupils before promoting 
them to the senior high schools. It is probable that some 
prindpab returning the questiomuure had in mind the regu- 
lar term examinations and that therefore the per cent of 
schools setting a formal final examination is really smaller 
than forty. There is just as much reason for giving a final 
comprehensive examination at the end of the junior high 
sdiool as at any other period; but there is no evidence that 
such an examination is more necessaiy here than elsewhere. 
If the junior high sdiool should have a final comprehensive 
examination, so should the senior high school aod the college. 

Formal graduation from schools is s»d by some to tad 
retention up to the end of the course, but to facilitate elimi- 
nation before a new course in a new school b^ins. In so 
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tar OS this is true, graduating cxerciaes would be good for 
those pupilfl who are leaving school early for work and bad 
for those who are uncertain about continuing in school toe 
advanced study. Of the 279 junior hi^ schools reporting 
on this item, 126, or 45.2 per cent, emphasize the completion 
erf their curricula by holding graduation exercises. In the 
North Central territory, according to Davis, completion ol 
the curricula is much less frequently so emphasized; the 
Springfield study found that 36 per cent of 81 junior high 
schoob hold some sort of graduation exercises. 

So far aa is known every high schocJ receives, on the 
recommendation of the junior high school, pupils who have 
completed one of the intermediate curricula. Difficulties 
occur when a pupil is promoted with a fulure in some sub- 
ject that he desires to continue, when he clums advanced 
credit, or when by trial he proves unable to continue satis- 
factorily the high-school work that he elects or to which he 
is assigned. 

If the senior high schools had strictly three-year curricula, 
it would prove embarrassing tor pupils who on entrance 
needed one or more courses which they might have taken 
in the junior school. (The colleges frequentiy complain at 
the necessity of offering beginning courses in modem foreign 
languages for students who did not elect French, German, 
or Spanish in high school.) But many senior high schoob 
that are sq>arated from the one or more contributing junior 
high schools have a number <rf ninth-grade pupib; conse- 
quenUy it u not difficult for them to arrange a program for a 
pupil who, classified in the tenth grade or higher, needs a 
ninth-grade subject. To the question, "Does the senior 
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Iiigb school offer daises in aU elementary subjects that a 
promoted student may have faUed to pass? " there were 138 
answers from places where the junior and senior schoob are 
in separate buildings. Thirty-one, or %i.5 per cent, are 
reported as offering all such elementary courses; but 78, or 
58 per cent, do not offer any of the ninth-grade work at all. 
The remaining schoob seem to offer such courses as are most 
needed. 

Almost all the senior hi^ schoob unquestioning acc^t 
the junior high-school recommendations (or advanced credit. 
Of 262 schoob that reported on this topic, only 16, or 6 per 
cent, say that their recommendations are not approved. 
Here is no reason to believe that thb proportion is larger 
among the schoob that did not report — most of them, 
probably, because the issue had not yet been raised, 

Tlie amount of advanced credit carried to the high school 
b not large — usually, I estimate, about two units in addi- 
tion to the four normally earned in the ninth grade. As 
a rule one year's high-school credit is given for secondary 
subjects successfully taken in both the seventh and eighth 
grades. This proportion seems to have been arrived at by 
computing the total amoimt of time ^ven to these subjects 
and by making allowance for the immaturity of the pupib 
rather than by measuring their achievements. As more 
satisfactoiy tests are devised for the secondary-school sub- 
jctAs, standard achievements are likely to be generally de- 
manded. In such subjects as mathematics and Latin it ifi 
entirely feasible to set up such standards at the present time. 
Occasionally credit is given in high school according to the 
mark earned by the pupil in hb previous study of a subject. 
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In Cleveland, for instance, pupila who earned in the grammar 
grades a mark of 75 to 100 in German were advanced in that 
subject to the third-tenn class; those who earned 60 to 74 
were advanced one term; and the others began German over 
again. Table XIX shows the credits assigned in Los 
Angeles to secondary-school subjects taken in the inter- 
mediate schoob: 

TABLE XIX 
Hion-ScBooL CRSDm fob JtnnoB-HiOH-ScBOOL Work 



8al^** 



Ancient hiftory 

Bookkeeping 

ComnKrci*! arithmetic. 

Bf>y|i«K . , , , . , , , ^ 

FMehand drawing 

FrcDch 

Geometry 

GerauD. 

Utin 

Mechanical diawing. . . 

Glee club or orchestnu . 

Oral Englitb 

FeDnkanflbip .......... 

PhysiograpDy 

Sewing 

StenogTaph:^ 

Woodwork 



1W 



vJft 



"» 



Credit for outside work is occasionally allowed, thus 
advancing a pupil toward graduation. There are a number 
oi cities — for instance, Lewiston, Idaho — that have pre- 
pared rules and a syllabus for mu^c studied under private 
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teacliers; and several reports state that if proTisiotu are 
definitely made beforehand for this credit, the plan has 
worked very satisfactorily. 

The articulation of subject-matter has been attempted 
chiefly by introducing into the seventh and etghtb grades, 
usually as electives, foreign languages, English composition 
and "classics," commercial courses, shop-work for boys and 
household arts for girls, mih., less frequently, general science 
and composite mathematics. As textbooks in these subjects 
had not up to 1916 been satisfactorily prepared for pupils 
of twelve to fourteen years of age, the junior high schools 
were under a serious handicap, which was materially in- 
creased by the paucity of adequately truned teachers. 
Pioneering in education, no leas than in other fields, requires 
unusual ability and time, and seldom were the junior-bigfa- 
school teachers given light schedules so that they might 
adapt to the needs of youdg pupils courses worked out for 
older ones. He achievement is a tribute to the ingenuity, 
resourcefulness, and energy <^ those teachers who without 
adequate preparation or time, but inspired with an ideal, 
attempted, usually with little or no direction, the adaptation 
of material. Frequently in newly established junior high 
achoob an individual teacher was found who despite obsta- 
des was doing most satisfactory pioneer work, but seldom 
was there evidence that through careful planning the whole 
corps had adapted material to the younger pupils or even 
understood the fundamental principles by which they 
should attempt the task. The responsibility for this fiulure 
in most cases should be laid on the superintendent of schools, 
who usually excuses himself on the grounds of cost. This 
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unfortunate situation has considerably improved since 1916. 
Several States — notably New York and Vermont — and a 
number of cities — for example, Rochester, Boston, Grand 
Rapids, and Neodesha — have prepared syllabi for the 
various subjects taught in the junior high school. 

In the future the articulation of the junior with the 
senior high schools in respect to subject-matter is likely to 
be made considerably closer by the textbooks that are now 
being prepared in considerable numbers for the younger 
pupils. The danger, of course, is that many of these books 
will be slight adaptations of older texts that have been used 
in the conventional grammar grades and in the high schools, 
and that the tevision will not be based on clear and sound 
conceptions of what the junior high school is intended to 
accomplish. But a study of the texts issued shows distinct 
improvement; they are on the whole more progressive than 
texts prepared for any other grade of pupils. 

When satisfactory courses in the various subjects of 
secondary education have beeu worked out for the junior 
high schools, it will be necessary for the senior high schools 
to make corresponding adjustments in their courses in these 
subjects. This they have not yet done. What kind of work 
and how much, for instance, will be offered to pupils who 
are promoted to the tenth grade with two years' sound credit 
in a foreign language? Will this class of pupils stimulate 
the upward extension of the high school into a juniw ctd- 
lege? Will they be given the conventional amount ol the 
subject and fill their programs with other electivesP Or will 
they be graduated from the senior hi{^ school at an earlief 
age? There are many similar questions that must be an* 
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Bwered in the preparation of a program tliat will promise a 
close articulation of all the units of our educational system.^ 

The articulation of junior and senior sdiools hy means of 
adjustments in methods of teaching seems to have in it great 
possibilities; and in the majority of classes visited there was 
used a method intermediate between that of the more ele- 
mentaty grades and that (rf the senior high school. In 
most instances, however, the modification of method was 
fq>parentl7 due more to the conunon-aense adjustment of a 
teacher to the needs of the type of pupils with whom he was 
constantly thrown and to the circumstances of departmental- 
ization than to any consciousness of a program of articula- 
tion. Perhaps this is altogether as it should be. Usually 
on visiting a class it was not difficult to guess whether the 
teacher's previous experience had been in higher or in lower 
grades, for whatever adjustment there is usually leaves 
much of the influence of former experience. Many junior 
high schools that are in the same buildings with elementary 
or with higher grades share the teachers; others are on the 
same campus, so that either pupils or teachers nuiy go from 
building to building for work. In these cases teachers tend 
to continue the type of method throughout their worit, 
differing in their degrees of adaptability. Youngstown, 
Ohio, is said to have cottrdinating teachers, and the plan 
used at Rochester tends to unify the methods of teaching.* 

Two hundred and fifteen junior high schools answered the 
question, "In what per cent of the subjects is there active 

> For (kU concerning the contiDuaoce of lubjecti etected in tbe junior 
lu^ Khool, Me chapter xm. 
* See pBe« l^t- 
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snperviaion by& representative of the senior hi^ adiool?" 
In ISl, or 60.9 per cent, there is no such superrision; in 20^ 
or 9 J per cent, the supervision is in fewer than half the sub- 
jects; in 42, or 19.5 per cent, it is in more than hall; in 19 it is 
in "a few sul^ects," and in three it is in foreign languages 
oniy. 

Davifl reports that in the 293 North Central junior high 
schools 27 per cent have supervision hj the superintendent 
alone, 57 per cent hy the junior high-school principal, 24.8 
per cent hy the senior high-school principal, and 6^ per cent 
by "others." As the total percentage is considerably over 
100, it is evident that a number of the schools — how many 
we are not told — have supervision by more than, one 
offidal. The Springfield study reports that teaching is 
supervised by the junior-hi^^-school principal in 58 cases, 
bythesenioivhigh-school principal in 17, by the superintend- 
ent or his assistant in 60, by the heads of senior-hi^-school 
departments in 8, by the heads of junior-hlgh-school de- 
partments in 11, and by general supervisors of elementary 
and junior high schools in 25. As the report does not state 
bow many of the 88 schools questioned — six of them having 
the 6-6 plan — returned answers to this item, the figures 
cannot be turned into percentages. 

It cannot be claimed that practice in the matter oi articu- 
lating the junior and senior schools by means of supervision 
is satisfactory. The junior hi^ school has one obligation 
to pupils who will not continue their education further, and 
with its program and practice for these pupils the senior 
high school has only a fraternal concern; it has anotbef 
obligation when it undertakes to sort pupils and prepare 
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them to puraue satisfactorily the courses offered by the 
higher institution, and with its program and practice tor 
these pupils the high school has or should have a direct 
responsibility. It may be that the junior hi^ school should 
adapt its courses to the curricula for which it prepares^ it 
may be that the senior high school should modify its courses 
to complement the earlier work: it is more probable, how- 
ever, that each school should make some changes so as to 
secure the desired satisfactory articuUUoD. This is likely 
to result only from definite provisions for extended confer- 
ences and constant supervision, which though costly in time 
and money are certun to be educationally economical. 

The relation between the social control of pupils in the 
junior high school and that in the senior high school is close. 
By and large, junior high schools tend to give to their pupils 
a better and more gradual increase in self-control and in 
extra-curricular activities, and therefore senior high schools 
have a basis on which to build when the pupils are promoted. 
As will be shown elsewhere, the relations in this respect be- 
tween the intermediate and the high school are more satia- 
factoiy on the whole than those between the intermediate 
and the elementary school. 

Kocbester, New York, is conspicuous (or its careful plan- 
ning for its junior high schools and their articulation with 
the elementary and higher grades. For a year before the 
establishment of the Wasbingtoo Junior High School Satur- 
day classes were held for the truning of teachers who were 
candidates for positions in the new school. Many of those 
who were sdected attended during the summer some college 
or university for further pr^>aration. The Washington 
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Junior Hi|^ School was assigned two principals wito had 
had successful experience in elementary schoola, one for 
genera] adniinistration and one for working out with the 
teachers courses of study and for the supervision of instruc- 
tion. In addition, from the two high schools heads of the 
departments of English, modem foreign languages, Latin, 
mathematics, and science were assigned to the junior hi^ 
school for about half their time, to supervise the instruction 
and to work with the teachersin developing courses of study 
consonant with the aims of the school and suitable to the 
capacities of the pupib. To acquire an appreciation of the 
problems these heads of departments also taught one or 
more of the classes. One assbtant superintendent and the 
supervisors (rf industrial work also gave much time to the 
school, llus program was, of course, expensive in the 
amount of money required, but it was at the same time 
educationally economical in that it resulted in carefully pre- 
pared courses in all of the subjects of study and a corps of 
teachers trained to understand the fundamental purposes of 
the school and to administer the courses. These courses 
are now ready for the new junior high schools to be built, 
and from the corps teachers may be drawn to form the 
nuclei in the new schools. 

An illustration of a very different type of "economical 
program," unfortunately far more typical in the establish- 
ment of junior high schools, is that followed by one of our 
largest cities. Several junior high schools were established 
almost ovemi^t, chiefly through the insistence of ambitious 
elementary-school principals that they be allowed to add a 
ninth grade in their buildings, partly "to provide t<a the 
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pvpiiB of the neii^borhood " and partly " to relieve tlie over- 
crowded high schools." The assistant superintendent la 
charge, being mwe than buE>y irith another important phase 
of the school system, bad little time to give to the soH»Iled 
"junior high schools." Each principal, with or without the 
cotiperation of bis teach^^, prepared for bis school curricula, 
which were pro forma approved by the sup^intendent in 
charge. The courses of study were largely left to the indi- 
vidual teachers, who too frequently attempted merely to 
follow texts prepared for older pupils. Teachers or princi- 
pals on their own initiative sou^t the advice of the high 
schools, but there was no serious attempt made to postulate 
and popularize fundamental principles for the junior high- 
school work, to develop and coordinate the courses, to ex- 
tend to other schools practice proved successful in any one, 
or to articulate the work with that of the higher receiving 
schools. Moreover, the -teachers assigned to the ninth- 
grade work all had to be drawn from those ahcady in charge 
of seventh- and eighth-grade classes, regardless of the ade- 
quacy of their training in the subjects assigned them. In 
one instance a teacher undertook a subject that she had not 
studied for more than a quarter of a century. It will occa- 
sion no surprise when we learn that pupils from these 
"junior high schools made poor records when given a central 
examination or when they were transferred to the tenth 
grade." But in spite of these handicaps, the junior high 
schools seem to have succeeded in this city in developing a 
desirable etprii de corps, in holding pupils, and in inspiring 
them to greater ambition. The experience of the past few 
years should convince this dty as well as others of the econ- 
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omy of an initul expense for overhead to provide adequately 
s program that will lead to a satisfactory articulation witli 
the senior higK school and with the demanda of the outuda 
world. 
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CHAPTER V 

SPECIAL FDMCnONS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

A. Defabtuentai, Teachinq 
The arguments coBceming departmental teaching have been 
collected from a number of sources and set down below in a 
rough apposition of the positive and negative. This display 
is more or less academic, however, as the great majority of 
schools recognized as "progressive" have already accepted 
some form of departmentalization for the upper grades; in 
fact, in order to .secure for pupils such advantages as these 
schools attempt to provide, it is an absolute necessity. The 
only real questions to-day are bow far down in the grades it 
should extend and bow gradually it should be introduced. 



ABQCUXNTB FOR 



AnOUUENTS AOAINST 



1. As ipcdtl equipment and niiu- 
tntiTe mstter are Deeded onl; 
tor loonu in which the nibjecta 
denuDdiog them are taught, 
mouej ii saved wluch ma; be 
expended for more and betta 
equipmeDt. 

9. It makes possiUe the use ol spe- 
cial teachers — of music, for ex- 
ample — without disruptiDg the 
program or cauiiitg the i^ular 
teacher to be idle. 

S. It tends to guarantee to eufasub- 
iect the time awgned to it in ^ 



I. Concenting the adminittratum 

1. It increases tbe difficulty of 



organization and administntioD, 
especially as regards tbe maldnf 
of tbe program ot natations. 



8. Ilie program cstnnot be altetcd 
to provide extra time for unusu- 
ally difficult leuons. 
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4. It coablH the fupcrriaor to fix 
the Te^Mntntulitj' for the work 
mcoompliihed in knibject. 



C, It facUitatci the promotion of 
pupila by lubjecta. 

fl. It ladlitmta the q>ecud promo- 
tion or dciDotioQ of ao individluJ 
pupil according to hii need. 

7. It nmpliGct aod ouJc«a moK 
effective the task of superriabD. 

8. It tends to lenen the gap be- 
tween the eleoientaiy achool and 
the high adnol. 



9. It makes more difficult the t»A 
at placbg icaponvbility for poor 
teaching. 

4. It renilta io contuMon in detain- 
ing pupili after school, unless it 
is agreed that each department 
may detain on only one after- 
noon each yitA. 

5. In the departmental trstem 
madu are not proportionately 



S. Uncoordinated teachers tend to 
OTcrwoik the pupils. 



n. Concerning the teadnng 



9. It attracts better prepared 
teachers to work in the grades. 

10, It enables a teacher to make 
more thorough preparation, 
both generally and for each 
day's lessons. 

11, It stimulates interest and so en- 
courages preparation, both gen- 
eral and detailed. 

12, It results in economj of prepa- 
ration, in that all teachers do 
not have to prcpaK in all sub- 

18. It enables a scbool to secnie 
good teaching for all subjects. 

14. It results in greater interest hj 
teachers and hence better work. 

Id. Teachers are stimulated to bet- 
ter work by a knowledge that 
they an compared daily by the 
pupils with the other teachers. 

Ifl. It prevent* waste of time due to 



7. It tends to m^e teachers nar- 
rowed spedalists, interested in a 
special subject without reference 
to its interrelations. 

8. If eiigendes demand that the de- 
partmental teacher teach some- 
thing other than hii own subject, 
he will do it half-heartedly. 
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done. (Note the * 

lliat the nine departmenUl 

te»chet baa the pni^ for two 

m. Concemmg the pupU* 

17. Variety of teadten with kU t. Pupikarecoiiuaedin 
th.ai chBracteriitici, of meth- 
ods, oF room*, Aud of geoersl 
conditions, reiults in increMcd 
interest and consequently bet- 

18. llie inSuenoe of an unumal 
teacher — unusually good or 
unusually bod — >■ not confined 
to a smaU group of pupils. 

19. Because of variety, phyucal re- 
lief through chanpng from room 
to room, better teachmg and 
greater mterest, the proUem of 
discipline is lessened. 

to. Because greater retpoontnlity 
is placed on pup^s, they develop 
greater initiative and selt-reli- 



greater li 



10. Contuuon in dunging claisea 
and lack of definite responsibil- 
ity for a group of pupils by any 
twcber result in poor discipline. 

11. Pupils are too immature for tbe 
amount of responnt»lity and 
■df-diractionthe; must assume. 



•I. Children will be healthier as 
the school organization itself 
provides for frequent move- 

22. A pupil will be understood bet- 
ter and hence recnve better ad- 
vice concerning bis sodal, edu- 
cational, and vocational needs. 



for- 

a. Among bH his teachers a 
PU[h1 is likely to find at least 
one who will understsmd bim 
and to whom he will talk 
fredy about himself i 

b. Contact with a pupil for two 
or more terms through one 
subject gives a teacher a bet- 
ter knowledge of that pi^ 



IS. Hie persona] influence of tbe 
teadier is lost or dissipated. 

18. No one assumes responsibility 
forsuch matters as penmanship, 
spelling, oral exiH«ssion, etc., 
and hence in them pupils do not 
Improve as they sboidd. 
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tban contact tbcough all aub- 
)ectB for one term would; 
e. By mean* of ft«quent con- 
f«i«nc«« all teachen at a pu- 
pil may pool theu knowled^ 

S3. A pupil is benefiUd by contact 
with the varying personal influ- 
encea exerted by several teach- 
ers, since this is most like tbe 
influences of life. 

IV. Coneemmg the curricula and covrtet of ilvJy 

H. It makes possible the eipauMon 14. Hie pure departmentalist is a 

and enrichment of the curricu- distinct bindrance to tlte ood- 

lum and courses of study. atruction of a rstioiial curricu- 

2S. It results in a greater d^ree of lum. 

coherence and unity in the IS. In a departmental system of 

course of study for each subject. teaching tlie conelatioo of nib- 

S6. It enables the supervisor or jects is almost imposnble. 
administrator to secure coher- 
ence and unity in the entire 
curriculum as well. 

OoB of the serious arguments against departmental teach- 
ing is that an individual pupil going from one teacher to 
another for recitations may not have sufficient personal 
attenUon. The evidence shows that this condition is lilrely 
to result, especially for a pupil who is not for some reason 
conspicuous, unless the departmental organization is sup- 
plemented l^ an adequate system of personal advisers. On 
the work of tbe advisers no less than on the administratioD 
of the principal, the success of the departmental organiza- 
tion seems to depend. Twenty-three, or 13.5 per cent dt 
170 Schook replying on this item report a tendency in 
departmentalization to lose track of the pupil. 
It has often been stated that one of the reasons why the 
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gap exists between the elemeataiy and the high schools is 
that in the latter full departmental teaching is abruptly 
begun. If this abrupt change is bad at the end of the eighth 
grade, it must be worse if introduced two years earlier, at 
the b^inning of the junior-high-school period. The cure 
for ft bad condition would seem to be the gradual introduce 
tJon of the desired or necessary dq}artmental teaching, a 
beginning being made in the "special subjects" perhaps as 
early as the third grade, with an eactension to the academic 
subjects in the seventh year. Full departmentalization is 
not likely to be necessary or iriioUy desirable before the 
ninth grade. 

Many schools, when elementary or hi|^er grades are 
housed with the intermediate grades, use d^>artmental 
teachers to bind the lower and the higher units more closely 
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together. An illustration of how this ia effectual may be 
seen in the appended diagram, which shows the assignment 
ot the teachers in the school at Vinton, Iowa. 

From Table XX it may be seen that among the junior 
high schools which report on this topic, some form of 
departmeDtalizatioD is very general. This table is to be 
read: "Of the 196 junior high schools reporting on this 
topic, 9 have from one to 10 per cent of their teadiers teach- 
ing one subject; 17 have from 11-20 per cent teaching one 



TABLE XX 

Snownra rata Nuhbhh or Juniob High Schools hatino Vauodb 

FES cstm or their Statfs TEAcmNa One, Two, ob Uou 





IWcUv 




(hUlOtfMl 


IVwM'tMt 


nnttrmtrtm^/M 




9 
17 
82 

«9 
26 
16 
18 
80 
11 
13 

196 

41-50 


17 

86 
87 
29 
32 
14 
IS 
15 
6 
8 

207 

Sl-40 






16 












12 






61-70 


7 












21 


Total 


127 
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Bubject, etc. ... Of the 207 schoola reporting, 17 have 1-10 
per cent of their teachers teaching two subjects; etc." Al- 
thou^ the figures in these columns are not comparablet 
because of the fact that the same numbn of prindpab 
did not answer all of the queationa, they show clearly that 
the tendency is toward a large amount of departmental 
teaching. 

Davis found that of the 285 junior high schools in the 
17 States of the North Central Association, d7.26 per cent 
bave some degree of departmental organisation, and the 
^>ringfield Report found a similar percentage. 

Of the 256 principals expressing a preference, 1S2, or 51.6 
per cent, accept as ideal for grade S full departmentaliza- 
ti(»i; while 124, or 48.4 per cent, prefer aa an ideal pw^ial 
departmentalization. The sharp difference in opinion is due 
lately, DO doubt, to limited experience and to incomplete 
thinking on the elements involved. For the Springfield 
Beport 66.2 per cent of the 74 principals replying prefer for 
the junior high school full departmentalisation, SI . 1 per cent 
prefer partial departmentalization, and two are uncertain. 

B. Individual Differences ' 
The scientific study of education has contributed nothing 
that has had more infiuence in modifying both the organiza- 
tion and the practice of schools than the facts of individual 
differences of pupils. Common observation has always 
noted some differences, but science has shown that at any 
Ipven school grade or at any given age these differences have 

* Vat an ezpoaition o( individtud differencei, with a bibliopiphy to 1S14, 
■M llianid^'i EduoaHmat Prydulon, vol. ni. 
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an astounding range and that the distiibution of degrees ia 
in any large number of children practically always continu- 
ous and unimodal — in other words, that the farther we go 



FlO.S. DiHTBIBUnONBTFERCINIS Fia V NuHBCK OT PrOBUUB IN 
or 13-TEAB-OLD PuPlLS IN THB AMTHUBTtC COttMXTLT SOLVID 

ScBoou ow Six Cities. (Data btPdpiia op thbFoubth (Solid 
nuM Inolib.) Line) and Eiohth (Dotted 

Link) Gbado. (Codhtd.) 

ttom the average of any trait or tendency, the fewer children 
we find. Science has also shown that there is a surpriaiog 
overlapping of abilities and other characteristics from grade 
to grade or from age to age: for examples, thirteen-yearold 
children are found in every grade of some cities, from the 
kindergarten to the high school; there are in one grade pupila 
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wbo can spell better, work arithmetic better, and in general 
do better school work than the average in grades one, two^ 
or even more years advanced; in any grade pupils differ 
greatly in their ability to do what they have been taught. 
The extent of individual differences of two kinds may be 
Been from Figures 3 and 4. 

An analysis of individual differences at eariy adolescence 
shows that they are of many kinds — some due to nature 
and some to nurture. Briefly stated th^ aie of race,' sex,* 
age,* physical development,^ health, intellectual inheritance 
and training,* interests, tastes, and aptitudes, environm^kt, 
family traditions, social and economic status,* aspiratiMis, 
probable future schooling,* and command of the En|^ish 
language. In these differences science has shown that th«e 
is a positive, though by no means perfect, correlation of 
desirable traits — that is, we are more likely to find good 
intellect with good health, tor example, than we are to find a 
compensating relation. 

* See Mkyo: Tkt Umial CapaeSg of Ihe Amtriean Negro: Murdoch: "A 
Study ot Race Differenca in New York City." SAool and SoeUtt/. vol. 11. 
p. 147; Woodworth: "Raoal Differences in MenUl Tnutl." Seienet, vtA. 
81, p. 171. 

■ See •nnotated bibliogn^hia by H. B. TbompeoD and L. S. HoUing- 
worth ID Prifdtologieal BtMOin. 1914, '16, '18, '30; Tkompioii: Ptvduilotieal 
Noma tn Mm and Women; and Ternun; The Mtaturemait of /rUfUifme*. 

' See ftoy >|^grade table in school reportf. or Iu^Sm: FnneipUt of Seo- 
ondtay Edueatiim, p. S. 

* Baldwin: Put lot the Ft/lunlA Year-Boot of Ihe National Soeulg for tlu 
8fu^ of Edueetion; Inglia; PrincifU* of Seeondary Eduaition, chap, i; and 
Cnunpton: Aiaerieaa Phytieal Edueatum Review, vol. 13, pp. 141, 214, S8B, 
HidS4S. 

* See Tennan: The InteUigmee qf Sehoal ChUdren. 

* Van Denburg: Elininatum of Sludmti in Pubiie Sieondary BtAoclt. 

* Almort one and a halt miilion children between tlw tgt* at ten and 
fifteen are liated in the ItllO oeiuui as fann la' 
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The ideal of the scbooU cd a generation ago, and uoforto- 
nately of some even to-day, is by the same subjects and the 
saoK methods to make all pupils alike, with disastrous re- 
suits, it is now generally recognized, to those who deviated, 
markedly from the group especially benefited. By and 
large, the ablest pupils were retarded, and the poorer ones 
were fed a gabuhim-that did them less good than was pos- 
sible while they rem^ed in school and ultimately elimi- 
nated them from the number that received publu>scbool 
truning (A any kind. 

From a mere reading of the list of kinds of individual 
differences it is obvious that some may be eradicated by 
training, that some cannot be materially modified by any 
means, and that some may be reduced or removed at a cost 
onjusUfiable to society. Observation of school programs 
and work reveals that several of the differences are likely to 
become greater with the oncoming of adolescence and the 
increased possibilities in the subject-matter offered, and 
that teachers are as a rule insufficiently informed of the 
differences due to conditions of inheritance and outside 
influences. 

Because of the variations in policy, the following princi- 
ples are pnqiosed for the intermediate school: first, it should 
systematically seek to ascertain the nature and extent of 
individual differences of its pupils; second, it should defi- 
nitely decide which of them from the point of view of public 
good it is reasonable to seek to reduce or destroy; third, it 
should adopt a definite policy as to providing education 
suitable to those differences which it cannot by any reason- 
able eo^tendituie of effort and money hope to eradicate; 
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fourtli, it ahould recognize that aa a public school it owes to 
each pupil a similar amount of attention, regardless of differ- 
ences of various kinds. 

One of the most important functions of the intennediate 
school is. after recognizing differoices that rem^ after six 
or more years of schooling, to reveal to the pupils possibili- 
ties of various higher activities and more or less at the same 
time to start each individual on a curriculum that promises 
to be <^ most value to him and consequently to society. It 
has previously been pointedout that both the congregation 
of a larger number than usual of pupils of the same ages and 
general interests, and also the lack of traditions, make it 
easier for the junior high school than for any other institu* 
tion to provide for individual differences. The remiundcr 
of this section will present the means that have been pro- 
vided by schods to accomplish ends which diffoences of 
nature or of nurture make desirable.' 

I. Differentiated curticula. Although the conception of 
a junior high school presented in chapter u would make 
completely differentiated curricula a part of the program 
only ot senior high schools or of more advanced institutions, 
many junior hi^ schools have offered Id the seventh grade 
a choice cJ electives or else curricula that contain combina- 
tions of subjects leading toward diverse ends. When these 
are offered to pupils whose various kinds ol differences are 
unknown to the junior high-school teachers, there can be no 
wise guidance; and elections by pupils who are not ac- 
quainted with the subjects offered or who are uncertain aa 

■ See *I(o T. S. HeDty: Clatnxm ProbUnu m At EdueaNon of Oifted 
CUUfm, put n of the ff tiwMna Ytar-BotA t^ Ihe Natwul Sooit^ for O* 
8l«dgt^E- 
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to th«r futures usually result in choices that are influenced 
by factors other Ulan the good of the individual or the profit 
of society. Two tendencies operate strongly under these 
conditions: one, to elect courses that are novel aod "pra^ 
tical," and the other to elect those that have a social sanc- 
tion. The result is that many pupils who should prepare 
toi continued intellectual training choose the commercial, 
industrial arts, or agricultural curriculiun, while others who 
by every evidence are likely soon to enter on gainful occupa- 
tions choose the college pr^aratory curriculum so as to 
remain in an envied social group. The results of full or 
even wide differentiation in the seventh grade reinforce the 
arguments for exploratory courses and a gradual diminution 
of conmion, int^rating education. Exception is again made 
<^ the over-age pupils who are certain to leave school at or 
soon after the end of the compulsory education period. 
Illustrative of the wide differences in electives are the per- 
centages of choices by pupib at Los Angeles, California, and 
Somerville, Massachusetts, shown in Table XXI. 

TABLE XXI 
Feb cent of Pupiu EiiEcnNo Sivebai. Cubbicula at 
Los Anoxlbb and Sohebvillz 

Cinrieula Lot AagtUi SonervUle 

General 87. fl M 

Commercial 10.0 40 

Vocational 2.4 16 

Ninety-three jvaaat high schools provide curricula of 

which one third or more of the subjects are direct training 

for industrial work. Of 959 schools reporting to the New 

Jersey Council of Education ' 27 per cent offer some differ* 

■ DnpublUied (tudy. 
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entiation in grades 7 and 8; 24 per cent planned to offer 
some; and 82 per cent assert that they have real differentia- 
tion in curricula. Of the schoob reporting in the North 
Central territory • 25.25 per cent allowed election by cur- 
ricula, and 48.46 per cent allowed election by subject. 

2. Promotitm. A means generally used ' to accommodate 
pupils who are uneven in their development is promotion 
by subject. This practice, which is almost universally ap- 
proved in theoiy, has in its application the obstacle of 
requiring a program that makes it possible for each pupil 
to be placed in the class where he should be. Consequently 
there are many compromises, usually adjustments being 
made in the subjects that are not considered by the principal 
to be of great importance. 

Double promotions are frequently used to effect a classifi- 
cation for bright pupils that are judged able to carry ad- 
vanced work. Although this practice jumps children over 
the work of a whole semester or even of a year, it ia r^wrted 
to be effective in such cities as Hackensack, New Jersey, and 
WeUesville, New York. That it is so argues that the work 
skipped is not of great importance or, more probably, that 
the pupils get it up for themsdves outside the school or in 
the class reviews. Fishback has shown * that in the elemen- 
tary school pupils receiving double promotions have made 
quite as high marks afterward as they did before. Of 148 
junior high schoob reporting on this item, li5, or 84.5 per 
cent, use double promotions to place pupib where tliey can 
work most effectively. 

> SeAool Rmne, vol. «, p. S28. 

■ See page 1A3 ff. ■ Rtport rf SitperitUeadMl. HitoiiM^ MIT. 
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Irregular promotioDs are made in many schooU — for 
instance, at Burlington (Vermont), Tacoma (Waahiogton), 
Newton (Massadiusetts), Lincoln (Nebraska), Solvay (New 
York), and in the junior high schools of Vermont — as pupils 
manifest ability to do advanced work. This practice pro- 
motes any pupil at any time when it seems that he may 
secure more pn^t from an advanced class than from the one 
in which he is. Of 400 cities, !M2, or 64.1 per cent, reported 
to Snuth > that they use irregular promotions. 

Often promotion p«r vim has been made of pupils who, be< 
cause of absence, negligence of work due to other interests, 
or dislike of one or more teachers, had been marked aa fail- 
urea in the subjects studied. The stimulus from bmg in a 
more congenial environment not infrequently has caused 
such pupils to catch up with advanced classes and to make 
satisfactory marks. This result was reported at Newton, 
Bfassacbusetts, and at Burlington, Vermont. 

Occasionally irregular promotion into the junior hi^ 
school has been of pupils who were dull, the hope being that 
association with boys and girls of similar age and subjects of 
greater intoest would serve to hold such pupils in school 
longer and profit them more than the repetition of subjects 
from which they were receiving little. Commissiooer Hille- 
gas, of Vermont, reports: * 

In a number of cases we have been bold enough to promote stu- 
|ud hoya and ^la from as low aa the fifth gmde directly into the - 
junior high school. Results have been most satisfactocy. In wie 
of the larger junior high schools coosideiable groups of such le- 

.' Pmet^mg* of lA« Fifth Amtial Confertnea on Edueatknuil if#a«ur»- 
wuHtt, Indiana Dmvenity. 

* T*adun CoUtgt Raord, vol. 19, p. S13. September, lltl& 
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tarded and incompetent boys and girk were tliua promoted. At 
the begiimiiig of the second year new teachen in Uie school were 
unable to adect the pupila thus advuiced. 

Principal P. W. L. Cox reports similar results both at 
Solvay, New York, and at St. Louis, Missouri. At Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 97 of 225 retarded pupils were given trial promo- 
tions; of this number one failed because of lack of proper 
effort, but "all the teachers reported that the ninety-six 
were doing as well or better in the advanced grade than they 
would have done bad they been kept in the grades where 
they were." On this topic, the Commission on the Beorgani- 
zaUon of Secondary Education recommends > "that second- 
aiy schools admit, and provide suitable instruction for, all 
pupib who are in any respect so mature that they would 
derive more benefit from the secondary school than from the 
dementaiy school." 

These plans for irregular promotion are all intended to 
provide training most suitable to each pupil because of his 
individual differences. Whatever weaknesses there miqr be 
in the deviations from normal practice, they are certainly 
better than the old practice of retarding a bright pupil so 
that he receives less education than he should, and at the 
same time develops habits of indolence and mischief. They 
are better, too, than holding a pupil who is dull or a misfit 
for r^>etitions of such small value in surroundings so uncon- 
genial that he leaves school at the first opportunity and 
enters on work and citizenship for which he is by no means 
prepared. 

3. Tutoring. Special assistance is sometimes furnished 
■ Vnited Stfte* BijreBU ()t Educatioq BidkUn SS, 1018, 
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to papilfl who are being prepared for double promoticHt or to 
those who for one reason or another have fallen behind in 
th«r work. The old Bataria plan provided this assistance 
to all pupils in order to care for thdr individual differences 
and difficulties. This plan has been adopted by a number 
c4 junior high schools, though in the majority of cases for the 
dull rather than for the bright pupils. It has been in use at 
the Boyle Heights Intermediate School (Los Angeles), the 
Sigsbee School (Grand Rapids), the Condon School (De- 
troit), and in Rochester (New York).' 

Of 1S5 schools replying on this point, 107, or 80 per cent, 
report that they provide some tutoring for backward pupils. 
There is reason to suspect, however, that among the 107 
are some that give this assistance merely during the super- 
vised study periods. 

There are four means for providing this special assistance: 
first, the regular classroom teacher helps pupils with their 
difficulties, either during a supervised study period or at a 
regular conference hour; second — a variation of the first — 
teachers excuse for one period a week those pupils who mani- 
fest superior ability, giv'mg them supplementary assign- 
ments, and devoto the period to further explanation and 
drill for those who need assistance; third, a "Batavia 
teacher" takes such pupils for extra work, as at Boyle 
Heights or the Horace Mann School for Boys; and, fourth, 
the ablest pupils are assigned as helpers to those who are in 
need of assistance. This plan, which was used for several 
years at the Speyer Junior High School, New York, is effec- 
tive, tor the following reasons: pupils are more willing to 
■ See Sehool Rmitm, voL S8, p. IM. 
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reveal the fullness of their ignorance to th«r fdlows than 
to teachers who have already attempted to present the sub* 
ject and ^o hold the power of assigning marks; the helping 
pupil has the point <^ view of those in difficulty and usually 
can give sufficient time for making dear the points that 
cause trouble; it is an effective means of socializing the 
school; and, finally, it is of no inconsiderable value in clari- 
fying and "stamping in" knowledge and skills for the pupils 
assigned as tutors. 

4. Abnonnal number of subjects. It has long been the 
practice, especially in schools that have promotion by sub- 
ject, to permit the abler pupils to carry one or even two 
subjects more than the normal number, and to require 
the weaker to take one or two fewer. This plan is in sharp 
contrast to the other, which is unfortunately also common, 
stated by a junior'high-school principal as follows, "The 
failing pupil must in the following semester take the normal 
program and in addition the subject or subjects in which he 
has failed." Unpublished studies show that bright and 
industrious pupils can carry such extra load with no material 
reduction in marks, and that the dull or Uu^ pupils, unless 
they receive careful individual attention, do scarcely better 
with a lighter program than they did with the normal amoimt 
of work. 

For many years the State of New York has encouraged 
an element of jmiior-high-school work in that it permitted 
the abler pupils in the eighth grade to take one or two 
secondary-school subjects. Clinton, Iowa, has allowed 
bright pupils in its junior high school who have completed 
the seventh grade to substitute Latin f <» English grammar 
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Bnd algebra for arithmetic. And many dtiea — among 
them Grand Rapids, Cincinnati, Butte, Paducah, Evans- 
ville, Chanute, Santa Boss, and Burlington — have ad- 
justed the aise of junior-high-scbocd pupils* prt^rams accord- 
ing to thrir abilities. It is, according to Smith,' the second 
most common means of providing for individual differences. 

Of 198 junior hi^ sdiools replying on this topic, 183, or 
9S.4 per cent, permit the abler pupils to take one or two 
additional subjects, and 180, or OI.O per cent, require failing 
pupils to take a program lighter than the normal. 

5. Credit for outside wo^ Many pupils in junior high 
HJiools supplement their regular studies by work with pri- 
vate teachers, and in evening or summer schools. Outside 
study of music is most common; and when there are care- 
fully prepared courses of study, supervision, and an examina- 
tion by the school, there is no good reason why a limited 
amount of credit toward graduation should not be granted 
for it. Several schools report that such a plan has worked 
satisfactorily. A few schools give credit for similarly con- 
trolled outside study of the Bible. Evening-school study 
at the same time that pupils attend day school seems un- 
reasonable, and is reported by a ne^igible number of cities. 
Summer schools, supplementing the work of the regular ses* 
sion, is reported by Smith * as the most popular means of 
providing for individual pupils an opportunity to make up 
foiled subjects or to advance more rapidly than would other- 
wise be possible. Summer schools have usually been estab- 
lished to afford an opportunity for pupils to make up work 

' PneeadiMg* <4 '^ Fiflh dnnvat Conjvrtnet on Edueatumal Mtattar 
mtjdi. Indiuut UuTcnity. 
»,^. eiL 
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in which they have fuled, but it is not unususl to find the 
enrollment largely made up of the able who are ambitious to 
accelerate their progress through school. Briggs reports ' 
that at Los Angeles intermediate-school pupils elect and 
receive credit for more summer-school courses than do pupils 
from corresponding grades of the older organization. 

Of 409 schools reporting to Smith on this topic, HI, or 
S4.S per cent, give credit for outside work, while only 67, 
or 16.4 per cent, give credit for evening-school courses; 207, 
or 66 per cent, offer and give credit for summer-school 
courses. Of 177 junior high schools reporting for this study. 
6S, or SO per cent, give credit for outside vocational work. 
It is probable that many otho^ would do so if a request 
were made. 

6. Extra hours. The brevity of the school day in many 
sdiools makes it possible for pupils to do extra work eith^ 
early in the morning or after adjournment in the afternoon. 
It is probable that some schools provide opportunity for 
additional periods of study and instruction for backward 
pupils, but none such have been reported. Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, however, for several years offered for ambitious 
pupils for^gn language and commercial courses before the 
regular school work began in the morning. Superintendent 
Barker reported the plan .successful both educationally and 
economically. The University of California School * is 
open from 8 A.H. to5p.H. "to afford opportunities for pupils 
who are behind to catch up in their work, or for those who so 
desire to take extra work." 

* Journal <^ Eduadumal Ittitarch, November, lOSO. 

* Joamal of Educalional Pti/chology, vol. 6, p. 481. 
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7. Credit for quality. The moyement to assign credits 
weighted according to tlie quality of work done has natu- 
rally spread to the junior high schools that are attempting 
by eveiy means possible to provide for individual differ- 
ences. Hampton, Iowa, and the Sigsbee School, Grand 
Rapids, are among those that have adopted the plan. Ver- 
mont junior high schools assign * 15 per cent and 25 per cent 
more or less credit respectively for the two marks above and 
below the average for the dass. 

In order that credit for quality may be most successfully 
administered it is necessary that careful definition be made 
of the work required for each mark.* Those who have used 
the plan report that it is more effective in stimulating the 
weak pupils than the able and that it does not enable the 
brightest pupils materially to reduce the time necessary for 
graduatioD. 

Only 91 junior high schools reported as to credit for qual- 
ity. Of these, 40, or 44.0 per cent, use the plan to pro 
vide for individual differences of achievement. 

8. Minimum essentials. One school reports that it re- 
quires of all pupils a minimum amount of work in each sub- 
ject and requires of the abler pupils supplementary or more 
difficult topics. This plan has not proved popular and is 
not likely to be successful, for, as McMurry has pointed out, 
minimum essentials are often conceived also as the maxi- 
mum necessities, and it constantly widens the gap between 

> BulleUn 1, ISIB, pp. iSHH. 

■ See Bailey; "Adniiiiutra^ii of QoautiUtive knd QooliUUve Cndit 
for High School," Sehool Reneio, vol. M, pp. 905-22; and Reeder; "Tbo 
GencMo Scale at QaAlitiei," ElemmUir School JounuU. vol. 20, pp. 
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the able and the duU in the same classes. For these reasons, 
among others, it was abandoned after a trial in elementaiy 
schools of New York City. It would seem wiser to provide 
for individual differences by some of the other plans enumer- 
ated in this chapter. 

9. Homogeneous grouping of ptq>ils. There has always 
been a tendency for schools to recognize and care for, often 
unkindly, pupils who are dull or for other reasons backward. 
Teachos have given such pupils a relatively inordinate 
amount of time in class and have kept them in alter schod, 
and in one high school visited there was what was populariy 
called a "bonehead room" to which was assigned pupils 
who had fallen behind in their work! The plan of homogene- 
ous grouping provides that the bright be recognized as well 
as the dull, that each group be taught according to need, 
and that it shall progress at its optimum pace.' That there 
are wide ranges of natural ability, all stages of which should 
receive special and ^ipropriate attention, may be seen in the 
reports of the achievements of pupils when measured by the 
Atmy Alpha Tests.* In Grand Rapids 44 dull juuior-hi^- 
school pupils, when given individual mental tests, wen 
clashed as follows: normal, 2; backward, 3; border-line^ 
1; morons, 36; and imbeciles, ft.' 

Various methods have been used to ascertain the relative 
abiUties of pupils. One school selected a group of accelerant 
piQ>ils wholly on the basis of inheritance and "general repu- 

1 A full eipUoAtion of thii pUn, with notea m to it« admimstrfttton. u 
ffvta by Brigg* in tbe ProetedvigM (^ At National Atioeiaiion ^ Stamdary 
Bdiool PrmcipaU, toI. m, pp. S3-SS. 

■ See M«dwii vaA Sylverta: Sdutol and Soetdg, vol. 10, p. 407. 
'< ibpoH, 1016. 
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tation" and r^x>rte<I the results "encouraging"; Rochester 
(Minae3ota)i Butte (Montana), Madisonville (Ohio), lin- 
coln (Nebraska).' and Fawhuaka (Oklahoma), among 
others, have grouped pupils on the basis of their records in 
elementary grades; Hot Springs (Arkansas), Richmond 
(Indiana), and Biulington (Vermont) have made their 
groupings after from three weeks to one semester of teaching 
and observing the pupils; Cincinnati selected a class of ac- 
celerant pupils by individual mental tests, and at the Speyer 
Junior High School, New York City, different batteries of 
mental tests have been used to classify all incoming pupils 
since 1915. Fretwell has shown ^ that the marks of pupils 
in grades 5 and are good for prognosis of ability to do 
junior-high-school work, that the marks tor grades 1 to 6 
are better, and that selected tests are best. The improve- 
ment in group mental tests, which are easy and economical 
to administer, and their popularization by the army have 
given impetus to the movement for their use for homogene- 
ous classification of school pupils. 

Whatever method of classification is used, there should 
be provision for the easy transfer of pupib who have been 
badly placed. Superintendent Chittenden states that a 
pupil transferred from one group to another adjusts himsdf 
within forty-eight hours; but experience at the Speyer 
School showed that there was considerable loss when trans- 
fers of individuals were made. To be most successful homo- 
geneous grouping needs to be supplemented by more than 
usually close and careful supervision of teachers; althou^ 

■ Bviitw:EdiMilioiuilAdminitfr<UumatidSup»mtum,v(A.Z,pp.90i-W. 
I A Study <tf Edueationat Pngnont. 
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they m^ understand and generally ^prove the classifica- 
tion of siinilar pupils together, there are potent habits to be 
overcome, and long confidence in subjective judgments of 
abili^ tends to make them dubious at times of the results 
of objective measures. 

After pupils are grouped according to ability, schools vary 
in their aims and prescribed programs. The Speyer School, 
Bicbmond, and Burlington plan primarily for pupils to 
save time. Cinciimatj and Lincoln provide a special curric- 
ulum, for the most part academic, whereby their better 
groups may be accelerated. Hampton, Iowa, has its A 
di^non supplement the text fully, its B division do the 
work as outlined in the courses of study, and its C division 
emphasize only what are considered to be Pi inJui 'iT n essen- 
tials. M"ifl.nii reports: 

Id the A division of each year we make the work more literary 
and require more outside work than in tlie B or C divisioD; in 
the B division we offer more manual training and domestic scioice 
and less work of a literary character; and in the C division we pre- 
scribe still less work of an academic nature but give as much prao> 
tical arts as possible. 

An adjustment of methods of teaching automatically and 
almost inevitably follows homogeneous grouping. 

Of 108 junior high schools re^rting on the topic, 80, or 
7S,e per cent, provided in 1917-18 for accelerant groups; 
and of 140, 110, or 79.S per cent, provided for the slow 
moving. There is evidence that the number is by this time 
considerably increased. There is no report of a school that 
has once tried the plan reverting to the old classification 
of pupils regardless of their ability to adiieve results. 
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10. Ungraded rooms. Another method of providing for 
individual differences is the assignment, usually in small 
groiq>s, of pupils who deviate markedly from the ncmnal 
groups to a special room where they may receive suitable 
attention. Like several of the other provisions, this one is 
usually made for dull pupils, though there is no reason why 
it should not be equally effective for the able. Only 1S.9 
per cent of Smith's 409 cities provide ungraded rooms for 
bri^t pupils. "Opportunity rooms" are found in junior 
hi^ schools at Los Angeles, Grand Rapids, Detroit, and 
Charleston (West Virginia). No questionnaire returns 
were requested on this item. 

Of the work at Charleston Miss Mabel Gibbons, the 
principal, wrote: 

At the opening of the second semeater we fonned special classes 
of pupils who failed to pass in their work and yet who were too far 
advanced to repeat without an unnecessary loss of time and in- 
terest. . . . These classes were given a review of six weeks on the 
work of the previous semester, particular attention being paid to 
the individual needs of the pupib. New supplementary work 
was introduced to keep up the interest and to furnish new avenues 
of approach. At the dose of this six weeks period those who were 
strengthened sufficiently were allowed to take advanced work 
under the same teacher, and the others were fitted into lower 
classes for more thorough study. Very few returned to the lower 
classes. At the close of the term about 80 per cent of those in re- 
peating classes were ready for regular promotion and we find them 
doing good work this year. Some of the weak £0 per cent made up 
the work during the summer, and others are r^teating in rqpilar 
classes this semester. 

11. Sez s^regation.* The 8^»ration of pupils according 
to sex in secondary schoob has never been generally constd- 

1 See aUo Douglass: Tk» Junior High Sdiool. pp. *i-U, 40. IflO-U. 
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ered from ao educational point of view. As it is more eco 
Domical to establish one liigh school in a district, boys and 
gaUa have been thrown together for education in adolescence 
as in childhood, with such satisfactory results that chal- 
lenges to the practice have been few and ineffective. But 
there are differences between boys and girls that are recog- 
nized by the provision of separate classes almost everywhere, 
at least in physical training and industrial work. 

It is held by many that sex segregation by classes in early 
adolescence should be carried much further than is now the 
general practice in secondary schools. As the consdousness 
of sex becomes strong, there are increased problems in co* 
education, especially in those subjects that involve emtv 
tional elements — like literature and music, lltere is much 
testimony that junior-hi^-school boys and girls respond 
more freely and naturally to emotional appeals in literature 
and that they sing more seriously and better when separated 
than when together. Discipline is also said to be easier. 
Science has shown that gitis enter upon adolescence earlier 
than boys, but the effect of this upon classwork is by no 
means exactly known, 

iiany schools have carried sex segregation by subjects 
further than is usual, holding that textbooks, especially in 
science and mathematics, are prepared primarily for boys. 
Lewiston (Idaho), Clinton (Iowa), and Everett (Washing- 
ton), are among the schools that have taken this position, 
and it was f^iproved in 1914 by the New Jersey Council of 
Education. Of 254 junior high schools reporting, 67 have 
sex s^regation in subjects other than physical training and 
industrial work. The distribution is as shown in Table XXIL 
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TABLE Xxn 

DiBIKIBTITION or SiTBraCTS IN WHICH PcTIU iMB BBOBIXUTED 
ACCORDIMa TO SxZ, EXCLUSIVB OF PHTBICAI. TBUMINO ASO 

Ihottbtriaii Wore, in 67 Junior High Schools 

SubJMt Number Ptr ead 

All 17 9SA 

Some 3 4.S 

English 18 19,4 

Latin. 1 IS 

Music 7 10.4 

Art 6 9.0 

Sodaladoicea 5 7.S 

PhTsical sdencea 29 43.3 

M&thenutica 11 16.4 

Rrstftid 1 1.5 

Care of children 1 1.5 

B^>nli^g|"™'El^■»'^ "pfrifiifg 1 1.5 

In a few cases where for educational reasons the sexes are 
separated in phjrsical training, industrial arts, and the like, 
difficulties in program-making keep them apart in other 
subjects as well. On the other hand, small classes some- 
times make it necessary to teach boys and girls together, 
although educationally it seems desirable to segregate them. 

This discussion has sbofriX thatjunior high schools to an 
orient, certfunly more than other institutions dealing with 
pupils of the same ages, are recogniring and providing in 
several ways for individual differences. It seems lilwly 
that as the facts and possible means are more widely known, 
there will be a steady increase in the number of schools mak- 
ing these provisions and in the ^ectiveness of the work. 

C. PROMOnONS 
fVom an academic poi^t of view, departmeutalization 
makes promotion of pupils into higher class orgaiuzations 
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less important than when a pupil must "remun behind" or 
"go up" with his room. But in most sdiools where inquiry 
was made, the pupils tbeuuselves are keen to be known as 
members of the next hi^er sdiool class, for there are usually 
some organizations — social, athletic and the like — that 
are delimited as to membership by the general standing of 
the pupils. Some schools, therefore, as Richmond, Indiana, 
have a r^pilar schedule of points that a pupil must acquire 
to earn membership in each of the class organizations. 

In pn^wrtion as a school has accepted the wdfare of the 
individual as its ideal, rath^ than a strict "upholding of 
promotion has, as stated from Sioux Falls, 



£■■41 l)ai[ota, "a great deal of elasticity." It is notable, 
on visiting junior high schools, that a considerable number 
ol principals are ready to promote a pupil to any class what- 
ever if it seems probable that for any reason he will be better 
off attempting the so-called "higher " work. In many cases 
the work may be "hi(^er" only in the sense that it is sched- 
uled in the program of studies normally for the eighth or 
ninth grade. MenUon has^c^t^-been made of the prac- 
tice of promoting per rtm^ckward pupils, especially when 
they are approaching the end of the period of legally com- 
pulsory education. More than 33 per cent of 260 junior- 
high-school principals report that they promote pupils at 
any time that conditions seem to warrant their so doing. 
These reports were volunteered, no direct request for such 
information being made; therefore it is probable that the 
percentage is in reality mudi larger. 

Throuf^out the country the tendency toward semi- 
annual promotions in alt grades is marked; in fact, it may 
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be considered the very general practice in schools that are 
large enough to have tvo or more cJaases doing the same 
year's work. It is somewhat surprising, then, to find that 
47 per cent of the 260 junior high schools rc^rting on this 
item stilt had in 1917 annual promotions only. The Spring- 
field Report found 54.0 per cent of 83 adioola with annual 
promotions in 1019. The explanation is, of course, that the 
larger the number of elective subjects offered in a school, 
the more impossiUe it is to provide for semi-annual promo- 
tion; an attempt to provide differentiation is the most 
marked characteristic of junior high schools. 

Surprising, too, is the fact that only 76.6 per cent of 248 
schools reporting promote by subject rather than by grade. 
Thb does not differ far from the 82.S per cent of the North 
Central junior high schools reported by Davis as promoting 
by subject. Ten per ceat of our 248 sdiools state that they 
promote by subject in the ninth grade only or in "both 
grade and subject." This latter phrase may mean promo- 
tion by subject in the ninth grade only, or in subjects that 
have more definite standards than are now found in music, 
physical education, etc. Of the schools reporting for the 
Springfield study in I9I9, 42 promote entirely by subject, 
10 by the general average of subjects, 18 by major subjects, 
and 17 by the credit point system. These answers are 
returned by a maximum of 8S schools. The difficulties of 
program-making are the greatest obstacles to the ideal of 
promotion by subject. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CDRRICUIA AND COURSES OP STUDY 

Although in the beginniDg of the jimior-high-school move- 
ment the energies of schoolmen were give n largely to the 
phyaif*! HfttAJk nf r(y^r|:jftnimtinn. it has all the time been 
obvioua that the new type of school could achieve only a 
limited amount of success unless it bro ught about ad equate 
fhanjy^ in tfa^ ^DmViilii iiml yniirapgnf study.' To be Satis- 
factory these changes must be base3~bn clearly conceived 
purposes; but as an effective definition of the ends of educa- i 
tion itself is still in the making, there can be small wonder I 
at the meagerness of the changes so far accomplished in the I 
subject-matter for early adolescents or at the great variety 
in the attempted adjustments. One cannot examine the 
curricula and courses of study without concluding that so 
far they have made only a banning at accomplishing de- 
sired ends. This opinion is confirmed by one of the foremost 
advocates of educational reorganization: 

We have lately visited a good number of so-called "Junior High 
Schools." We find in all cases the principal proudly conscious of 
the distinctiveness of his new institution, his teachers, pupils, 
budding, discipline activities, student activities, "auditoriuio," 

' Hirou^tout this teport tbeae terms are used u Tccomnieiided by the 
Committee on College Entnoee Requiiements. " The profrttm t>S tludit* 
properly indudei aU the subjects offered in • given Khool. The eurriailiim 
rcler* to b sroup of lubjecta ■ystenulicaJly ursjiged for any pupil or set of 
pupils. Hie comtt of ttuiy meuis the quantity, quality, and method of 
wotk in any given subject of instrucUon." JolinsLon: Hifh Sduol Eduett- 
fionip. Ill, note. 
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adviser syst^n, social center, etc. We have proceeded as quickly as 
politeness allowed, in every case, to make inqutnes concerning 
the designs for the partially distinguishable schemes of training 
(courses of study), the bases upon nhich pupil groups are steered 
into thisor that curriculum directioti, the methods of teaching which 
aeem best suitable to this new unit in the school system — and 
finally (and most vital and most perplexing of all the questions), 
what are the new organizations of the mathematical material, 
Ute language units of instruction, the bases for the selection and 
treatment of the literature, the foreign languages, science, history, 
etc., which are bung adopted. The answer generally is, "We 
have n't got that far yet," "We plan to take that up next year," 
or, "We have no reorganization of this sort in prospect." 

If we are really going to reorganize our school system into new 
administrative units, it will be a great pity, educationally, if we 
merely do a little tinkering here and there — in spots, as it were. 
The psychological value of the new development is that it provides 
just that favorable new condition for seriously conceived plans 
which are more closely r^ted to a clear educaticmal philosophy, 
and which may be undertaken, less hampered by tradition and pre- 
judice, than ever before. If we for the first year or two tackle 
merely the extemab of reorganization and put off the strictly in- 
temal mattes of reorganization suggested above, the opportu- 
nity for new and profound educational effects is squandered.' 

Why have schoolmea postponed the issue? Is it becaiue 
the concrete details of administraUon are too insistent to 
leave time for the task? Is it because tradition is so potent 
as to make effort seem unnecessary? Or is the acceptance 
of a "manipulative and clerical," rather than a "discrimi- 
nating and educational," method of curriculum making a 
confession of the lack of clear and convincing guiding prin- 
ciples? Although there have been relatively few attempts 
fundamentally to reorganize subject-matter, there is by and 
large among junior-hi^-school principals and teachers a 

' C. H. Johnston, editorial in EduaOioiud AdmutitlrnAm mtd Stiper- 
«(nini,vol.l, pp. 411-12. 
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keener intenst in such reorganization than among the repre- 
sentatives of higher schools. This interest results in a recep- 
tivity that throws on theorists and their intetpretera, the 
makov of textbooks, the gravest responsibilities for the 
subject-matter and method in the intermediate period for 
the next generation. 

The purposes of education. In all literature concerning 
education there are numerous attempts to define purposes. 
These are so many and so varied in their emphasis as to 
suggest that each person must find or formulate a statement 
of peculiar value to himself; unless the statement stimulates 
and guides him in the task of teading others toward "the 
good life," it is merely an academic exercise and without 
efficacy, lite most generally helpful statement, like the 
Golden Rule for moral conduct, will not restrict initiative 
and individuality by undue detail, but will rather guide by 
large principles, throwing on each individual the burden of 
responsibility for interpretation and for action. 

In this treatment of curricula the general purposes of the 
school are conceived to be two: first and fundamental, 
to tmth jnifih in dtt hettrr thp dmrabla acHmtiea that they 
vnU perform ftnymny; and. wvnnH. tn reveal higher types of 
activitiea ,jiT^ to mdc e^ihese both desired jutA^Ui-an exterti 
po Meihl e. Approval of the first purpose necessitates the 
making for each individual pupil or group of pupils of an 
inventory of desirable and inevitable activities; from this 
list selection must from time to time be made on the basis 
of relative importance. The second purpose, which is to 
insure growth beyond what instincts and education outside 
the school may furnish, demands not only that hi^ier activi- 
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Ues ahall be revealed, but tha.t th^ shall be made deairaUe 
and, ao far as time permits, reasonabl; possible. 

It is not urged that these or any similar principles be 
^iplied in such manner as to result in revolutionary chaises 
— for example, in the discarding of the conventional nib- - 
jects of study for an extreme problem method; but to insure 
the elimination of detaib justified only by tradition, the 
logical organization of the topic, ot unsubstantiated ideas 
concerning the general transfer of powers, it seems entirely 
necessary that all subject-matter be tested by such accepted 
principles. In other words, as Fl^sier has said,* the modem 
school should "include nothing for which an affirmative 
case cannot now be made out." 

Another general statement of the purposes ot education 
is that by the Reviewing Committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education." After a consideration of the dianges 
that have come in society, in the secondary-school popula- 
tion, and in educational theory — specifically as concern 
individual differences, general discipline, applied knowledge, 
and the continuil? of development of children — it proposes 
that as 

the purpose of education in a democracy is so to organize society 
that eftch member may develop his personality primarily through 
activities designed for the well-being of bis fellow-members and of 
society as a whole, education in a denuxtacy, both within and teiih- 
oui the tehaU, tfundd develop in each individual tlu knomUdge, intcr- 
etti, idtalt, kabitt, and pouxra, whereby he will find hia place and use 
thai place to thape both kimtel^ and eociety toward ever nobler endt. 
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The report Uien sets up as the ibam objections of educa' 
tion — 

1. Health. 

i. Command of the fundamental processes. 

8. Worthy home-membership, 

4. Vocation. 

5. Citizenship. 

6. The worthy use of leisure. 

7. Ethical character. 

It later argues for the definite recognition of such objectives 
in planning curricula, both the differentiating and integrat- 
ing functions, education as a process of growth, the need tor 
explicit values, and the Bubordination of deferred values. 

Varied and contlnui^. The detdls for study, selected on 
the basis of some general statement of the purposes of edu- 
cation, will fall roughly, but less severely than is now often 
required, into organization around conventional subjects, 
thus giving the material for courses of Situdy, from which 
curricula may be made. Hie purposes presented go further 
in determining what details are worthy than in selecting 
among them those that are relatively of most worth. In one 
sense a curriculum cannot be intelligently formulated until 
the details of the constituent courses are fairly well known; 
and, on the other hand, the details of courses are in a meas- 
ure determined by what supporting courses are offered — 
that is, by the whole curriculum. One's estimation of the 
value of "English," for instance, or of any other subject, 
will be determined partly by the details referred to general 
principles and partly as satbfying the needs for some qw- 
dfic, definite, and worthy end. 
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The -'°*ft='° "' 1 -~— :.».i...« at.f...u p>j^n;«. ^j, assured 
contiibutioD to the Ifmitpd Hfft-ftim iuA4-rititi- tli^ should 
aliin in c nmhinatifm nffo M DreparatJM i for a well-rounded 
life. As pointed out by students, each person is a member 
of social units of various size; he follows a trade or profession; 
and be lives his individual intellectual and eesthetic life. 
That he may be guided and enabled to live a life of fullness, 

a ^r°-i°ty nf °"''j"^*° """t* mnlt*' tjipir jx^ntrihiitinn tO his 

ed ucatio n. Whenever the jimior hi(^llcEo?A~makes a pro- 
gram of immediate trade preparation alone, it acknowledges 
a compromise with its ideals — a compromise that may be 
necessary in order to restrain the pupil from prematurely 
entering work that must on the whole be profitless, but it is 
an admission that the school is not offering what it believes 
generally desirable — preparation for a life of many phases. 
Hence the general acceptance in curriculum-making of the J 
principle of variety. \ 

Another important principle is that of cotjOmaiy. There 
has been much discussion as to the freedom a pupil should 
have in changmg his election of curriculum. One perplexed 
principal sent in this inquiry: "How long should a pupil be 
compelled to continue a subject after it becomes evident 
that he cannot learn it?" Practice differs considerably. 
For the most part, change b permitted in junior high schools 
rather freely, with the result that undoubtedly some pupils 
drop an elected study merely because it proves difficult. If 
a curriculum is made up of mere fragments of work, there 
can be little promise of satisfactory educational results. 
The ideal would seem to require ezploratoiy courses worth 
while to the extent taken, followed by continued and vor 
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creasmg differentiatios, as appropriate to individual oeeda 
as possible. 

No one advocates the absurdly small unit of one week for 
any given subject; how long it should continue to be profit* 
able is one of the unsettled problems. The answer will 
depend, of course, in large measure on the nature of the unit 
and on ita relation to a proposed hierarchy, all the elements 
leading definitely to desired ends. Many schools prescribe 
that no credit shall be given toward graduation for a study 
ot a foreign language unless it is pursued for one or for two 
full years. As the languages are ordinarily taught, this 
admission that no compensatory value results from a few 
veeks or months of study, is probably a justification for the 
prescription. But we can conceive of a material reorgani- 
zation of subj'ect-matter and of method that will result 
in a course, even in a foreign language, that is profitable 
whether continued for two years, two months, or even two 
weeks. 

In a school that is frankly exploratory in purpose for 
pupils of uncertain aims it is difficult to discard the ideal 
of substituting assured values in every unit, however small, 
for a program <^ deferred values that may be realized only 
by a course continued longer than a majority of the pupils 
are likely to remain tn school. If this ideal is earnestly 
sought and the resultant plans .sensibly administered, there 
should be many small dividends, greater certitude as to 
what an individual pupil should or should not continue, 
and the possibility of a more justifiable demand for conti- 
nuity in advanced work. 

Tliese two principles, then — that a curriculum by variety 
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of offering should prepare for a rounded life and that eveiy 
unit should have either a considerable continuity or assured 
value in its smallest units — determine very largely the selec- 
tion of subject-matter justified by the two general theses 
stated on page 157. 

The purposes of an intermediate school. The application 
to the intermediate-school curricula of the general principles 
previously stated must be made in terms of the purposes 
of this period of education. The first of these purposes, 
which were briefly stated in chapter i, is to continue, in so 
far as it may seem wise and possible, and in a gradually 
Hiu^wf^ajng 'l''[™«,^_g ommon, int^^ting e duca tion. It is 
probable that even in the best schools there will remain after 
the sixth grade many details which, because of the generous 
conception as to what all citizens should know or because 
of the immaturity of the pupils, have not been taught. 
These, when presented in the seventh, eighth, or even more 
advanced grades, continue the integrating effect of educa- 
tion and also result in the desirable gradual diange toward 
complete differentiation. It is quite possible that the 
amount of this common, integrating education should be 
determined by the holding power of the school; however 
profitable a curriculum may be to the children remaining m 
school, it has not made its maximum contribution to society 
unless it serves both to hold longer the large number who 
leave as soon as permitted by law and to profit them also. 
When the compulsory-education laws are changed so as 
generally to hold pupils until they are sUteen or ei^teen 
years of age, the whole question as to the amount of common, 
integrating education nu^ be opened anew; but until that 
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time we must formulate our programs in accordance with 
the facts of elimimttiou and retention. 

It must not be thought that this first purpose of the inter- 
mediate school is achieved only by the ordinary curricula 
matter, such as mathematics, civics, or English; toward it 
contributions are made also by extra-curricula activities, 
such as school assemblies, clubs, and pupil orgauizetiona for 
partictpation in the government of the school, all of which 
are steadily receiving increased recognition, and in addition 
by association in the same school of children having widely 
different origins and aims, but making and sharing in a 
conunon atmosphere with its traditions of prejudices and 
ideak. The economic values of early differentiating schools 
preparing for academic, industrial, or commercial life, must 
be great indeed to justify the loss of social integration in the 
common school. 

The second purpose of the intermediate school, as stated, 
b io narprlain ^fy^ rfiflfl^^ nablY to satisfy pupils' i mporfjuit 
immgfliiifp bt\A ass^pA fiitnrg njwta Many of these, cspe* 

cents, and saJheirs%ti^action also contributes tp_the first 
puQisse. Many others, both the immediate and especially 
the future, are because of individual differences of various 
kinds not conunon. It is assumed that such differences as 
are undesirable and as can be removed at a justifiable cost 
to society will be eradicated. But there remain other differ- 
ences — in mental capacities, in age, in economic status, and 
in family traditions toward education. Because it is be- 
yond the power of the school to affect these latter differences, 
it is necessary to provide differentiated training, and thia 
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can wisely be done only after a serioua e£Fort has been made 
to ascertain what differences, especially in interests, apti- 
tudes, and capacities, exist and necessitate different direc- 
tion or training. The -'»■"■> *n piake all pupils ^ ike. which 
has been too co mmon in our trad itional schools, has re- 
sulted nnf litiljr in glimjiiBtifiTu, but frequa pU)^ a l s o in unsat- 
ijrfftftnr y |r«.ining oM jinsp for idiom the cuFiiculum and 
courses primiinly-weie^repared. 

Acceptance of the obligation to prepare for the important 
immediate and assured future needs of individuals may 
necessitate the earlier introduction of certain courses than 
would be approved if the schools had assurance of later 
opportunity. In the Bloom Junior High School of Cincin- 
nati, the pupils of which as a rule reuuun only through the 
ninth grade, there is offered a course in the care of infants. 
A trained nurse and a kindergartner cooperate in teaching 
the girls how to bathe, dress, feed, entertain, and generally 
care for children from birth to the time they enter schooL 
Although many of these girls are "litUe mothers" to small 
brothers and sisters at home, it may be admitted that such 
a course would be better if offered later, shortly before matei^ 
nity; but no agency exists either for presenting such a course 
at that time or for compelling attendance. Therefore it is felt 
that social welfare justifies the junior high school in under- 
taking the task. The results are reported to be satisfactoiy. 

What the important immediate and assured future needs 
of pupils are may be discovered only after a careful and con- 
tinued study of local conditions, the intentions of pupils, 
and the histories of older people who have developed in sim^ 
ilar surroundings. That they may not be known with f^l^ 
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Dess and accuracy is no excuse for the school's not attempt- 
ing to ascertain and satisfy them as nearly as possible. 
Approximation is better than a continuance of training 
that is known not to satisfy either immediate or future needs 
of the large majority ot pupils. Certainly the opportunities 
of children in congested districts of a great city and to a 
large extent their needs are different from those of other 
boys and girls in suburban or rural homes. One metnv 
politan junior hi^ school has thought it wise by means of 
weekly excursions to reveal to its pupils the possibilities for 
popular education provided in museums, aquaria, art insti- 
tutes, memorials, and public works, utilizing these excursions 
to stimulate and vivify the study of science, fine arts, his- 
tory, civics, and English. A rural school might adopt the 
same general plan, but it would find it necessary to substi- 
tute other institutions, not merely because they are accessi- 
ble, but because they are the ones that in all probability wttl 
most affect the future lives of most of its pupib. 

When an intermediate school accepts the principle that 
its first obligation is to prepare better citizens for the polit- 
ical unit that makes local education possible, it will cease 
copying curricula and courses of study prepared for very 
different conditions or "for schools in general." On the 
basis of the suggested study of local needs and opportunities 
it wiU construct programs, if not for individual pupils, then 
for groups or majorities. It may be conceded, however, 
that peculiar local needs will necessitate adaptations more 
often than entire invention and that the changes will con- 
stitute as a rule only a minor part of the whole curriculum. 

The Hiiwl pnrffnae of the JntermwIitttA ^ht^tl^r. explore. 
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by means "^•^"Vfriflil ir '*"'^ «p«»-Hi ™>^^^^■, ^h" interests, 
aptitudes, and cnpagi tiea o f pupils. This purpose, like the 
second, is baaed on a jeco^itMin uf iusnpnable differences 
that become of increasing importftnce^as pupils approach 
the age of leav ing sc hool. It is true that to an extent inter- 
ests are or may be created by the school, but even more they 
are the result of innate factors and of outside environment. 
Aptitudes and capacities, which are almost entirely innate, 
have a great range. These can be made identical, if at all, 
only at an unjustifiable cost to individual pupils or to the 
public. The wasteful effort to make scholars of pupils who 
have aptitudes for mechanics, or to give a professional 
training to those who inherit a capacity for doing well only 
those tasks that may be satisfactorily performed by limited 
intelligences, has been abundantly seen in the past. Not 
only has it largely fai led to m ake boys and girls do well what 
they were unfitted by nature to <io, but it has prevented 
those who were fitted froiffgetting anythin g like the mazi- 
mum benefit f rom their studfes. Hence it is that the 
American high school is justly criticized severely when its 
product is co mpared with th at r,t M-rfAJn F.iiroppjtn second- 
ary schools thaljicgrogato tboir pupils and prepare them 
according to their -capacities. Although we are properly 
unwilling to predestine children because of the fortunes of 
economic or social status, there is nothing in the principles 
of democracy that forbids us to make provisions in educa- 
tion according to the predestinations of nature. Only by 
pi.mr;f<;ny n^^ ajlplfaffiif** ffir Hiffprff nccs ju int erests, apti- 
tudes, and capacities can we hope to pve an "equ al " chance 
to all futu] 
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As there are no means of knowing with any degree of accu- 
racy the differences td children m interests, aptitudes, and 
capacities at the end of the elemmtary-school period, it is 
argued that it is an essential function of the intermediate 
school to ascertain what these differences are, so that ad- 
vanced schooling may offer training adapted to them. The 
old type of secondary school did this in a very limited way, 
offering a program of studies which showed, by the failures, 
the elimmations, and the neglect after graduation, that it 
was unsuited to a large percentage of pupils. In other 
words, its success was largely in negative results. The pur- 
pose of the new type of secondary school is positive : to ascer- 
tain what is suited, not what is unsuited, to individual 
pupils. 

This purpose necessitates a much wider variety of offer- 
ings, primarily in "general" courses, than the traditional 
program of studies provides, and it proposes to begin its 
study of differences earUer and more deliberately. More 
than this, it demands that the material for exploration so 
far as posdble be justified for other ends of education. 
Although this demand would ultimately result in a general 
reorganization of courses of study, it is based on an ideal 
that may be measurably met by emphasizing in the junior 
high school the elements that are justifiable by some of the 
other accepted purposes, by omitting those that are not, and 
by making a careful record of the results with each individual 
pupil so that he may be given intelUgent guidance for the 
future. 

The intfl gmediate school ftlliry^ BhffwH-nrplftrf the inter- 
ests, latitudes, and capac ities of pupib in all the more im- 
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portant fields of learning, which include industrial activitiea. 
The following argument' for positive ei^loration in the 
field of manual arts, which is quoted from an article by a 
superintendent who has developed one of the most effective 
junior high schoob, is just as sound when applied to the 
field of belles-lettres: 

But how are these interests and abilities to be detemined? It 
ia true that every eighth-grade teacher has watched certain of htr 
graduates go into the literary, pure science, and mathematics 
courses of the high school knowing that they were doomed to failure 
in these lines. Her couuseb availed little, however, when opposed 
by the traditional emphasis upon those high-school courses which 
may lead ultimately into professional life. But even in these cases 
the teacher has based her judgment more upon what the pupil has 
failed to do in courses given than upon what he had accomplished 
in other directions. This is obviously true because the granunar 
school has no facilities with which to make any adequate test along 
lines other than those which do lead to the general courses of the 
upper high school. 

School authorities in Rochester helieved that so long as these 
broader facilities for evoking the pupils' interests and ahilities in 
the great field o( manual arts were not made a reasonably adequate 
part at their lives before the compulsory education law had been 
satisfied, the steady withdrawal of such a large percentage of the 
eighth-grade graduates from this community and the traditional 
selection of the Uterary high-school courses on the part of so many 
others who would gain hut meager profit from such courses would 
inevitably continue. The only way to guarantee these facilities 
was to make them a part of the pupils' school work before com* 
pulsory attendance had released its hold upon the child. The 
problem then lay in preserving a sensible balance between the one 
extreme represented by the single-teacher plan of grammar-school 
organization and the other extreme of premature specializatioa. 
This could be done only by insistence that these courses for seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils under the junior-high-school organi8ati<Hi 

1 Weet: "Bochester's Junior High ScIkn^" Eduediondi AdtnttuMlian 
and Svpervinon, vol. 2, pp. 437-8S. 
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should provide so far as possible a range of activities sufficiently 
broad to bring out individual interest and capacities and that 
they should be emphatically preparatory and pre vocational. 

The fo urth purpose of the intCTmediate » 
to pupils, by material otherwise j 
in the mnj f^r fiplrln nt ]^^min g. The high s 
long time attempted something of this kind in such subjects 
as Latin and mathematics; but it has used for this purpose 
material of most value only if the subjects were continued 
to advanced stages. In other words, the high school has 
emphasized deferred values, and in so doing has contributed 
far less than it mi^t to the pupils who were eliminated 
or who transferred to other curricula. The intermediate 
nrhft9l pprp^T^ t o open up to pupils sopiewha t earlier the 
possibilities in {ligher educati on, so that each pupil m^ 
intelligently eledlhoge^ubjects whic h attrac t his interests, 
for which hw. hoA nptittn^M apd nhilitii^ and which while 
promising tp .satisi^.. clearly -pearoeived needs stimulate his 
ambitions,Jt is believed that most, if not all subjects, can 
reveal their possibilities by means of material that will at 
the same time contribute to some of the other enumerated 
purposes, with no loss to themselves and with assured values 
to the pupils who drop out no less than to those who continue. 

How wiU the exploratory courses differ from those offered at 
present? In the first place, every detail will in itself be a tact 
worth knowing; nothing, absolutely nothing, at this period of a 
child's training will depend for its justification wholly or even 
largely on its deferred values. While being thus of worth, the 
facts presented will reveal the possibilities in the general field of 
learning. This means, of course, that they will cover a larger part 
■of each field than now, that the work will for the moat part be 
extensive rather than intensive. In literature the pupils will be 
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led to read widely, beginning with wtiat they really like and pn- 
ceeding to more refined masterpiece* only as growing tastes, mani- 
fested by responses, will permit. Instead of learning fifty facts 
apparently of more or less equal importance about one classic, they 
noil be led primarily to appreciate the one big fact in each at 
twraity classics. If they advance to a higher study of literature, 
they will have a backgroimd for their future study and a method 
of relative values; if they do not, they will have a background for 
their future reading and a method that should make it intelligent 
Mathematics, instead of being confined to the higher reaches at 
arithmetic, wilt concern the general applications of arithmetic, and 
will introduce the elements, the more practical elements, of algebra, 
constructive geometry, and even of trigcmometry. In science — 
general science, if you please — the range for children will be like 
the range for real scientists, into whatever fields the solution of 
real problems leads. The artificial vertical stratification of science 
into chemistry, physics, botany, and the rest has its chief value in 
the logical organization of facts t^ier they have been acquired. 
Early adolescence is the age for acquiring the facts of science and 
the simple principles which, while useful in themselves, reveal the 
possibilities in future study. Acquired matured knowledge fre- 
quently overlooks the earlier naive questions, which demand honest 
answers as the foundation for the desired progress to the later one& 

Omitting the illustrations from the fields of English com- 
position, fine arts, music, and industrial training, we may 
quote in conclusion general reasons for the esplorstoiy 
courses: 

This exploration, tben, gives each pupil some knowledge of tb« 
general fidd more exhaustively studied in higher courses, and thus 
enables him to choose more wisely his future curriculum. Our 
system of electives in the senior high school and in coU^e pre- 
BuptK>ses an intelligent and informed elector; under the old system 
he might be intelligent but be could not be informed. If, as is 
quite possible, such exploring courses should lead a pupil into a 
gc^teral elective which later he might wish to change, he still could 
do BO and not be more retarded in his progress than most pupils 
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are UMlay, Ezplontion at the age of twelve to fourteen ia much 
more economical than it ia two or more yean later.' 

Try-out courses are very common in the industrial de- 
partments of junior Iiigh schoob. Usually a pupil is given 
six or nine weeks in a particular shop before being moved on 
to the next, and frequently the shop-work is supplemented 
by a study of vocations and visits to factories. The so- 
called Ettinger plan * in New York City, perhaps the most 
widely known, has this program. In New BriUun, Cou- 
necticut, the pupils repeat the cycle in the second year, the 
work being somewhat more advanced than before, and then 
in the ninth grade enter upon intensive training for some 
particular trade. 

A committee of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Frindpals, Paul C. Stetson, chairman, in its prelim' 
inary report (1918) strongly advocated that the junior high 
school be considered "essentially a finding place" for indi- 
vidual pupils. It especially recommends that "whenever 
possible the rotating scheme of industrial work for the boys 
and girls of the junior high school age be employed," and 
suggests the following program: 
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,* Briggs: Proetedatgi of the Fifty-Stctmd Cormxation of the Vniterntg t^ 
ait Stat* t^ Nop York, 191«, pp. ST-100. Also in Education, vol. 87, n*. 
CTft-SO. 
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It should be noted that a longer pmod is reconimended for 
the try-out than that used now by most schools using the 
same general plan. 

Such a try-out course may be profitable even to boys who 
assuredly will not be industrial workers in that it may afford 
triuning in the mechanical tasks that most householders are 
from time to time called on to perform and at the same time 
an understanding of the work of men following these voca- 
Uons. Such an understanding of vocations other than one's 
own is in a way cultural and, moreover, it contributes to the 
general integration essential in a democracy. 

Sentiment is strong for the extension of this plan of "re- 
vealing courses " to all departments of the junior high school. 
To the question, "Do you favor the offering of general 
courses which, practical in themselves, acquaint the pupils 
with the possibilities in the general fields of leamiog and 
hence make future election more intelligent?" there were 
241 replies — 281, or 9S.4 per cent, being "Yes," 4 being 
"To a limited extent," and 12, or less than five per cent, being 
"No." And an unmistakable tendency toward exploratory 
work in the several subjects is observed in the schools that 
have seriously undertaken reorganization of their courses. 

The courses of study for all the junior high schools, most 
of them small, in Vermont have been developed as explora- 
tory. The supervisor of junior high schools writes: ' 

In the small junior high school such as is common in this state, 
it is a mUtake to organize clearly defined, differentiated courses, 
such as commercial, scientific and college preparatory, and require 
pupils to select one of them upon entrance. Such an arrangement 

I Vemiiuit Bulletin I, 19ia, pp. 17, 18. 
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toids to sbuDt pupils into certMn lines whicb may be determined 
by transient interests, and although they may come to realize that 
they are "misfits" the system makes transfers inconvenient if not 
impossible. 

Furthermore, there is nothing to be gained in confronting pupils 
at an eady age with the problem of deciding juat which course 
tbey wish to pursue. The evils involved in requiring pupils to 
make such choices at a later time can be overcome only by having 
pupils in the junior bi^ school, and particularly in the first two 
years, become acquainted with a rather broad range of subjects. 
With the information thus acquired concerning the various subjects 
and a knowledge of his own interests, aptitudes, and capacities the 
pupil goes to high school prepared to elect courses because they 
minister to his felt needs. Two young ladies in a Vermont high 
school "explored" the commercial course during their sophomore 
year. They found it to be most unattractive to them and trans- 
ferred to the general course the next year. When they graduated 
the past spring they found the doors to college closed to them. 
They are anxious to enter but feel that they cannot spend an addi- 
tional year in preparation. Would it not have been much more 
economical, much less of a tragedy, if they had explored this field 
during their seventh or eighth year? 

There is a general feeling to-day that, in the mun, seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils will be better equipped for the future for having 
taken extensive courses touching several fields than for having 
d<me intensive, specialized woric in a single field. There may be 
exceptions to this where pupils must prqiare in the least possible 
time for specific work, but aa a rule if pupils drop out early they 
will find an dementary acquidntance with general fields of knowl- 
edge most helpful. If tbey remahi in school such an experience 
gives intelligent direction and point to all their future work. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education recommends ' that 

the pupil ordinarily should be assisted at about twelve or thirteen 
to b^in to make a preliminary survey of the activities of adult life 
and of his own aptitudes in connection therewith, so that, in part, 

' XJoited States Bureau of Education BuUetis », mS, 
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he may choose at kftst tentatively Bome field of human endeavor 
for special consideration. Following the period of preliminary sur- 
vey and provisional choice, he should have opportunity to acquire 
a more intimate knowledge of the field chosen, including therewith 
an appreciation of the social significance of that field, and for those 
whose schooling ends here some mastery of the technique involved. 
The field chosen will be tor some as sharply defined as a specific 
tradei for others, it will be but the preliminary choice of a wtda 
domain within which a narrower choice wilt later be made. 

For economical classroom organization Snedden offos ■ 
an interesting suggestion. He proposes 

to di\nde the studies offered, or even portions of pven studies into 
two distinct groups, with reference to one of which quite ecacting 
standards of scholarship shall be maintained as regards the abiUty 
of the pupil to stand tests, to explain, and intopret what be hu 
learned, and to retain it as a permanent possession; and with 
reference to the second category, that the standards of approach 
shall be those characteristics of learning primarily for appreciation. 
This distinction, made between studies on the one hand, or between 
definite portions of such studies as natural science, social sci^ice, 
practical arts, etc., ought to be of considerable value in reducing 
the amount of time necessary for the actual teaching required. 
Personally, I believe that we shall yet work out a very extensive 
scheme of liberal education, based upon what is here called the 
standards and methods of appreciation. I believe that 1^ the use 
of libraries, home reading, and amateur constructive work in the 
practical arts, we shall be able to achieve valuable ends with a voy 
great reduction of the teaching force now required. 

This suggestion has been adopted in the curricula for the 
junior and senior high schools of New Hampshire. 

The fiitb. and final, purp ose of .t hejuBior hi^h school is to 

Btuleach p upil nn t h r i - nwiHr ™''i''h , n° ■» ifa qlt^^jtig explo- 

^ ratory courses, be, h\^ paronta, nn^ ^h f. school are c onvinced 

^ is "i/»af 'fVfiy '" he.^ jrofit to him and to th e State. Baaed 

■ prtMem* 14 Steoadary EdwMttMi. pp. 119, 190. 
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on coursea CTp lorstory^ the pupila' intfirea fat. aptitudes, and 
capacities, and fo r them of possibilitiea in the major fields 
of learning, the begi nning of differentiation i n work should 
be m ore in accord with life needs than it can be under the 
present organization. It is cert^n, however, that some 
young people, like some adults, will change their intentions 
after laimching on an elected curriculum. Inasmuch as in 
the junior high school the differentiation will be gradual, 
such pupils as wish to change may do so witli a minimum o( 
loss; but it is only reasonable to hold that every major 
change of life purpose must be paid for in time and effort. 
The Solvay (New York) Junior High School has an adjust- 
ment year tor those pupils who had started work for which 
they later proved unsuited, permitting all others to proceed 
with some saving of time on their elected curricula. Most 
schools, however, are likely to transfer pupils from one cur- 
riculum to another with an actual loss of laaming for specific 
life purposes, but with little or no penalty toward graduation. 
As a matter of fact "graduation " from the junior high school 
is likely to receive less and less attention as pupils are sent 
onward to higher work for which they are fitted. 

I^ purpose, be it noted, is after exploration to start 
pupils on differentiated work: the sugge.stions are that the 
diffnentiation has been rationally determined, that it is 
gradual, and that it furnishes a transition to the period when 
each individual assumes the responsibility for his own future. 
If the work that he has begun proves interesting, suitable 
to his powers, and promising of sufficient contribution to his 
vocation, he is likely to find some way of continuing it; 
otherwise, the chances are strong that as soon as he leaves 

L);.i....i by Google 
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the junior hi^ school he will turn to something dse, prob- 
ably discontinuing his fonnal study altogether, llie school, 
then, assumes the responsibility not only of directing the 
exploration, but also of helping to so sound a decision and 
so profitable a beginning of differentiated work that it will 
be continued in other types of schools as long as it proves 
profitable. 

Ext reme differentiation in t he junior high school is seldom 
if ever advocated for nor mal pup ils. The general attitude 
is well represented by the two following quotations: 

Any one who is disposed to divide the course of study of the 
seventh grade into entirely separate and distinct curricula tor 
differsit children does violence to the fund&mental demands of a 
democratic organization. On the other hand, any one irho would 
hold the course of study at any poiat to rigid and narrow lines does 
violoice to the narrow demands which express themselves in the 
differentiated interests of the pupils.^ 

CDie] committee feeb that extreme differentiation in the matter 
of curricula is not desirable. We believe it is wrong to allow sev- 
enth-grade pupils to elect courses which will definitely determine 
and limit their future school life. Individual pupils may always 
be made an exception to the general rule.* 

The opposLtionJaJully differentiated curricula during or 
before the nin^ school year is generally waived for one class 
of pupils — those who more or less retarded are approaching 
the end of the period of compulsory education with minds 
fully set on leaving school. For such pupils there is general 
agreement that highly individualized programs should be 
prepared. For them the work may be strictly vocational 
as many hours as need be, the hope being that in their last 

' Bogley and Judd: School Beriew, vol. 26, p. 381. 

* Comnuttee of Natiooal AswciatkHi of H^-Scboid Pnndptia, P. C 
Stetson, chairman, VH9. 
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months in school they will acquire also some facts, princi- 
ples, and ideals which may later contribute toward a more 
full and rounded life. 

Ideally the b^innings of differentiation should be in the 
junior high school so that pupils may go on gradually to 
more completely individualized work; but it is obvious that 
the """'W t ^e school. thA Iom fjiff^isoptjnti^n ]g possible. 
In many places, then, it will be wise for the schools to con- 
centrate their efforts toward satisfying the first four pur- 
poses discussed, leaving the last one to specialized schools 
in their own or other localities. When only one curriculum 
can be offered, it is postulated that it shall be so constructed 
as to promise the maximum return to the local community 
and to the majority of pupils in the class. The curricula 
and courses of study in Vermont junior high schools are more 
nearly consistent with these principles than any other that 
have been examined, lliere the offerings often depart 
widely from those in a "college preparatory course," not 
because of any hostility to hi^er education, but, rather, 
because of the needs of the majority of pupib in the com- 
munity. Ordinarily those intending to go to college can 
satisfy any reasonable requirements before completing the 
senior high school; but if only the needs of the majority of 
pupils in the community are -supplied by the school, the 
special needs of the minority must be satisfied privately by 
individual parents, by larger political units such as the 
State or Nation, or remain unsupplied. 

The forgoing principles are presented as representmg the 
ideals of the junior high school and its tendencies. It will 
be futile to look anywhere for a perfect exemplification in 
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practice of theae ideals; the movement b too young, the 
demands of physical reoiganization have been too pressing, 
and the possibilities have often been conceived in too limited 
a manner. But in many schoob there are significant changes 
in details of this com-se or the other, as some teacher has 
had vision, independence, and originality, or as some local 
demand has been so strong as to secure modifications in 
subject-matter. And the newer textbooks are spreading to 
other teachers and other schools outlines of courses that are 
considerably changed from those now most generally used. 
There c an be littlp ^miht fhn* " tlift-j»«i«iN-»^^-a^lTvJ 
Tnovft mftnt spreads the modificatioqa Ji nuhjoot .matter will 
in^ease — in fact, its spread and continuance depend very 
largely on the adaptations of curricula and courses to satisfy 
social and industrial demands. Some general principles — 
either those presented in this chapter or substitutions for 
them — are needed, and the more franldy such principles 
are considered the greater the probabilities of educational 
success. 

Proposed curricula. One of the moat fundamentally 
sound considerations of the junior-high-school curricula is 
that of Bonser in " Democratizing Secondary Education by 
the Six-Three-Three Plan." > Using data in the Census 
Beport of 1910, he states that in all fields of vocations but 
two — pubUc service and professional service, which claim 
only 5.6 per cent of men and women — 

a great majority of workers usually begin, and wiD continue to 
begin, w^e eamiBg by the age of fourteen, sixteen, or eighteen 
years. Their preparation for both wage earning and the other 

' Educational Ad-aunulTalioa and Suptrrition, tcJ. 1, pp. M7-7A. 
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activities of citizmship is seldom more than from two to four yeaxa 
heyoad the sixth grade, and at best rarely more than six yean. 
Hie intrinsic nature and the vocational destiny of most of our 
population therefore call for differentiation in treatment at from 
two to six years brfore they leave »chool for the vocations. 

The differentiation needed from both the psychological and 
social standpoints does not by any means require group isolaticat. 
Bather more than half of the interests and the means of ^>im>> 
priate growth are still cc»nmon to all children in the seventh, e^th, 
and ninth school years. It is in those subjects and fields only in 
which marked differences are evident that diS^^ntiation is needed. 
Individual capacities, inclinations, purposes, and considerations of 
lime will usually determine lines of selectbn. Where doubt exists 
a conference of parents and teachers will usually help to point the 
way. 

The aptitudes of pupils and the vocational purposes toward 
which tbiy itKHne pupil* will lead to a fairly well-defined division 
into five groups where large numbers of pupils are considered. 
These may be called, respectively, the academic, the industrial, 
the commercial, the agricultural, and the household arts groups. 
In small schook, one or more of these groups may not be la^ 
enough to justify representation by differentiated courses Icurric* 
nla]. In such cases compromises will not be difficult. . . . 

Tbc differentiations will call for elective courses of five general 
groups somewhat as follows : 

Afternic — foreign languages, algebra, geometry, technical 



Industrial — industrial arts, industrial drawing and design, 
industrial mathematica, industrial science. 

Commercial — bookkeeping, accounting, salesmanship, oflSce 
practice, typewriting, stenography, commercial forms. 

Agricultural — elementary agriculture, farm mechanics, farm 
mathematics and accounts. 

Household Arts — textiles and clothing, foods and cookery, 
interior design and decoration, household mani^ement and 



Bonser makes no attempt to distribute the work in any 
of these fields tbrou^ the three yeais. 
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The purpose [he coDtmues] is to indicate that for each group then 
is a definite content appealing to the varied interests and c&pacitiea 
of pupils and pcunting toward the large fielda of vocational diffef^ 
Qitiation, 

B^ rating eadi year's work at thirty units, a distribution of a^U 
een to work in conunon and twelve in the differentiated field, give* 
a total of fifty-fouT'in common and thirty-six in the group coimes. 
The fifty-four units covering subject-matter of common value and 
about equ^ interest if properly humanized may be distributed ai 
follows: 

12 units English 

8 units History 

8 units Geography 

8 units Blementaiy science 

5 units Everyday mathematics and economics 

6 units Civics, problems in institutional and vo- 

cational life 

4 units... Physical education 

3 units Music 

The thirty>siz remaining units may be made up by selecting 
entirely from the offerings in any one of the five groups sdected in 
the foregoing, or by some selection from two or more groups. 

The whole problem is not so much one of new courses [curricula], 
or new administrative machinery, as it is of reorganizatkm and 
redirection of much of the secondary sdiocd wtn-k m tenns of twen- 
tieth-century social needs and values. 

After outlining historically the curriculum changes in cue 
high school. Newlon ' tella how a satisfactory condition was 
secured by offering a number of curricula divemfied acc(»d- 
ing to the needs of the pupils, in each of which certun groups 
of subjects were required for the purpose of securing integntp 
tion, continuity of work, and a desirable mastery in some 
fields. Newlon continues: 

I "T]m Need of a Sdeotific Curriculum Fobcy for Jumor and Seniw 
High Sdwd^" E dve a t iojuiiAdminulralioitandSufenmon, vtJ. 8> pp. U9- 
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All that I have said concerning the problems of cumeulum mak- 
ing in the senior high school will, in my opinbn, hold good in the 
junior high school. The same principles of curriculum diSerentta- 
tioD, of constants and of sequence aad diversity, will bold in the 
junior cycle that will hold in the senior cycle of oiv secondary 
schools. . . . The growth of the iunior-high-school idea means that 
in this country, students of education and administrators of 
schools are rapidly accepting the proposition that di&erentiatioa 
of curriculums ou^t to bc^ in the seventh year. The differentia- 
tion in the junior high school will not be as distinct as, and wilt 
not be carried to anything like the extent that it will be carried 
in the senior high school. 

What curriculiims will there be in the junior high adiool? In 
generai, there will be the following: college preparatory, general, 
commercial, industrial, bouaehald arts, a total of five for thoae 
itudents destined to enter the senior high school. In addition, 
there will be a group of cuiriculums of a highly specialized trade 
character for those who wiU never enter the senior high school, 
but will at once become wage-earners. 

The principles of diversity and sequence, and of constants, 
applicable to curriculum making in the junior high school will be 
the same as in the senior high school. If we accept the principles 
of differmtiation m the junbr-high-school grades, the problem of 
constants, or of the common elements as they are called by Pro- 
fessor Bagley, is a matter of supreme importance. For very obvi- 
ous reasons, more work in more different subjects will be prescribed 
for all students in the junior high school than in the senior high 
■chooL To the prescription of English, social science, science, 
music, and physical education in the senior high school must be 
added arithmetic, geography, and probably the manual arts in the 
junior high school. Some great educational battles will be fought 
over tfae amount of time to be given to these constants in the junior 
high school and to the character of the subject-matter and method 
in these courses. The disagreement as to the content, organiza- 
tion, method, and length of the general science course is character- 
istic of the chaotic condition as r^ards these constants in the 
junior high school at the present time. The situation as regards 
general science is simply notorious, but the condition as regards 
mathematics, the social scioices, and, perhaps, some other subjects, 
is not less chaotic Ever; development in these grades points 
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dearly, however, to the general adoption of differentiatioti above 
the sbrth grade. Theae constants will be permitt«d, therefore, to 
take only so much time as will allow opportunity for the workiDg 
out of such definite curriculums as have been described above. 

The very tact that the number of constants will be greater in the 
junior high school than in the senior high school will make lesi 
difficult the problem of sequence and diversity. Ouce the battle 
has been fought and the constants agreed upon the matter (^ 
sequence and diversity will have been practically settled. Tliere 
will be a sufficient number of constants running through two or 
three years of the junior high school to assure both the desired 
sequence and diversity. 

The North Central Assodatioa of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1918 recommended that; 

The appropriate subjects for the junior high school may be classi- 
fied in the following groups: 

1. Mathematics; S. Social Studies; S. Natural Soence; 4. Lan- 
guage; S. line and Practical Arts such as Music, Drawing, Wn^iial 
Arts, and Commercial Subjects. 

The administration of the program of subjects and courses shall 
be such as to avoid a stereotyped line of work for all junior hi^»> 
school pupils, but sufficiently restricted as to insure for all pupils 
a wide distribution in the election of subjects and a continuity of 
at least two years' work in three different groups of the five junior 
high-school groups specified. It is further recommended that pro- 
vidon be made for progress of pupib in accelerated, median, and 
slow groups. 

Perhaps tite mo8t comprehensive and at the same time 
definite of the considerations of the junior-high-achool cur- 
riculum is that hy Inglis.' Because of its importance it is 
quoted in full. 

Below are outlined two forms of curriculum organization which 
are suggested as possible schemes for the junior hi^ school — 
grades seven, eight, and nine. Neither, of course, is to be consid- 

■ PritusipUi o} Sttondary Edueatum, pp. 6SS-fl7. 
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ered u the necessary or even the most desirable form of oi^aniM- 
tk>n. The sole purpose in iHesentmg the two forms of organization 
is to illustrate possible ways in which priodplefl previously cod- 
sidoed may be applied. 
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Form I illustniteg a possible curriculum organization for a junior 
high school where no provision is made for supervised study or 
combined recitation-atudy perioda. The number of class meetings 
is assumed to correspond to present practice in the seventh and 
eighth grades, that is, about thirty to thirty-five class meetings 
per week, the length of each period being appn^imately thirty 
minutes. 
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ArilbnKtic I GtBrntwaam t Gcbb*] ■acws 4 

Fk]rHalaf)> ud hTpene > U>tb«B«tia t Fhinrical education... ■ 

FbTiinltducaticHi.... 4 Pfajiicml cducBtioa. . . . . 4 

Pluticilirti _< _ _ 

ToUleouUBt* M TaUlcsuUoU W) ToUl MuUiiti. . . U 

VariiOUi 5 KrtrtaMu 10 PariaUu It 

NOTV: TIh Dotci ±ppeuitd te Form I ipplr hen. Tbe iudc itodin u thua ib F«nD I 
(K Beut ben. The nnibla ut U> >uk ben u [oi FMn L 

Form n illustrates a possible curriculum organization where 
[^ovisioQ is made tor combined recitation-study periods. The 
entire school day is assumed to be seven hours in length — one 
half-hour each day for assembly, opening exercises, music, and 
auditorium work, one baU-hour each day for lunch, and six houra 
net (including time for changing classes) for class meetings, each 
period being one hour in length (inclusive of time for change of 
classes). The same program may be encompassed in a six-hour 
day where each period is made fifty minutes in Iraigth. 

CurricuU offered. From a study of the curricula in 75 
junior high acboob (only SI having a ninth grade) Douglass > 
found that optional work woa offered by 55 per cent of the 
scboob in the seventh grade, by 67 per cent in the eighth, 
and by 97 per cent in the ninth. Hie details concerning 
the several subjects are displayed in Table XXin as A; the 
details opposite B are from 18 dties which have junior hi^ 
schools conforming to a definition that requires: (1) sepuate 
org anization: (2) differentiated c urricula; and (3) promo- 
tion bywibject. The curricula of only six of these cities 
were considered by Douglass. The differences between the 
two groups d curricula are chiefly that the group of cities 
> Dou^om: Tke Junior High Sduel, pp. 78-87. 
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TABLE XXm 

BT PbBCENTAQBI mit OlTEBDraB IN RXFRWIIMTATI V A- 
JuinOB HlOH SCHOOIA 

A, from DouglaM daUi B, from onginal dftU 
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with junior high schools tested by the d^nition offer a more 
generous program of studies and a larger number of options. 
Id so far as the curricula from which the table is compiled 
are representative, Douglass found that 
the average curriculum for the first year of the junior bt^ school 
is: English (6 periods per week), with reading, writing, grammar, 
spelling and penmanship taught separateljr or in rather poor co- 
ordination under the general heading; social science (S), presoited 
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u histor; and geography; mathematict (5), meaning arithmetic; 
physiology and hygiene (S) or physical training (2); drawing (2) 
and perhaps music (8) ; maDual training (2) or domestic science (i). 
For the second junbr-high-achool year the average cuniculmn is; 
Eoglish (5) — much the same as that in the first year; hiatory (ft) 
or civics (S); arithmetic (S); physiology and hygiene (S) or ph^ical 
training (2); music (2) or drawing (2); and an option betweai 
Latin or German (5) and manual or domestic science (2). 

Re&l differentiation is mider way in the ninth grade. Here the 
only required subject is English, and options are allowed — under 
supervision — to the extent that the pupil practically selects his 
own work. He may choose among Latin and German, history, 
algebra, goieral science, munc and drawing, manu^ or industrial 
arts and domestic sdotce, and certun commercial subjects. 

Ab a result of studying the programs of seventy-five 
schools, Douglass attempted the difiScult task of classifica- 
tion. The results, which he declares to be "unsatisfactory 
on account of overlapping," are quoted: 

1. One type is made up of the common brandies with no dec- 
tions until the ninth year, when a choice may be made among lan- 
guages, industrial arts, and perhaps science. Hiis type often con- 
tains no manual- or domestic-arts courses. 

2. A second curriculum is essentially the same as the first, save 
that manual training and domestic scimce are found throuj^out. 
Language may usually be begun in the dghth grade. Here also 
are feeble b^innings at a systematization of subject-matter. 

S. A third type consists mainly of the common branches, with 
languages, "'■"""I training or industrial arts and domestic arts, 
science, and commerce, but the subject-matter is being subjected 
to an overhauling, condensation and elimination of non-essentials, 
and is being correlated with the elementary school from below and 
with the senior high school from above. In varying degrees, also, 
subject-matter is being given its social and economic setting. A 
few elections are given the first year; more opportunity tor choice 
is given the second, while in the third year English is about the 
CKily required subject. Under the general heading several sub- 
files are found: 
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(a) A general curriculum, in wtuch the pupil elects such aub- 
jectB u are not required of all. Sometimes statemoits are made 
to the effect that the pupil, the pupil's parents, and the principal or 
teachers coOpoate in determining elections; frequently no sudl 
stat^nent b made. Here elections seem to carry no further than 
the semester or year. This is a very common type. 

It would seem that this plan oSers a wide range for individual 
development through its adaptability to individual differences, 
and certainly an ample chance for adjustment in case of a wrong 
choice. On the other hand, it might be objected that it does not 
make adequate provision for continuity of effort. 

(b) Another type combines the general-curriculum with the sepa- 
rate-curriculum plan. Ezc^t for more or less elective privileges 
in the seventh and eighth grades, work is the same for all; with the 
ninth grade, distinct curricula are provided, and these are carried 
into the senior high school. This seems to be a rudiment of the 
eight-four plan where differentiated work was provided beginning 
with the high school. It assumes that the ninth-grader has reached 
a place where he can choose more specialized work, and it aids him 
in his decision through elections during the two preceding years. 

(c) A common type is divided into two or more curricula, such 
as the "regular academic," the "industrial," and the "commer- 
cial." Here subjects like English, arithmetic and history, are the 
same for all pupils, and the curriculum is often named from one or 
two subjects that differ from the common stock. The main differ- 
ence between this and IVP^ (") seems to be that the pupil decides 
at the beginning what work he is to pursue for three years. 

Without doubt this plan tends to reduce to a minimum the dis- 
advantages of the elective system. It must assume, however, that 
no mistake has been made in selecting the courses to form a definite 
cmriculum and that the pupil has chosen correctly. Sometimes 
provision is made for transfer, if it is shown that the pupil is cleariy 
unfitted for the work he has chosen, but more often the pupil is 
^ven to understand that after the first year it will be difficult for 
him to change. Barely are electives provided within the curricu- 
lum. I«ck of flexibility at the time when ability should be tested 
in a number of fields seems to be the greatest fault of this type. 

(d) Another type ia divided into two-year "cycles." To some 
extent options are given at the beginning of the seventh year, but 
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the Mkction at thia stage carriea witb it ccrtwn subjects or counea 
and perhape anotbn circle as well. At the b^iiming of the ninth 
grade a second and even more important selection ia demanded. 

T\ua method aims at giving the benefit of the elective system 
and at the same time to insure that continuity of effort which ma; 
be lacking in a curriculum consisting largely of free electivea. 
Since a cycle contains a group of subjects, there should also be a 
doser ooSrdinatioii of work. The work is, however, relatively 
unchangeable for two years. 

4. Another type provides several different curricula, in which 
subjects and courses are widely differentiated. Thus, English or 
arithmetic, varying but little from the traditional course, is pro> 
Tided for pupils who expect to complete the high school and to 
enter college; commercial or industrial English or arithmetic for 
pupils whose aptitudes seem to be for this kind of work or whose 
vocational destinations will probably be the commercial or indus- 
trial world. This scheme involves also segregation as to sex. The 
sexes may be handled together in certain "cultural" subjects, 
while in the industrial subjects they receive separate instruction. 
In accordance with this view, there is no call for segr^ation in the 
"academic" curriculum and but little reason for segregation in the 
"commercial" curriculum, excepting when these pupils take man- 
ual traming, domestic science, physiology and physical trunlng. 
However, the sexes are kept separate to the d^ree that science, 
history, mathematics and the like will differ when founded upon 
home-making ou the one hand and upon industrial arts on the 
other. Others believe that segregation possesses value in ItaeU. 

This plan has been objected to on the ground that it provides a 
narrow training. A curriculum based entirely upon conunercial 
or industrial branches, it b said, can hardly have the breadth of one 
including these subjects as electives. Moreover, pupils in these 
different lines of work are liable not to acquire a sufficient amount 
of the knowledge that ought to be common to all. The plan is 
defended on the ground that it provides the best possible means 
for individual differences and that knowledge really essential may 
be presented just as easily in a commercial or industrial setting. 

6. Whatever may be the general plan adopted, a number of 
superintendents are providing two- or three-year curricula for 
pupils who expect to leave school at the end of the eighth or ninth 
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achool-year, Koi who, u a consequeoce, deaire traimiig productive 
of immediate financial returns. This training is for the most port 
alcHig commercial, industrial and home-matdug lines, and these 
lines are closely articulated with commerce, the industries and the 
home. It is realized that difficulty will arise in the planning of 
other work should a pupil desire to ronain in schocd at the end of 
this time, and some are taking steps to remedy this trouble. 

6. Gary has otUsi been said to pouess a junior high school, not 
because of outward features of organisation, but because of the 
educational principles upon which the system is founded. . . . 

7. In the course of the junior-high-school reoi^anisation into 
prevocational departments, fragments have split off — the indus- 
trial arts department withdrawing to form a separate elementary 
industrial or prevocational school. But, though narrowed to the 
industries, these schools still possess striking vocational guidance 
functions. In some localities schools are provided for "motor- 
minded" students; in others, all students are given this work. 

Id the North Central Territory Davis ' found that Si.i 
per cent of the junior high schools ^ve tJbe pupils a choice 

TABLE XXIV 
Per cKsr or JmnoB High Schoou in thi North Central 

TeRBITOBT OFFI3UNO SEVERAL SUBJECTS Afi ElECTIVSS 

Latm 87. 6 

Modetn foreign langu^e 27.9 

Algebra 84.9 

General science 80.4 

Manual training 88.7 

Domestic science and arts 88.4 

Dnawing 75. 4 

Music 71.7 

Agriculture.. 26.9 

Ancient history S.8 

General history of modem Europe 6.5 

Commercial work 16.7 

Distinctive vocational work 5.1 

Printing , 8.« 

■ Sclnol BtMtB, vol. 28, pp. SSe-SS, 
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ot curricula or subjects. The percentage offering eacfi <^ 
aeveral dective subjects is shown in Table XXIV, 

Davis reports also that of the 293 junior high schools c^ 
the North Central Territory 34.8 per cent have definitely 
outlined curricula) 25.S per cent allow election by curricula. 

TABLE XXV 
^ownra TBK KiNDe or Industbial Wobk offe&ed vcm. Bon bt 

173 JuNiOB High Schooia and thb Ndicbsb or Schoow 

orPEBmo Each Kind 
None 20 



Agriculiural: 

Agriculture 19 

Gardening 7 

Pomology. 1 

Dturying 1 

Drainage 1 

Fann shop-work i 

Hot-bed construction 1 

Buying, selling, and marketing. 1 

Induttriai: 

Woodwork 77 

Carpentry 48 

Manual tr^ning 99 

Pattern-making 11 

Repair wnk S 

Turning S 

Millwork i 

Furniture 1 

Boat-building 1 

Building trades 1 

Painting 13 

Cement work 11 

Applied drawing SS 

Drafting 1 

Sketching 1 

Bricklaying H 



Indvririal: 

Forging. S 

Btacksmithlog i 

Machine sh<^ IS 

Metal work 26 



Foundry I 

Molding I 

Automobile repdr ... 4 

Gasen^e 1 

Electrical work 15 

Plumbing S 

Engineering 1 

Applied mathematics 1 

Tailoring 1 

Rug-making 1 

Basketry 1 

BeedwoA 1 

Bookbinding 3 

Shoe repairing 9 

Barberiog 1 

Butchering I 

Cooking 11 

Printmg 37 

Bill-posting 1 
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and 48.5 per cent allow election of subjects. These latter 
proportions, it will be noted, are somewhat smaller than tot 
the schools Douglass used as representative. 

Of the 18S junior high schools answering the question for 
this study 87. or 37 per cent, report that they have fully 
differentiated curricula, tbou^ the term is not defined; and 
14, or an additional 7.5 per cent, report that they have 
partly differentiated curricula. Of the 182 schoob, 116, 
or 6S.7 per cent, offer an academic curriculum; 84, or 51.6 
per cent, a commercial; 94, or fil.6 per cent, a practical arts; 
and 23, or 12.6 per cent, a special trade. 

The kinds of industri^ work offered for boys and the 
numbo- of schools, of 173 reporting, that offer each kind, 
are shown in Table XXV. The variety, which is astound- 
ing, shows either a vagueness as to educational values or dse 
a serious attempt to meet local needs, — probably both. 

Of 198 schoob retorting on this topic, 134, or 67,7 pa^ 
cent, say that they have modified none of their subjects 
in content, ntethod of treatment, and difficulty of mastery 
with reference to the "curriculum setting" in which they 
appear. This is a disappointing report, unless, as is entirely 
possible, the question was because of its terminology not 
understood. Of the remiuning 64 schools IS answer merely 
" Yes." The 53 that answered the question as stated report 
that they have modified the subjects as following with 
regard to their curriculum setting: 

No. Ptr emt 

English 27 60.9 

Spetling.. 
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No. PtromU 

Foieign langtMgCB 4 8.8 

l&Uxy 19 80. S 

Gcognphr 6 11 .8 

Dnwing 4 7.8 

MathcmaUcfl *& 84.0 

General adoice < 8.4 

Shop-work 1 1.9 

Fnctkaluta 2 8.8 

An efFort was made to aacertain the school subjects in 
which the course of study has been materially changed from 
that used in the granunar grades or in the fii^ year of the 
high school. Of 191 schools answering, 27, or 14.1 per cent, 
admit that they have made no changes whatever. Judged 
by the interviews with a few of the principals who have 
made no changes in the courses of study, it is safe to say 
that almost without exception they are in varying d^rees 
dissati^ed with some of the work now offered but that til^ 
lack vision, a definiteness of purpose, and the energy to 
initiate changes. The usual excuse is that "we haven't 
got around to that yet." Inasmuch as the courses tA study 
for so large a prcqiortion of our conventional schools are 
determined by textbooks, it is probably useless to expect 
material changes in any considerable number of intermediate 
schools unUl textbooks and syllabi indicate in detail what 
m^ and should be done. 

The extent to which the 191 schools reporting profess to 
have made material changes in their courses c^ study nis^ 
be seen in Table XXVI. Mathematics c^ several kinds is 
said to be materially changed in 51.8 per cent of these 
schook; the several sciences, in 47.1 p» cent; En^ish, in 
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45JI per cent; some one of the foreign languages, in 41.9 per 
cent; and hiatoi? and civics, in 86.1 per cent. 

TABLE XXTI 

Showino thx Xuvbeb or 191 JcNi<m High Scboolb FBomanni 

TO HAVX ItADE MatEBIAL CBAKOBS IN TBB CoDBSIH Of StUDT 

roK TBB Sevekai. Subjects 

Nmaber of 
Subject tehooU Ptr eent 

Englbh .:.■.:■!..: .:■.: : > 87 47. 1 

Spdling 6 3.1 

Penmauship S .9 

Commercial subjects 10 S.9 

Languages 21 11.0 

Latin 2fi IS.l 

French 11 5.7 

German 18 9.4 



Hirtory «1 96.9 

Civics 18 9.4 

Music S 4.9 

Fhearts 8 4.9 

AH»liedart ff 9.9 

Mathematics 31 19.9 

Arithmetic 36 99.8 

Algebra. 19 6,8 

"Science" 43 99.3 

Agriculture 6 3.1 

Civic biology 1 .5 

Geography 81 16.9 

Hygiene 7 8.9 

Kiysiolt^y 9 I.O 

Industrial subjects 9 4.7 

Manual training 19 9.9 

Home economics 14 7.8 

Physical training 4 9.1 

All subjects 3 1.3 

Many subjects 1 .6 

None 97 14.1 
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It should be noted that we are not warranted in condud* 
ing that 166 (191 — 20) schools have made no change in the 
LaUn work, that 186 have made do change in the Spanish. 
etc., for certainly all of the 181 schools reporting did not 
offer Latin, Spanish, or most of the other subjects that are 
commonly taught only in the high schools. Of the schools 
reporting, 86 per cent had already by 1917 made what they 
conuder material change in some phase or phases of thdr 
work. This argues well for the future. 

It has already been stated (page 172) that fewer than 
five per cent of 241 prindpals responding oppose the explo- 
ration €i pupils' interests, aptitudes, and abilities by means 
of general courses. The extent to which such courses wexe 
in 1917 offered in the several years of junior high schools 
may be seen in Table XXVU. 

TABLE XXVn 

Showwo TBI NuiiBEBfl or Junior High Schools offkbiho 
Gbmebal Expuwatort ComisBs xtt Setbrai. SuBncis 
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06 
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90 
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Two hundred and fifty-nine schools report on the general 
introductory science; the fact that the number reporting on 
the other subjects falls as low as 88 may be interpreted as 
indicating that for the most part the schools not offering 
such subjects do not trouble to fill in answers. Assuming 
that this is true, we should find that of 259 junior high 
schools the percentages offering general science is 05.4; 
general mathematics, combining arithmetic, algebra, and 
the simple elements <^ geometry or trigonometry, or both. 
80.0; general history, 4S.5; g^ieral social science, 21.9; a 
course of extensive reading and study of literature, 01.2. 
The actual numbers of schools and the percentages on the 
basis of all reporting on any ot these subjects are highly grati- 
fying to those who believe that progress for the intermediate 
school should be in this direction. 

After studying the data given in this rqxnt and those \ 
1^ Douglass and Davis, one cannot but be convinced of a 
general and wides pread dissat ji'^f^*''^" with curricula and 
courses of study for the intermediate grades; of a lack of 
d efinitene ss in programs for reform ; of approval _bj Jhe 
country at large of c^Her '^'^^''^^"t.'ft'iif*" °^''*'' "T'^'^^nTy 
coursesTuid of an astounding amount of v ari a tion mprac- 
tice. This "groping, testing, passing on " is probably noces^ 
aajy for progress. In the meantime we may be very sure 
that many schools will profess to have reorganized when 
tb^ have made only "paper changes" in both organization 
and courses. We shall profit most by considering the real 
changes that have been made and their results. 

Tho extent to which curricula and courses are elected. 
Hie extent to which the several curricula and courses are 
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elected in representative schools will now be shown. In 
Rochester the three curricula were in 1916 elected by the 
fdlowing percentages of the junior and senior high schocd 

pupils, 

TABLE XXVIII 

SsowiNa CuBBicuLOHELBcnom in BocnmsB, Naw Y<«k, 1918 

Jtmior Stitior 

Bifh Setuol Ctmiealum Bigk Sduat 

S3 General or college prepantor7 66 

S3 ConunercuJ ST 

84 Trade T 

In Los Angeles there was in 1916 a wide divergence in the 
different schools in the percentages of pupils electing the 
different courses. This, of course, is as it should be. for the 
schools draw from very different types of homes; Berendo^ 
for instance, is a suburban school drawing from well-to-do 

TABLE XXK 
Sbowinq TBI PaBCBNTAon or 6SI1 PuFiu BLSCTiNO Vasioub 

CUBUCOU. HI THE JdNIOB HiQH ScHOOU or Los AlTOKLn^ 

1918 
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and educated families, while 14th Street eairdla almost m- 
tiiely the children of the lowly. The nx curricula were 
elected in aght intennediate schods by the percentages of 
6S11 pupils indicated in Table XXIX. 

In Oakland, California, the same optional subjects are 
not offered in all the schools. Where offered the subjects 
were elected in 1917 by the percentages of pupils indicated 
in Table XXX. 

TABLE XXX 

TBa Pubczhtageb of Juniob-Hioh-Scbool Fupiu 
VABioua SuBjBCTs IN Oaxlahd, 1917 



Su^jed* Percmtagei BvbjteU Ptnmtag** 

Latin 81 Extra freehaad drawing IS 

German S3 Mechanical drawing S 

French 82 Extra manual training 18 

Spanish 88 Extra sewing 9 

Science 75 Extra cooking 18 

Lutrumental music. 16 Vocational work (vocational schotd). 52 

Extra Tocal music.. 8i Typewriting 22 

In two Minneapolis junior high schools the elective sub- 
jects were chosen by the approximate percentages of 816 * 

TABLE i 
SBOwisa THX Pbbcsntaohi ov sE PupnjB XLECTiNG Vabiocb 
Subjects m thz Jumiob High Icbools of Minhxapous 



Extra English 4 

A modem foreign language 20 

Shop-work 57 

Agriculture 17 

Home economics. 4S 

Commercia) subjects 19 

Printing 6 
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pupils indicated in Table XXXI, allowance bmg made fat 

enrollment by sex. 

In three Richmond, Vir^ia, junior high schools subjects 
were chosen hy the percenta^iea of 1732 pupils indicated in 
Table XXXU. 

TABLE YTTYIT 

teoWTNO THB PKBCBNTAQES OF 1732 PuFUd CEOOSINO VaBIOHB 

Subjects in thk Joniob High Scbooi« or Bichuond, Vm- 

OINtA 

SvtgecU PeroaOafet BubjeeU PerotHtagei 

Business English 27 Algebra 5 

Latin 18 Elementary science 8 

Frendi 7 Typewriting U 

German 7 Bookkeeping S 



To what extent pressure is exerted on pupils to elect 
certun curricula it is, of course, impossible to ascertiun with 
any degree of accuracy; but it must be considerable. In 
some schools only the more able pupils are permitted to 
elect B foreign language, and observation leads to the con- 
clusion that the general attitude of the prindpal or super- 
intendent is very potent, even where teadi^ advisers are 
at work, to determine a pupil's curriculiun. An attitude 
changed by experience is revealed in two reports from Butte, 
Montana. In 1814 the principal of the junior high school 
wrote: 

It there is the slightest doubt in the pupil's mind regarding the 
possibility of bU finishing high school, he should elect the voca- 
tional course. 

. Two years later the same principal reported: 
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Experience with this double course revealed to us that a I^ge " ' 
number of pupils wlio intended to go on to liiglier inatitutions 
chose the vocational course, thereby breaking down the real func- 
tion of this dual difierentiation. We furthermore observed that 
many students whom we were assured would not go on to high 
school chose the general course because, as we believed, they felt 
A social stigma attached to the vocational course. With the 
present (sbgle) course this di£Ferentiation has disappeared and all 
students mingle upon a similar educational basis. 

But with the single course this school offered a number of 
electives, thus providing for differentiation. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

METHODS OF TEACHING 

. Otn purpose in the establishmeat of junior high schods has 
jbeen the improvement of instruction for pupils of early 
adolescence. While it is recognized that methods in the 
lower elementary grades are probably more sound than any- 
wha« else in the public-school system and that there has 
also been a betterment of teaching in the high school as 
veil, most sdioolmen agree that there b need for a peculiar 
adaptation to pupils of the intermediate period. In the 
grammar grades methods that have proved effective with 
younger pupils are at present too long continued, and in the 
ninth grade are frequently assigned the younger and less 
experienced teachers who have neither intimate knoiriedge 
of boys and girls nor skill in instruction. 

It ia of vital importance [says thfe report of the High-Sduxd 
MjuUts' Club of Massachusetts ■] that the methods at the high 
school shall not be thrust upon the junior high school. It ia 
equally important that the methods of the lower grades shaO not 
be continued. A wise compromise between the two methods <d 
teaching must be sought. The developing individuality and men- 
tal traits of the pupil in early adolescence must be recognized by 
methods of presenting the subjects of study, and more may safdy 
be left to the initiative of the pupil than in the lower grades; but 
at the same time the beginner in the junior high school must not 
be abruptly thrown on his own respon^bility as he gauseHy has 
been in the past on entrance to the high schooL 

' Page 87. 
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Superintendent H. B. unison states that "the teaching 
methods should a^prozimate those by good high-sdiool 
teachers who remember that they are teaching children 
rather than subjects." Of 61 selected judges 72.1 per cent 
consider ' essential for the junior high school methods be- 
tween titose of the elementary and of the high schools, and 
85.S per cent consider such methods desirable; 90.1 per cent 
conader it desirable that the junior high school use metliods 
that encourage initiation on the part of pupils. 

%iedden advocates * a change from the traditioiisl methods of 
drill and memorr and formal analysis, by which external bits of 
memory are acquired, to natural methods baaed on the nature 
of the learning process. He would have methods grow out of edu- 
cational experimentation in all the varied school activities. He 
advocates that methods be in keeping with the new and variable 
types of subject-matter to be mtrodueed into the junior high 
school, methods capable of adaptation to individual differences, 
methods that shall reveal to the pupil his capacities and devebp 
power in expression, departmental teaching or the Gary plan of 
allied groups, short unit couraes in the practical arts with the 
project method. He states that the work of these years has too 
much of repetition and memory drills and that it lacks vitality.* 

Davis makes much of the necessity of editing methods 
to the early adolescent. He says: * 

At this period self-consciousness is bom. The inteiests that 
formerly held dominant sway are cast aside. New motives stir, 
new aspirations fire, new goals beckon. Conscious logical reason 
b^ins to proclaim itself. The mind is no longer satisfied with 
mere empirical facts, but it demands that the facts be presratMl 
in their essential relatbns. ... To employ with him the methods 

' Briggi: Educational Adminutmlion and Supervinon, vol. 5, p. SSS. 

* Probiemt <^ Educaiumal Reat^uttntent. 

* Quoted from Childi: Rtorganualum Movmnad m (JU Qramntar Qndai 
tf Indiana SehooU, p. SI. 

< JobDfton: BighSdiool Edtieation, pp. 89-70. 
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of iiutniction and traming of the elementary scboola ia to prorofco 
bim to truancy, encourage him to evade school work, and in^iel 
him to forsake school duties altogether. 

The foregoing quotatiMU illustrate the general aentiment 
that there is need for the adaptation of teaching to the 
peculiar characteristics of pupils of twelve to fifteen years of 
age. But it would be futile to hope or expect any mere 
administrative reorganization to effect a radical change in 
methods of instruction. Observation of the teaching itself 
in many classes leaves a sense of disappointment. Although 
one may safely state that by and large it is better than the 
pupils would ordinarily have rec^ved, the impression is 
deep that reorganization offers an opportunity rather than I 
I assures an ideal. Results are conditioned by the clearness -' 
of ideal, on ttee part of both administrators and teachers; 
the source, training, previous experience, and supervision of 
the teachers; the grouping of the pupils; the adoption and 
administration of supervised study, the project method, and 
the socialized recitation; the contoit of the courses oS 
study and the textbooks used. The fact that the junior 
high school has no traditions and few restrictions from 
above makes the introduction of reforms comparatively 
easy; consequently it ia in this field of secondary education 
that progress may most easily be made. 

It will be shown that junior-high-school teachers are 
drawn from a variety of sources, but that there is a dis- 
tinct tendency to promote for the new work those experi- 
enced in the grammar grades, providing they possess or 
acquire the needed subject-matter. Although teachers are 
likely to continue much of the method that thqr have previ- 

C.oogk 
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oudy used, they also are strongly influoiced by the pupils 
in a class and to conaiderable extent by other pupils under 
their instruction at other times o[ the day. Thia is an argu- 
ment, therefore, for the homogeneous grouping of pupils 
and for their a^regation in an organization separate from 
that for those considerably younger or older. In no place 
is supervision of instruction so likely to make quick and 
profitable returns as in a newly organized junior high school, 
where the teachers are seeking guidance as to their objec- 
tives and methods. 

Of 254 junior hi^ schools answering on this topic, 107, 
or 42.1 per cent, say that ihsir methods of teaching have 
been influenced most by those used in the elementary school; 
118, or 46.5 per cent, s^ by those used in the high school; 
26, or 10.2 per cent, say "by both"; and 3, or 1.2 per cent, 
s^ "by neither," 

Two hundred and eight junior high schools reply to thft 
question, "Have you really succeeded in combining the best 
features of both the elementary and the high-scbool meth- 
ods?" Of these 172, or 82.7 per cent, say that they have; 
30, <» 14.4 per cent, say that they have not; and the remain- 
ing 6 "don't know." Most of those who admit that they 
have not so far succeeded in this, volunteer that it is their 
urn and that they will attain it in time. Forty-two schooU 
say that there has been little change in methods, and 35 
assert that there has been much. 

A. SUPEBVIBBD 9nrDT 

The adoption of supervised study, the project method, w 
the socialized recitation inevitably results in some modifica- 
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tioa of teaching methods, the amount of change depending 
chiefly on the preparation made and the supervision afforded. 
Supervised study, or directed learning, attractive in its pro- 
gram and generally approved in theory, has by commoD 
testimot^ disiqipoinled those who expected it to bring great 
improvement in results, primarily because it involves the 
most fundamental piinciples of education. The lengthened 
and divided period automaUcally improves conditions in 
that it insures for all pupils a place and a time for study and 
in that it affords to the teacher an opportunity to see that 
his assignment is understood and is of reasonable length: 
but beyond these details lie the .real value and the real diffi- 
culty of the plan. To administer it successfully teachers 
must know what study is, and th^ must be skilled in the 
technique <^ learning. > Such knowledge and skill are neither 
easily acquired nor easily transmitted to pupik. Again 
painstaking supervi^on is necessary if the maximum of good 
is to be secured. 

Supervised study is very generally approved for the 
junior high school. The Commission of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools recommended 
in 1918 

that a junior high school shall at least make coordinate its empha- 
ris upon the directbn of study and the traditional activity of 
reciting. It recognizea that different subjects in the junior-higb- 
•chool curriculum may require different distributions of time be- 
tween recitation and study. It recommends further that every 
junior high school provide d^nite and suitable places for study 
jindtx expert supervbion. 

> See Dewey's How Wt Think, and /Blnwri ontf ^ori in Edveotion; 
Colvin'i Tht Leaminj Pneett and An ItUmAteUm lo flifA Sokooi Ttaek- 
ing; uid Wliippk's Hoa lo Sludg IfffeotMit. 
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On Uie bssia of liis study of the causes of f tultue of high- 
scliool pupils Bowden concludes > that superrised study is ] 
of especial importance at the iMginning of the junior-high- I 
school period. 

The pUns for directing study vary somewhat, but chiefly 
they provide that the period be divided, one half for study 
and one half fcff recitation. At the Ben Blewett Junior 
High School study occupies bom one third to two thirds of 
the period. "Actual supervised study for an individual 
consists in helping him to read with a purpose, to get the 
content of the written page, and to make use of data selected 
for a definite end."* Several schools report that some teach- 
ers so madequately understood the plan of supnvised study 
or had so failed to master (Ad habits that the principal had 
to revoke the privilege of permitting them to use any desired 
part of the period for "teaching"; in three schools pupils 
actually petitioned that a bdl be rung at the half-period to 
compel the teachers to stop talking so that study might 
begin. At the Washington Junior High School of Rochester 
the periods are eighty minutes in length, and "to the indi- 
vidual teachers are left the detiuls of management within 
the general provision of three branches — review, asngn- 
ment, and silent study." ' At Vallejo, California, every 
deficient pupil must go to his teacher at a designated period, 
and once in two weeks each class is given at the beginning 
of the school day a period in which the teacher instructs 
the pupils how to study for the next two weeks. 

Of 267 junira high schods reporting on this topic, 51, or 

t Seluei and BceiMti, vol. 6, p. 418. 

* Sdnct Rmao, vol- 88. f- IW. * tM^ p. 197. 
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19.1 per cent, siqr that they do not have a part of each period 
Bet aside for supervised study; 175, or 65.5 per cent, say that 
they have; and the remaining 41, or 15.4 per cent, have 
supervised study in some subjects, with some teachers, in 
stated years, or irregularly. These returns correspond 
dosdy with the 58.04 per cent of the junior high schoda <d 
tbe North Central territory that Davis reports as having 
supervised study. 

Two hundred and four schook reported as to the results: 
68, or one third, say that they are excellent; 109, or 53.4 
per cent, that thqr are good; 26, or 12.8 per cait, that they 
^aie fair; and one thaj; "we have not used it long enough to 
tdL" 

B. HouB SruDT 

Afethods of teaching are influenced to some extent by the 
amount of home study required. Two hundred and nxty- 
one schools gave data concerning the amount normally 
expected, but 66 returned answers that were indefinite or 
qualified, as may be seen in Table XXXIII. The median 
amount of home study normally expected by the 205 schools 
replying definitely is 60 minutes. Of the schools reporting, 

70.2 per cent expect from 40 to 90 minutes. The modes, it 
will be noticed, are 0, 45, 60, 90, and 120 minutes. 

Davis • found in the North Central territory that of 277 
schools reporting on tbe item, 37, or 13.3 per cent, had 
periods of SO minutes; 166, or 59.9 per cent, had periods of 
81-45 minutes; 58, or 20.9 per cent, had periods of 46-60 
nunutes; and 16, or 5.8 per cent, had periods of over 60 
minutes. 

> Sdiool Bmirw, vol 88, p. 3S7. (PcTcentafjc* comcted.) 
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TABLE XXXm 
Seownra ths Ahottmt of Houk Studt in MraDTOB n(whau,t 
D BAcB School Dat of Pcpiu in 26S Juniob Hiqh 



MmutM per iag No. tf lehoolt Minulei per dof No. tff tehooU 



W 1 150 1 

60 86 240 1 

None in seventh grade 4 schools 

None in seventh and eighth grades 4 schools 

"Very little" 38 schods 

"Varies" 2 schools 

"Some in ninth grade" 3 schools 

"Only in languages" 1 school 

Law prohibits home study for pupils tmder 
15 years of age (C^ifbmia) 4 schools 

C. Pboject Teaching and the Socialized Recitation 
Project teaching ' and the sodalized recitatjon,* closely 
assodated in both theory and practice, are also widely ap- 
proved for junior high schools. Fifty-nine per cent of 
Briggs's selected judges consider * it essential, and 90.1 per 
> See the bibliography published by the United Stales Bureau of Edu- 
cation: Library Leaflet No. 9. November, 1919, and Ute annotated bibli- 
ography in Teacher/ CoStge Record, vol. 21, pp. 150-74. See espedaDy 
KiliMtridc: Teaeher$ CalUge Reeord, vol. 29, pp. 819-SA; Snedden: School 
and Society, vol. 4, pp. 419-!3; and Ruch: School and SocUtg, vol. 11, 
pp. S80-8T. 

* See Hunter: Edvcatiowd Adminulration and Supervition, vol. S, pp. 
S8T-406; Gaston: EnglM Jourtud, vol. S, pp. 1-7; and Buma: Bducatim, 
toI. 99, pp. 179-81. 

* EdxiMtitmal Aitainulratioit and Supenuion, vol. S, p. CSS. 
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cent consider it desirable tliat the junior high schoola uae 
many projects. Like supervised study they are difficult 
of successful administration because of thdr demaada on 
information, attitude, ingenuity, and industry. 

In tlie schook visited there vas relatively a considerable 
amount of project teaching, most in industrial work for boys 
and domeaUc science for girls, and less in general science, 
geography, civics, English composiUon, and the use of the 
library. 

One hundred and fifty-eight schools replied to the ques- 
tion, "Do you believe in the regular employment of the 
project method? " Nine frankly stated that they wtre not 
sufficiently informed as to the method to express an opinion 
— a position probably shared by many who did not reply. 
Of the remaining schools, 118, or 79.% per cent, stud that 
they believe in the employment of the project method regu- 
larly; 18, or 12.1 per cent, that they believe in it "to a <xr- 
tun extent"; and IS, or 9 per cent, that they do not. 

The sodalized recitation was seen less frequently than 
project teaching. It was best exemplified at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, where careful preparation and supervision has 
made it common and eEFective in both the elementary and 
the junior high schools. Combined with the project, it was 
being admirably used in combined civics and composition. 

D. Textbooks 

It is generally recognized that in most schools textbooks 

determine the methods of teaching probably more than any 

other factor. In the be^nning, junior high schoob were 

forced to use texts prepar^ for elementary schoob or in thc 
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new sobjects those for pupils usually one to four years older. 
There soon followed a series of books "adapted" for the 
junior high school, the adaptation being more apparent on 
the cover and title-page than in the body of the text. 

Aa the number of junior high schools increased and as 
their purposes became clearer, publishers began to issue 
especially prepared textbooks, notab^ in mathematics and 
general sdoice. At the present time, influenced largely by 
the several special subject reports of the Commisnon on the 
Jteorganization of Secondary Education, they are spreading 
to other Adds, so that it will not be long before there are in 
all subjects textbooks quite as adequate for the junior high 
school as other books are now for the elementary or seniw 
high schools. 

It may safely be asserted that by and large the new texts 
are considerably more in harmony with advanced educa- 
tional theory than those which are being replaced. In so 
far as they are sound, th^ success or failure will be deter- 
mined largely by the readiness of the teachers to adapt their 
methods to the principles which are theoretically established 
and successfully used by those who are well prepared. 

In methods of teadung, as in the curricula and courses 
of study, there is at the present time an opportunity for 
reform in the junior high school that wiU not come again 
after habits and traditions are established, as they are In the 
oldo* types of institutions. What will be done with the 
opportunity depends in part on the teachers selected, but 
chiefly <m the clarity of purpose and constant superviuon 
1^ those professionally trained for the work. 

, Google 



CHAPTER Vm 
TEACHEB3 AND SALABIES 

Thk success of any educational institution depends primarily 
on its teachers. Even when the purposes are clear, the 
courses of study well determined, the ptindples of discipline 
developed by ^^>erience, and traditions established, teach- 
ers make or mar the success of the organization. In the 
junior high school, where many detiuts are relatively new 
and where in consequence much pioneering must be done, 
the importance of the teachers is correspondingly magnified. 
Superintendent Simmonds, of Lewiston, Idaho, says that 
"securing the proper teachers for the junior high school is 

1a thousand times more vital than the curriculum." More- 
over, the pioneering must be done in what Hollister, with 
the approval of the majority of schoolmen, calls "the most 
trying stage of common-school education." "A teacher [in 
the junior high school] needs tar more resourcefulness, not 
only to meet the cbangeableness of youth wisely, but also 
to adapt various methods of presentation to indindual 
capacities. A senior-high-school class is a far more homo- 
geneous group than one in the junior high school." * 

Granting the difficulties of pioneering and the peculiar 
problems of early adolescence, when boys and girls become 
unusually restive, one would expect administrators, at the 
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be^mung of a junior "iagli scliool, to make the most serious 
effort to acquaint the teachers with the definite purposes ol 
the new institution, to reveal in a large way the possibilities, 
not only in the school as a whole, but in the special subjects 
of study, and to suggest some means for accompUslung 
the ends desired. One would expect, too, proviuona in the 
beginning, at least, for the most careful supervision. Un- 
fortunately these expectations have in do general way 
been satisfied. As already pointed out, many junior high 
schools have been established with an inadequate concep- 
tion, even on the part of the administration, of purpose 
and possibilities; and there is abundant evidence that 
the majority of teachers in the new schools have been left 
largely to their own resources in determining and directing 
their work. That these teachers have had so large a meas- 
ure of success is a tribute to th^ own initiative and good 
sense. The h<q>e of the movement for reorganization lies 
partly in those teachers who have worked out the problem 
for themselves, but it lies even more in the schools in which 
there has been coordinated effort between administrators 
and teachers to develop plans looking toward clearly per- 
ceived goals. 

The data in this chapter will tend to discourage a reader 
who has set the ideals of the movement high, especially if he 
ffuls to contrast them with the facts concerning teachers in 
schools df the older t^pe of o^anization. Coffman,' from 
a study in 1911 of 5£15 teachers in 17 States, draws the 
following conclusions: 

> The Social Crnnpotition «/ At Taaeking Pepviatian, pp. 7ft-80. llieTe is 
■Jso ^ven. on pp- 80-81, a characteiization of tbe typical female Uacher. 
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^le tTpcal American male public-achool teacher is twenty -tune 
yean of age, having begun teaching when he was ahnoet twmty 
yean of age aiter he had received but three or four years of train- 
ing beyond the elementary schooL In the nine years elapsing 
between the age he began teaching and his present age, he has had 
seven years of experience, and bis salary at the present time is 9489 
a year. Both of his parents were living when he entered teaching 
and both spoke the English language. They had an amiual in- 
come from their farm of $700 which they were compdled to use 
to support themselves and their four or five children. 

Hia first experience as a teacher was secured in the runu schools, 
where he remained for two years at a salary of 8390 per year. He 
found it customary for rural-school teachers to have only three 
years of training beyond the elementary school, but in order for 
him to advance to a town-school position he had to get an addi- 
tional year of training. He also found that in case he wished to 
become a city-school teacher that two more years of tnuotog, or 
six in all beyond the elementary school, were needed. 

His salary increased rather regularly during the first wx years 
of his experience, or until he was about twenty-six years of age. 
After that he found that age and experience played a rather insig- 
nificant part in determining his salary, but that training still 
afforded him a powerful leverage. 

In Bulletin 44 (1915) of the United States Bureau of 
Education ore given data concerning the requirements for 
teachers in ISII towns and ciUes with populations between 
2500 and '30,000. There we are infonaed that only 69.S 
per cent of these cities require their high-school teachers to 
be coOege graduates and that 54.6 per cent of them employ 
as high-school teachers college graduates without experi- 
ence; that only 36.2 per cent require th&r elementary-school 
teachers to be normal-school graduates, and that 48.1 per 
cent of the cities will even accept as teachers graduates oi 
high schools, and that 14.3 per cent of the cities employ 
higb-achool graduates without experience. Additional data. 
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of amilar depreaain^; effect, regarding the immaturity, prepa- 
ration, and brevity of service of teachers are presented is 
Bulletin No. 3 by the National Education Asaociatioa Com- 
misdiHi on the National Program in Education, 1918; and 
since that date standards have been generally lowered be- 
cause of the scarcity of teachers for the salaries offered. 

State requirements for jonior-high-school teachers. Sev- 
eral States have made official requirements or recommenda- 
tions concerning the qualifications of junior-high-schoot 
teachers. In 1916 the California State Board of Education 
adopted regulations to the effect that 
holders of elemeatary-scbool certificates who have completed two 
years of work in a coUe^, or one year of work in a college in addU 
tioQ to a nonnal-achool course, may teach in the third year of any 
intermediate-school course, provided they comply with the foliow- 
ing regulations: 

Candidates who are not graduates of normal schools must have 
completed at least sixty semester hours in regular college courses, 
including at least ten hours of pedagogy, and at least ten hours 
each in any three of the following departments: English, French, 
German, Spanish, Latin, History, Mathematics, Physical Science, 
Biological Science. Candidates who have had twenty months of 
ezpoience are required to take only five units of pedagogy. 
Candidates who are graduates of accredited normal schools must 
have comideted in regular college courses at least thirty semester 
hours, including at least ten hours each in any two of the subjects 
enumerated above. 

Tbs Minnesota State High-School Board tn 1916 approved 
the recommendation that "graduates of the special three- 
year coarse of Minnesota State Normal Schools" be con- 
ndered qualified to teach in jumor lu^ schools. The OHo 
State Department of Education ' in 1917 decided that 

f AogittrMMNlt and SiiggMliau. 
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the scholastic attainments required of teachers of third-grade high 
Bchoob shall likewise constitute the standards of scholarship re- 
quired of teacbere of junior high schoob. It will be understood, 
however, that this training shall in all cases include special study 
of junior-bigh-school methods of teaching. 

The attaimneiits required of teachers of third-grade high 
schools are as follows: 

All teachers shall be graduates of first-grade high schools, and in 
addition thereto shall have done at least one year of collegiate 
work or have scholastic attainment equivalent to that represented 
by the foregomg five years of traming. All teachers should bs 
continually growing profes»onally. . . .^ 

Standards for teachers. New Hampshire, which lor 
several years has been developiug its extension of secondary 
education to six years, in Circular No. 1 states: 

At this time it is impossible to obtain secondary teach^a trained for 
their work. We will accept this situation for the pvesent. but we 
must insist that teachers have no other capital defect beyond their 
ignorance of the teaching process. We have long donaoded that 
they be satisfactory in character and in mentality. We must now 
insist that they have in addition sufficient maturity and experience 
to make them leaders of young people, and sufficient knowledge 
so that they may guide them. . . . Teachers must have a bachdor'a 
degree from an a[q>roved college. 

Among the exceptions made to the last requirement is that 
those "holding Grade B certificates may teach bdow the 
tenth grade," and those "who have one, two, or three years 
of post-secondary study in approved institutions may be 
approved to teach courses not above the corresponding years 
of the secondary program" — that is, in grades 7, 8, or 9. 
With the development of departmental and differentiated 
> <Miio BifhSehool Slmdardt. pp. 13-14. 
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work in tbe grammar grades a number of cities, whether 
they have junior high schools or not, have established an 
intermediate type of teachers' license. New York City has 
for years had its license Number 2. Boston has recently 
established its Intermediate certificate for teachers in junior 
high schoob. 

Teschers appointed to serve under this certificate will give in- 
struction departmentally in the subjects they elect as majora. In 
general, the academic standards for this examination will be inter- 
mediary between those heretofore established for the Elementary- 
School, Class A certificate, and those for the High-School certifi- 
cate. For instance, the major examtnatbns in foreign languages 
will be of an academic standard equivalent to that eatabtished tor 
the minor papers for the High-School certificate. Teachers of any 
modem foreign language in the intermediate classes must be 
equipped with a speaking knowledge. The oral tests in modem 
foreign languages, therefore, will be very critical. 

The tests in mathematics will embrace the work of Grades 7, 8, 
and 9, in accordance with the newer viewpoint of teaching mathe- 
matics as a unit. . . . The examinations in science, in history and 
geography, and in English, likewise, will be in harmony wiUi the 
work now undertaken in the intennediate classes, the basis of the 
teats being the courses of study that have already been prepared 
for intermediate classes. 

Lewis, in his Standard* for Measuring Junior High Schools,^ 
proposed that 

all teachers shall be graduates of a four-year high-school course or 
its equivalent. In addition they shall be graduates of a standard 
normal school with at least one year of practice teaching experience 
or they shall have had at least two years of college work, with 
preparation in the branches to be taught, with practice teaching 
experience. Furthermore, all teachers shall be required to have 
had two years of distinctive successful teaching experience, prefer- 
ably in the grades, and show some evidence of professional interest, 

> UniaertUti <^ Iowa EtUmioa BulUtm. 1014. 
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training, and atudy before being employed to teach in junHM' higb 
schools. Better still, all should be college graduates, with ptactioe 
teaching experience and one year o( successful classroom experience 
in the grades. It is desirable that special preparation should bo 
made during the college course to teach one or two subjects. The 
promotion of eminently successful teachers within the system shall 
be possible only for those who meet the above requirements. 

Davia ' demands 

teachers in the junior-liigh-school grades as thoroughly trained and 
as eEBcient as those io the senior high school. Ultimately, yea, 
speedily, this means teachers with college d^rees and professional 
training. It ought to mean, also, teachers of successful experience 
and with maturity of judgment. The task of introducing pupils 
for the first time to new lines of thought and responses calls for the 
highest possible skill. The young callow girl or boy, perfect it may 
be in the knowledge of the subject to be taught, but ignorant of 
tfae deeper meanmgs of life and life's relations, will serve the cause 
of education vastly better if put in charge of advanced courses 
than over b^inners. From the typical young Ph.D. man in col- 
lege and the typical young A3, student in junior high school may 
the supervising authorities forever deliver the freshman student. 

During the period of transition from the old system to the new, 
insistence on the employment of none but college-bred teachoa 
would, however, be as unjust as it would be futile and impracti- 
cable. Old and faithful teachers may not be made to suffer nor be 
unceremoniously eliminated from the system. Time and oppor- 
tunity for readjustments must be permitted. For those teachers 
io the seventh and eighth grades who are by temperament unfitted 
for departmental work transfers of position must be made. For 
others the assignment of such courses as they are amply fitted to 
teatJi effectively must be made. For all continued growth m sa- 
vira must be demanded. Hence leave of absence for such as sedc 
it in Older to fit themselves the better for the new work should be 
cheerfully granted by Boards of Education. 

■ Tht SvbJMl-Matler and Adminuiraium tif tht Sfj-ThrM-Thrtt Ploa qf 
Stemdory BdiooU. UnitertOy (/ Mickigm BuIUtm, 1915. 
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Gosling,' of the State Department of Education for Wis- 
consin, writes: ' 

So far aa the junior high school is concerned, the fitness of the 
teacher involves thorough scholarship, a large and generous and 
inspiring personality, adequate professional training, understand- 
ing of, and love for, boys and girls in their early adolescence, quali- 
ties of real leadership, and a broad social outlook which will result 
in positive service in the school and which will connect the school 
and its pupils with the social environment outside. . . . The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of jun tor-high-school teachers are that 
at their best they exhibit both broad human sympathies and sound 
scholarship and that they respond generously to the new social 
demands which a progressive educational program is mftking upon 
them. In other words, the successful junior-high-school teacher 
must combine the distinguishing qualities of the successful elemen- 
tary teacher and of the successful seoior-high-school teadier and 
in addition must have an unusual willingness and ability to respond 
to the opportunities for usefulness which only a broad social out- 
look and a keen sensitiveness to social obligations can give. . . . 

The standards which have been fixed in the best schools have 
^ready been mentioned. They may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Graduation from a reputable college or university. 

(2) Professional training in a normal school or in a school of 
education connected with a university; or in lieu thereof, 
successful experience in teaching. 

(3) Undeistanding of, and sympathy with, adolescent boys and 
girb. 

(4) A clean, generous, and inspiring personality, 
(fi) Qualities of real leadership. 

(6) A broad social vbion and a keen sense of social obligations. 

In 1918 the North Central AssociaUon of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools unanimously adopted the following 
recommendation of its Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula: 

' Gosling: Tht StUetion and Training of Teacherifor Junior High SehooU, 
pp. I8&-T0, ITS, put 1. Eighlermk Year-Book t^ National Seeidyfor Studg 
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1. The Commission recommends that the standaTd of prep&n^ 
tioii for the teacher of the nmth grade of the junior high schoc^ 
be the same as the standard now administered for secondary 

I teachers by the North Centnl Aasociation. An equally high 
standsrd of preparation for the teacher of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the junior high school should be insisted upon 
as soon as practicable. 
2. It recommends as a maximum a daily school schedule of six 
full hours of study, recreation, or laboratory work, and five 
full hours as a maximum teaching schedule. 
3. It sanctions a general policy of attemptmg to equalize more 
nearly the number of men and women teachers on the staff of 
tbe junior high school. 

It b well to note at tliis point that these standards repre- 
sent ideals. That they are not fully met by the teachers 
actually employed is easily explicable. Teachers in junior 
high schools probably conform to ideal standards quite as 
closely as do teachers in any other types of institutions. 

So much for the requirements of teachers demanded or 
proposed. Douglass ' quotes from superintendents a num- 
ber of similar, but usually lower, standards. Two of the 
quotations are here reproduced. Superintendent Scofidd, of 
Eugene, Oregon, wrote: 

The successful junior-high-school teacher must have enough 
breadth of training or experience to be able to see, not only her owo 
part of the course, but also where the pupil is coming from and 
where he is going after leaving the junior high school. My own 
experience has been that the teacher with the most varied experi- 
ence and training is the one most valuable for this work, llie 
teacher with a normal-school course rounded out by later collie 
or university work would have an ideal training. 

Superintendent Horn, of Houston, Texas, wrote: 

> Tht Junior High SehooL 1016. 
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The matter of the qualification of the juubr-high-Bchool teachers 
is indeed a vital one. We have found from experience that those 
teachers who are university graduates, but who have for several 
years been successfully teaching in the elementary schools are de- 
cidedly more successful as junior-high-school teachers than are the 
university graduates whose teaching experience has been exclu' 
sively high-school work of the older type. . . . The chief reason 
seems to me to be that the average good teacher in the elementary 
school comes nearer having the right attitude toward her work 
than does the average teacher in the high school as it has been. 

Whatever standards are set up, provided they be not 
mandatory, a superintendent is likely to select the best 
teachers that he can find, most probably in his own system, 
regardless of academic training or degrees. Of course he is 
usually limited in the amount of salary he can pay. As 
Superintendent Giles, of Richmond, Indiana, wrote: ' 

No set standard has been adopted as to qualificationa of our 
teachers. We are frequently obliged to dioose between an inex- 
perienced teacher of good scholarship and one with successful 
experience, but less scholarship training. We decide each case on 
its merits, of course giving preference to the applicant with college 
training, if other conditions are at all equal. 

Not iDfrequmtly higher requirements are made for teach- 
ers in the ninth grade, even though it is incorporated with 
the seventh and eighth grades in a three-year junior school. 
North Dakota * permits teachers with normal-school train- 
ing to be 

employed in these reorganised schoob for any work except the aca- 
demic work of the four-year high-school course or such work in the 
ninth grade of the junior high school. Our certificate laws require 
that academic work such as is comprised in the usual four-year 

t Dou^SM. p. 111. ■ sua* High Sdtool Impictor's Report. 1017. 
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high-achool coune must be taught by teachen who ore coHegs 
graduates holding first-grade professional certificates. 

Similar requiremeiLta prevail ia several other states. 

Sources (^ teachers. As may be suspected, the require* 
meats for junior-high-school teachers depends largely on the 
organization of the graded. When all six years of secondary 
education are under one principal in one building, especially 
in sDiaU schools, the teachers are likely to be identical fc» 
both the lower and the upper years. When the junior hi^ 
school includes only the seventh and eighth grades in a 
separate organization, the teachers are Hkely to be drawn 
largely, if not entirely, from the elementary-school staff. 
It is when the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades are organ- 
ized together, especially when the school is large enough for 
the difference of salary between the elementary- and the 
secondary-school schedule, multiplied by the number of 
teachers involved, to be material, that the problem becomes 
complex. Davis reports ' that 80 per cent of the junior high 
schools in the North Central territory have the same require- 
ments for teachers as do their senior high schools, and that 
S5A per cent of these schools have teachers who also give 
instrucUon in the upper school. As the average number oi 
teachers in these 293 schools is 9.4, the conditions that be 

I reports are symptomatic of high standards for the inter- 

\ mediate schools of the Middle West. 

In the great majority of places it has been found advisable 

to place in the junior high school teachers selected from the 

upp^ elementaty-school grades. For this there are sevoal 

very cogent reasons, chief of which is that these teachers 

> SAool Retme, vol. 26, pp. S27-2S. 
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were abvady in diarge of the pupils who were for the most 
part to constitute the new school. Moreover, adminis- 
trators generally hold that from these grammar-grade teach- 
ers they can select a number who are among the most skilled 
in the entire system and who are ambitious for what they 
fMMisider a promotion. Thdr experience in the grades has 
given them an understanding of boys and girls in early 
adolescence and has made them i^preciative of individual 
differences in abilities and sympathetic with any plans that 
will provide for differentiation of work. Whether or not 
they are by and large better teachers than others in the high 
school, as many mainUun, it is unnecessary to consider, for 
they are usually eager to work in the new type of school, 
while the high-school teacher of however humble rank is 
likely to consider his transfer anything but a promotion. 
However illogical this feeling mi^ be, it is human nature 
supported by American salary schedules. Fullerton ' early 
took the poutioD that this use of grammar-grade teachers in 
jtmior bi^ schoob would be a mistake as resulting in poor 
teaclung and a lowering of scholarship, especially in the 
ninth grade. But superintendents have apparently pre- 
ferred to assure themselves, first of all, of good teachers 
whom they knew and to risk the scholarship.* It must be 
noted that many teachers in the grammar grade have been 
prepared for work higher than they are doing and that the 
ambitious ones frequently have advanced, by continued 

1 JuiMOT High Schools, Columbiu, Ohio, Superinlaiiknt't Report. 1912. 

' Thii uncrtioii a supported by the statement irf an ftppoiatmeat secre- 
Imt of a collie of education, that proportioDately there have been few 
oalli for JQnior-high-Khool teachers, even tbou^ the coUege bM ^ere4 
special courses to prepare them for the wo^ 
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fltudy and oth&c means, in one or more spedal subjects. A 
question that should in this connection be considered is 
whether administrators have always been fair to the elemen- 
tary schools when they have promoted the best grammar- 
grade teachers to the junior high school while leaving the 
poor and the mediocre ones in tmreorganized buildings. 

Sex of teachers. Snedden * voices the opinion of many 
when he asserted that "a certain proportion of men teachers 
should be assigned to departmental positions, not prinmrily 
because they are necessarily better teachers than women, 
but because it is desirable to introduce, in boys' classes at 
any rate, the influence of masculine personality"; and it 
has been argued that the introduction of junior high schools 
would result in a larger proportion of men teachers for chil- 
dren of early adolescence. Briggs * asserted in 1914 that 
there was then in the junior high schools making report to 
the Bureau of Education "a considerably larger proportion 
of men . . . than is usually found in the seventh and dghth 
grades of the regular grammar school." 

In the i65 junior high schools that reported for this study 
the number of teachers by sex, there were M5 men (25.2 per 
cent) and 251S women (74.8 per cent). Only 21 of these 
schools had no men teachers. It is quite pos^ble, however, 
that a majority of the schools not reporting had no meo 
teachers; for it is a well-recognized fact that in questionniure 
answers details are most frequenUy omitted when they are 
or seem to be unfavorable. The median number of men 

> " ReorganiMtioD of Educatkni for Children from Twelve tn'Pour- 
teea Years of Age," Eduealioiud AdmimHralum and Superruum, nd. t, 
pp.*t5-SS. 

■ Report qf Om Commuiioner of Educatim (1914), t(^ I. 
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teachers per school is 1-4; lor women teachers, 5-9; the dis- 
tribution o{ the number of men and women teachers by 
schools is shown in Table XXXIV, which is to be read : " In 
196 schools there are 1-4 men teachers; in 30, th^e are 5-9 
mea," etc. 

TABLE XXXIV 
Sbowino foe 265 JinnoB High Schools thb Nuhhxb having 

Vabioub Nuubxbs or Mxn and Woiczn Teachkhs 
Tatai mmber cf Itaehers Numbtr of tduxU hamng 



10-14 lie 86 

15-lfl 4 «1 

«0-«4 1 14 

«5-«9 1 B 

30-84 7 

85-39 8 

40-44 S 

60-6* 1 

The entire distribution of men teachers in the 265 junior 
high schools reporting is shown in Table XXXV. This 
shows no constant relationship between the size of schools 
and the proportion of men teachers; in each group the av- 
erage percentage of men falls in the 21-30 step, and only in 
the schools of the largest size do we find none with more 
than half the teachers men. 

lliere are no av^lable data concerning the proportion of 
men teaching in unreorganized seventh and eighth grades, 
but there is abundant evidence that it is steadily decreasing. 
Beports of the United States Commissioner '>t Education 
afford data from which it may be calculated that in our 
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TABLE XXXV 

Sbowing the DisTRiBmiON OP MxN Tk&chebs in Juioob 
ScHooui OF Vabioub Sues 



rotoJ 

number 


per cent* <4 mm teadmt 


TaUd 
numUr 
qftdtooU 
reportuv 





1-10 


ll-«0 


21-30 


31-40 


.,-» 


51-60 


0I~70 


1-i 

5-0 

lO-U 

15-19 

«0-M 

30-t« 

50-79 


ee.4 

8.e 

fl.7 
7.1 




4.7 
80.0 
10.7 
4.2 
4.S 
35.0 


15.5 
28.« 

eo.o 

SS.0 
83.S 
38.1 



24.1 

17.7 
S7.8 
28.6 
33.3 
23.8 



22.4 
24.7 
0.0 
14.3 
1B.7 
28.6 
75.0 


12.1 
11.8 
4.4 

7.1 

4.2 
4.8 


3.5 

3.5 



S.6 

8.4 


1.2 

2.2 


58 
85 

45 

28 
24 

21 

4 


ToUla... 


9,4 


7.4 


24.9 


26.3 


20.8 


B.7 


9.0 


0.S 


205 



llkii table ii to be read at follows; Of 58 Rdooli having 1-4 t> 
22.4 per cent bave no men teachen, 15.5 per cent have 11-20 per cent of 
men, 24.1 per cent faav« 21-30 per cent of men; etc 



dementaiT schools the percentage of men teachers has fallen 
from 49.8 in 1880, to S4.fi in 1890, to «8.9 in 1900, to 19.0 in 
1910, to 16.9 in 1915, and to 13.4 in 1918. If the curve 
(shown on page 15) continues to fall without material 
change, we may expect the male teacher in the elementary 
school to be extinct shortly after 1980. Becent conditiona 
have so bent the curve downward that, unless changed by 
factors that are not now operative, it will reach the basdine 
within a decade. The chart also shows that the percentage 
of men teachers even in the high school is decreaung at an 
alarming rate. The proportion of men teachers reported in 
jimior high schools is, therefore, important and encouraging. 
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Davis * found that the 2760 teachers in the 203 junior 
high Bchoola of the North Central Association were dis- 
tributed as shown in Table XXXVI. 

TABLE XXXVI 
Showino roa SOS Juniob Hiqh Schoou of the North Cehtrai. 

AbsQCUTION TBB NuUBERa AND PERCENTAGES OF MeN AND 

WOIIEN TeaCHBBS 

Number Per cent 

Academic men 352 12.8 

Vocational men 338 li.i 

Total men 600 «5 .0 

Academic women 1£92 57.7 

Vocational women 478 17. S 

Total women 2070 75.0 



Educational training. What is the proportion of junior- 
high-school teachers who are graduates of coUegesP In the 
266 schoob returning data for this question there were 33S8 1 
teachers, an average of 12.5 and a median of 9 to the school. | 
Of these, 1621, or 48.6 per cent, were college graduates. 
Forty, or 15.0 per cent, of the schools, had none but college 
graduates in their corps, and 31, or 11.7 per cent, had no 
college graduates at all. 

The size of the school seems to have little influence on the 
proportions of coU^^ graduates in the teaching corps. So 
far as a tendency is revealed by the grouping in Table 
XXXVn, the smaller the school the better prepared its 
teachers seem to be, imtil the largest group, which takes a 
median position. 

' Sehooi lUtiew, vol. 26. p. 32«. 
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TABLE XXXVn 

Sbowino tsb Pboportion ot CoLLEaB Gbaduatbb dt Jttniob 

HiQB Schools qbodpid AccoRDiNa to Siuo 



Number of 
leaehen in eorpt 


""^^ 


Tolai 
number of 
teacher. 


graduaiee 


Per cent qf 

eoUege 
grod^uOee 




Be 

82 

ss 

SI 
16 


887 

eeo 

aw 

BM 

706 


IM 
337 
40e 

3ee 
























ToUl 


866 


3838 


leii 


46.8 



These data reveal a distinctly encouraging situation. The 
Ji6d schools that reported on this item have very materially 
increased the proportion of college graduates for the instruc- 
tion of their pupils in early adolescence. When it is recalled 
that to a large extent junior high schools were staffed with 
teachers who had already proved their worth by efiBcient 
service, we cannot but conclude that the junior high schocA 
has made a distinct contribution toward r^ing the stand- 
I ards of teachers in the intermediate period. Moreovo', 
the situation is likely to grow better in established schools, 
for a number of administrators have volunteered statements 
in entire harmony with the following quotation from Supa> 
intendent Barker, of Oakland, California: * 

While nearly all the teachers employed at the time of the (Junge 
to the departmeotal plan were retained, a large proportion of the 
new teachers appointed are college graduates with successful ex- 

■ Th» Intermediale Setioot Sibiatimt in Oailmd. IfllT. 
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peiience in elementarjr as well u in high schools. ... At the pres- 
ent time approsiinately one half of the teaehera in the seventh and 
eighth gradea where the departmental method is employed are 
coU^e graduates with sufficient graduate training to meet the stat« 
requirements for high-school certification. 

Evenden ^ found from the returns of 167 atiea that the 
median requirement of academic and professional training 
above the eighth grade for junior-high-school teachers was 
6.44 years. If his 167 citiea are similar to the 266 returning 
data on the teachers employed in 1917, the difference means 
rither that schools actually secure teachers somewhat better 
prepared than the requirements demand or that there had 
been a considerable falling-off in quality during two years. 
The complete distribution of the requirements of Evenden's 
167 dties is shown in Table XXXVIII. There was no con- 
siderable variation from the median by any section of the 
United States. 

TABLE XXXVin 

SnowtHa TED NmiBKR or Yeabs in Acadeuic and PBOraSBtONAL 

Fbbpabation above the Eighth Grade which is PBEREgmB- 

rrs TO EuccnoN rar the Intxriibdiatb ScHooia or 187 Cities 

REPOBTINO IN 1819. 

Number 
<tftohooU 



Yean qf ^eforation Number Ytan t^ preparation 
beyond the eighlh trade t^ft^uioU beifond ttit e^ith trad* 



> Teaehrt' Salarit* and Sidary BcheduUt m ilu VniUd Stala. 1918-19, 
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/ Special tndnisg. Tlie number of junior-higb-school teach- 
' ers that haTe had special trtuning for their work is small. 
Twenty schools report that they had 1 to 4 teachers specially 
trained in colleges for jumor-high-school work, and five 
schools report 5 to d such teachers. All of the teachers in 
two of the schools were spedally trained in college courses 
for their work. Although only %06 schools returned data 
on this point, there is no reason to believe that the percent- 
age of schools with such specially prepared teachers (12 per 
cent) would materially rise if all the schoob had reported. 
' Vermont held a special series of institutes under the chai^ 
of the State Supervisor of Junior High Schools when it was 
decided to extend secondary education there in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Educational Survey; and 
several cities have conducted classes for the preparation of 
teachers who were already in service in other positions in 
the system. Boston, for instance, provided courses in the 
teaching of English, mathematics, history, geography, and 
science, which were attended by at least one teacher in each 
district. From those attending the courses have been 
chosen heads of departmental work.* No wiser plan has 
been made public than that devised by Superintendent H. S. 
Weet at Rochester, New York: ' 

Onc« it was decided to select experienced grade teachers, the 
problem of intelligeat selection presented itself. Accordingly, (ku 
year before the'junior high scho<J was to open, a series of Saturday 
mornmg institutes was begun. Classes were organized in IaUd, 
German, English, elementaiy science, and mathematics, ^ese 
were for applicants for teaching poaitions in the academic coune. 
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Specially tiuned teachers were available for the commeidal and 
household- and Indiutrial-arts courses, though Saturday mommg 
institutes were orgauized and carried on through the year in these 
courses also. The major emphasis in these latter was on courses 
of study. 

To these courses every experienced grade teacher in the system 
who met the minimal requirements and who cared to apply was 
admitted. Every applicant for a position as teacher of mathe- 
matics in the junior high school was required to have had, for 
example, the full mathematics courses of the upper high school. 
To continue with the subject of mathematics, as illustrative of the 
principle which prevailed in these institutes, three definite things 
were sccomfdished. In the first place, an opportunity was given 
for drawing up in outline a course of study in general mathematics 
for the eighth grade or second year of the junior high school for 
pupils of the academic course. . . . The institute was in charge ol 
the head of the department of mathematics in the high schocJ to 
which the pupils of this particular junior high school would go. . . • 
In the institute class, on the other hand, were the experienced grade 
teachers with their knowledge of the capacities and limitations of 
upper'^rade study. ... In the second place, these institutes gave 
to the grade teachers an opportunity for subject-matter review 
in algebra and geometry. And, lastly, the work of the teadiers in 
these institutes constituted one important factor in the ultimate 
sdection of teachers. What has been said of this course in general 
mathematics was equally true in principle of each of the otba 
courses. 

Of 163 places reporting. Id have in their junior lugh schoob 
teachers specially prepared in classes locally conducted. 
The number of such teachers is shown in Table XXXIX 
Of these 10 cities or towns have tifuned all of their teachers 
by means of local classes. 

The growing importance of the junior high school and the 
educational possibilities in it have led a number of univer- 
nties, colleges, and normal schools to offer courses for the 
special preparatioQ at sdministratOTS and teachers. A sum' 
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TABLE XXXIX 

Showiho thb Noubbb of Teachebs in JntaoH Hioh Schoou 

SPXdALLX tVXpARED IN CLASSES COHDUCTED BT THE ClTT 

Systsu 

Number of ttodun Numhir of lehooU 



10-14 
15-1? 
SOHU 



maiy of the coursea offered may be found in Part i of the 
Eighteenth Year-Book of the Nalional Society for the Study qf 
Educaiion, pp. 179-87. 

Three of the Massachusetts State Normal Schools — 
Bridgewater, Fitchburg, and Salem — began in 1915 to offer 
three-year curricula for the training of teachers for junior 
high schools. Stacy outlined a proposed cumculum for 
normal schools in Educational Administration and Super- 
vision (vol. 2, pp. 44d-S5), and developed it somewhat fur- 
ther in the same magazine (vol. S, pp. 349-50). His curric- 
ulum includes: 

(1) A general foundation for the fint year, (8) specialized work 
on msjors and general work on minors for the second and third 
years. The groups we have adt^ed, each subject in a groiqt being 
a major, are theae: 

1. Geography, history, and dvics. 

ft. Geography, science (general). 

5. Mathematics, science. 

4. En^ish, history, and civics. 
B. En^h, geography. 

6. Englidi, a modem language. 
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7. Spedsl combinations of any of tbe above subjects with gar- 
dening or ptayground activities or athletics. 

Tbc student electa one group. The required professional studies, 
psychology, school mBOagemeut, practice teaching, etc., are also 
majors. 

Eqterience. It is important to know the previous experi- 
ence of junior-bigh-school teachers as well as their truning. 
Only from 177 to 221 schools furnished replies to the several 
queationa under this head; and unfortunately there are not 
even the nnall^ number vho answer all of the five questions. 

One himdred and ninety-eight schools report concerning 
the number of teachers who have come to them without 
experience directly from normal schools. One hundred and 
forty-one, or 71.2 per cent, had no such teachers; 54 had 1 to 
4; and three had 5 to 0. Two hundred and thirteen schoob 
report the nurnb^ of teachers who have come to them with- 
out experience directly from college. One hundred, or 47.0 
per cent, had no such teachers; 110, or 51.6 per cent, had 1 to 
4; tw6 had 5 to 9; and one had 25 to 29. So far as these 
answers are representative, it is obvious that junior high 
schools draw thdr inexperienced teachers much more largely 
from colleges than from normal schools ; but an aiamination 
of the complete data shows that the proportion of inexperi- 
enced teachers in junior high schools is small. Evidently, 
again, administrators place th^ confidence for pioneering 
in teadiers whom they believe successful in practical woric. 

Evoiden ' found that 30 per cent <^ intermediate schods 
reporting to the National Education Assodatioo require 
one year's experience, 42 per cent require two years', and 

> TeaAer^ Saiariu and Salary SehedtiUt w A» VnHtd Statu, 1918-10, 

p.ao. 
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12 per cent require tliree. The average eiperience of 47S 
teadiers in ISO schools was 7.5 years. 

Inasmuch as Los Angeles is one of the cities in which the 
intermediate-school teachers were early put on the high- 
school salary schedule, it is interesting to consider the train- 
ing and experience of the teachers there. The data are all 
derived from the tables given in the Report of the Advisory 
Committee to the Board of Education of the City of Los 
Angeles, 1916. 

Of 300 intermediate-school teachers, 134 had the regular 
high>3chool license, and 146 had a special high-school license, 
which was issued to make them eligible for intermediate- 
school work. 

Table XL shows the per cent of 1212 elementary -school 
teachers, of 278 intermediate-school teachers, and of 500 
high-school teachers in Los Angeles who had attended col* 
lege or university for four years and who held college or 
university degrees. The larger percentage holding degrees 
TABLE XL 

Snowrao pbr cents op Los AiiaELEa Tbachebs ATixNDDra 
CouAQX FouB YejLHs and Holdhto Dborebs 

EUm. Inlerm. HM. 

Attending college four years 6.0 96.5 S9.t 

Holding degrees 8.9 4S.5 68.4 

than attending college four years is presiunably due to the 
fact that a nurnb^ of degrees were secured by leas than four 
years of study, probably supplemented by Saturday and 
summer sesuons and correspondence courses. The inferi- 
ority of the preparation of the intermediate-school teacheais 
to that of the high-school teachers is dearly indicated in this 
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table; a study of the detuled data, however, shows that it is 
even greater than here appears, inasmuch as the high-schod 
teachers have done considerably more advanced study and 
hold a number of graduate d^rees. 

The Los Angeles teachers are, with the exception of an 
all but negligible fraction, experienced; and the amount of 
experience does not differ materially in the three types of 
schools, the median in each group bmg 10 to 15 years. The 
distribution is shown in Table XLI. 

TABLE XU 

Showihq by pbb cehtb the Amount of Expeuencb ot 

Loe AiraxLXB Tkachers 

Yatrt qf EUmentory Iniermtdiate High 

experience teluioU lehooU tchaoU 

i-l 8.5 1.1 1.0 

2-8 9.7 7.3 6.8 

S-5 18.2 10.8 8.4 

6-10 25.1 28. S 28,2 

10-15 24.0 24.1 83.4 

15-25 80.4 27.7 27.2 

Over25 7.0 8.5 5.8 

Medians. ..10 yn., l.Smo. 10 yrs., 10.7 mo. 11 yrs., 2.0 mo. 

Salaries. A comparison of the intermediate- and high- 
school teachers in Los Angeles as to salaries is fpven in 
Table XLIX. Although the median salary of each group is 
the same, $1680, the average of the high-school salaries is 
considerably higher. This is due partly to the fact t^t, as 
these schools have been established longer, more of their 
teachers had reached the advanced steps in the schedule, and 
partly to the inclusion of the well-paid heads and sub-heads 
of departments. 
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The Surv^ Committee recommended that the academic 
standard for intennediate-school teachers be raised. It 
seemed to be the majority opinion of the Los Angdes schocd 
people in 1917 tliat the former superintendent had made a 
mistake in placing intermediate-school teachers on the high- 
school salary schedule without at the same time demanding 
the full requirements for high-school certification. 

A number of others bcMdes Superintendent Francis, who 
established intennediate schools at Los Angeles, have advo- 
cated with cogent arguments that teachers of the new ^pe 
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of institution ahould be put on the same salary schedules as 
high-school teachers. Typical of these is Gosling, who, 
after several years' experience as principal of a junior high 
school at Cincinuati and later as supervisor in Wisconsin, 
says: 

In the meantime the tendency manifest in some places to estab- 
lish a salary schedule that is intermediate between the schedule 
of the elementaiT school and that of the senior high schocd is to be 
resisted stronj^y, because it not only fails to recognize the impor- 
tance of the junior high school and the significant contributions of 
its teachers to the development of a difficult piece of work, but also 
it strikes at the stability of the new institution by the subtle sug- 
gestion to teachers that they may regard their position merely aa 
a stepping-stone to the safe berth and the higher salary which the 
senior high school offers. In other words, the intermediate salary 
created a condition of unstable equilibrium, whereas fiiedness, 
firmly based in high purposes persistently followed, is needed to 
develop the junior high school up to the full measure of its possi- 
bilities.' 

Owing to the difficulties of securing accurate and com- 
plete information by means of a questionnaire, there has 
been no attempt to make a study of the relative salaries paid 
throughout the country to teachers in elementary, inter- 
mediate, and high schools. The following conclusions are, 
however, believed to be generally justified. First, in a > 
majority of genuine junior bi^ schools the teachers are paid I 
somewhat more than teachers in elementary schools and 1 
somewhat less than those in the high school. Second, in a 
smaller number of junior high schools, especially in those 
that have made few or no significant changes, the salaries 
tend to be tlie same as those paid to grammar-grade teach- 

> Tht SdtcUoK and Traiaing <^ TtaehenSor Jvnutr Jligh Schoolt, he. eit^ 
p. ITS. 
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era. Third, in the smallest group of independently atgaa- 
ized junior high schools the salaries are the same as lor 
teachers in the senior high school. 

In hb study for the National Education AssociaticMi, 
Evenden found the median salary for junior-high-schod 
teachers (392 cities reporting) to be, in 1918-19, $9/[l, while 
the medians for elementary-school and high-school teachers 
were $856 and $1824 respectively. Fifty per cent of the jun- 
ior-high-school teachers received between $768 and 91134. 
The wide range of medians for cities of different size is shown 
m Table XLin. The geographical range is from 9832 in the 
Southern States, through 9062 in the Great Plains, to 91000 
in the Far West 

TABLE XLm 
MsDiAN Sai-art of JuNtoR-HioH-ScHooii Teacrbbs IN CmsB <» 
Vabiodb Sizu (1918-19) 

She tf eitia Number qf leach«r« ItediaK tidatf 

More than 100,000 421 «8«6 

«),000-100,000 169 1007 

«6,000-50,000 487 1047 

lOpOOOHM.OOO 480 94S 

5,000-10,000 S80 ns 

Under fi.OOO _3W 738 

Total 8186 9961 

Davis ' reports that 31.4 per cent of the junior high schools 
in the North Central territory have the same salaiy schedule 
as do tJie high schools. Hiis large percentage is probaUy 
due to a number of ^-year secondary schoob in whi<^ the 
same teachers give instruction in all grades. Almost every 
> Sdiool R«Ma, vol 26, p. 328. 
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conrnvable practice has been found. The nmple fact ia 
that few communitiea have been willing materially to ia- 
creaae the salaries of teachers for the intermediate grades, 
on reorganization, even thou^ there be apparent need and 
educational advance assured by so doing. 
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CHAPTER DC 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHEDULE AND 
OF CLASS UNITS 

A. Lbnqth of Febiod, of Dat, and op Week 
The Junior high school lias resulted in a material increase in 
■ the length of class period for pupils in the seventh and dghth 
< grades. The median length of period for 877 junior hi^ 
schools is 40 to 44 minuteSt'with 68.2 per cent of the schools 
having periods not shorter than 35 minutes or longer than 
49. Douglass > found almost the same conditions. Tba 
median length of period for 149 junior high schools reporting 
to him was 40 minutes, with 59.7 per cent of the schocJs 
having periods not shorter than S5 minutes or longer than 49. 

The median length of period for upper grades in elemen- 
tary schools of 198 places b SO to 34 minutes; for jimior 
bi^ schools in 277 places, 40 to 44 minutes; and for hi^ 
schools in 228 places, 45 to 49 minutes. The complete dis- 
tribution is given in Table XLIV. 

From a comparison <J returns from 165 school systems 
that have been reorganized, it is found that in 11.5 per cent 
of the places the junior high school has class periods of the 
same length as the elementary schools; in 53.S per cent of the 
places, it has periods of the same length as the high schools; 
in 6.7 per cent of the places it is reported to have periods 
even longer than those in the corresponding high schools, 

' Paitin. Fifteenth Year-Book (^ tht NatiotuA Soeittf Jorth* Sin^ */ 
fAintfwtt, p. 08. ^ 
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TABLE XLIV 
Lehqtb or FxRiosB at Ei^bhentaiit Schooi^, JmnoB Hiqb 



high lehoob k^k tehooU 



Length m MtntitM No. dementary No. junior No. 

lS-19 8 

80-84 8S 

«5-€» BS 

30-84 86 

85-89 B 

40-*l IS 

45-49 7 

50-54 5 

55-50 4 

60-64 8 

65-69 

70-74 

75-70 

80-84 

85-89 

80-94 

94-99 1 

Variable _4 _0 

Total 108 !n'4 

Medians 80-34 40-44 



45-^0 



probably because of supervised study. It is evident that 
the junior high school is increasing the length of class period. 
The junior high school also has tended to lengthen the 
school day. The median net length of the school day in 
elementary schools of SS9 places is 300 minutes; that tor 
junior high schools in S69 places is 320 minutes; and that 
for senior high schools in 286 places is likewise S20 minutes. 
Only 14.5 per cent of the junior high schools have a day less 
tMQ the median length for elementary schook, SOO ipinut^, 
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TABLE XLV 
Nrr Lesotb or School Dat in Elkuentabt ScHOOts, Jvnkw 

HlQH SCHOOU, AND SsHIOR HlQH SCHOOLS 

Net Unflh in No. d<m«»- No, junior No. aenior 

mimita laryi tehoaU hight^ooU high iduoU 

ISO 1 1 1 



Variable _0_ _0^ _« 

Total 2S9 2M «M 

Medians SOO SW 3«0 

The Springfield study found that in 7S junior high sclioob 
the lengtli of the day, presumably including lunch periods 
and intermissions, ranges from SOO to 450 minutes, with a 
metUan at 345, Of 55 schools, most of them in session less 
than 860 minutes, 81 think the di^ should be long^. Hh 
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report states that "the dx-hour (860-minute) day appar- 
ently is most satisfactory." 

The complete distribution for the schools of this study is 
given in Table XLV. 

From 205 systems vere received returns as to the normal 
length in minutes (exclusive of lunch period and recesses) 
in elementary schools, junior high schools, and senior high 
Bchoob. These returns show that in 27.3 per cent of the 
205 places the junior high school has a net school day the 
same aa its elementary schools; in 63.9 per cent of the places 
it has a day of the same length aa the high schools; and in 
20 per cent of the places it has a day even longer than that 
of the high schools. The junior high school, thee, is tending 
to increase the length of the school day for pupils of early 
adolescence. 

The number of periods constituting the week's work was 
reported by 266 junior high schoob. The range is aston- 
ishingly lai^ — from approximately 500 minutes to the al- 
most incredible 2880 minutes ; the median number of periods, 
of whatever length they may be, remains almost constant at 
ft5 to 29. 40.5 per cent of the schools have (ewer than 26 
periods a week, and 27.0 per cent have more than 29. The 
Sprit^eld study, found in 67 junior high schools that the 
Dumber of periods ranges from 20 to 45, with a median at 36. 

It is a common practice to assign to what seem to be the 
less important subjects in the curriculum fewer than five 
class periods a week. Whether or not the smaller number 
of meetings represents the relative importance of the sub- 
jects seeking a place in the school, it does enable a princi- 
pal to ^ve the subjects some recognition and at the same 
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time make a program that fiends over something less than 
twenty-four hours a day. An objection frequently urged 
agunst this practice is that much time is lost at the infre- 
quent meetings in the warming-up process. Of 274 jimior 
high schools reporting on this topic, 209 (76 per cent) have 
classes that meet less often than four times a week. Of the 
209, only 197 report as to whether such an abbreviated pro- 
gram for a subject is satisfactory; 145 (73.6 per cent) say 
that it is satisfactory; 27 (18.7 per cent) say that it is partly 
satisfactory; and 25 (12.7 per cent) say that it is unsatisfac- 
tory. Careful measurement should be made of the amount 
learned and the amount retained by similar pupils in the 
same amount of time differently distributed. The mat- 
ter is too important to be left to uncertain "impressions." 

B. Size of Clabbeb 

What size of class is ideal for education has never been 

determined, though on the basis of experience principab of 

(elementary schools seek to limit their classes to apprcnd- 
mately 35 pupils. In high schools the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Freparatoiy Schools recommends as 
a maximum 25 pupils to a class and states further that "no 
recitation class should enroll more than SO pupils." These 
standards are very generally accepted. From an adminis- 
trative point of view, no class should be permitted to fall 
much below the standard; otherwise the per capita expense 
of the school rapidly mounts up. This administrative ideal 
becomes more and more impossible of attainment as the size 
of the school diminishes or as the number of electives is in- 
creased; therefore, as has been shown elseii^ere, one potoit 
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s^ument for tlie junior high school in cities is that in it may 
be congregated enough pupils to be more or leas evenly 
divided by the normal class size for elective subjects. 

For our study a large number of junior-high-school princi- 
pals recorded the number of their classes containing 1 to 9, 
10 to 14, 15 to 19, etc.) pupils, while others gave only the 
average number of pupils per class. All of the S47 returns 
have been grouped according to the size of the school, and 
the results, in Tables XLVI and XL VII, present accord- 
ing to the enrollment the percentage of classes in 165 jimior 
high schools with fewer than 16 or more than 44 pupils. 

It has been thought unwise to make a statistical study of 
the figures in these tables, the organization even of the 
schools in the same population group varying so widely. It 

TABLE XLVI 

Showing trb Nuhbebs or Junior Hiqh Scrooia BAvnra Vari- 

OUB PZR CBNTB OV CnABSES WITH UORX THAK 44 PDPII^ IH A 
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TABLE XLVn 
Showing thb Nttubxss of Junior High Schoou hathcg Vaxi- 

OtlS PER CENTS OF CLASSES WITH FeWKH THAN 16 PcPIU IN A 

Class (165 Schools) 
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is very near me&ningless to s^ that in one group of schoob 
the average size of class is 30 pupils, the entire range is from 
10 to 47 pupiJs, and fifty per cent of aU the classes have frran 
21 to 38, unless at the same time are given the curricula of 
the schools, the influences working for and against each, 
the subjects that have classes of various size, etc. From 
the data included here much information can be gdned to 
satisfy students of several phases of this topic. Hierefue 
the tables are presented without further comment. 

Ccogic 



CHAPTER X 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 

It has been generally recognized as unfortunate that there 
is frequently at the begimung of the high-school period a 
sharp change from the atmosphere and l^pe of social control 
found in the elementary grades. To remedy this is one of 
the purposes of the junior high school: here, it is argued, 
pupils, similar in age and nearer in ideals and ambitions to 
the twelfUi grade than to the first, will, while more or less 
segregated, remve a treatment more suited to their develop- 
ment; that among them a becoming and stimulating spirit 
will be developed, and that discipline will be easier. While 
chan^ng from childhood to youth, " boys and girls are prone 
to be critical of their elders, yet childlike and imitative. 
Tliey are at the age when hero-worship is a great factor in 
th^ development." ' Because of such characteristics it is 
important that they be "kept boys and prls a littie longer" 
somewhat apart from the dominatii^ influences of older 
youth, and thus have the opportunity to develop normally. 
They will need extra-curricula activities suited to their 
age, and systematic, personal, educational, and vocational 
guidance. 

There can be no question that by and large the junior high f 

schools are paying much attention to the needs ot individual J 

pupils and to the development of group spirit. The success 

of the efforts seems to result from the selection of teachers 

* F^tuicU: Ehmmtam Sckool Journal, toL 15, p. 8SS. 
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wlio for the most part are interested in boys and giria (tf 
early adolescence and who are able to sympathize with their 
demand for a recognition of growing personality and yet to 
direct it rather than to be dominated by it. It may be the 
effect somewhat of novelty, but a pleasant and stimulat- 
ing spirit pervades the junior high school. Observation in 
many places confirms such testimony of teachers and of 
principals as this from Superintendent Hughes, of Chanute. 
Kansas: "A group spirit has arisen in our junior high school 
which was never experienced in the old schools of ei^t 
grades." ' Superintendent Farmer, of Benville, Minnesota, 
writes that he has just as good discipline and order as before 
combining grades seven, dght, and nine in two rooms, 
besides achieving "a real development of democratic initia- 
tive which leads to the cultivation of self-confidence and 
resourcefulness .' ' 

Profession is very general that the type of discipline and 
control in junior high schools is midway between that of the 
elementary grades and that of the senior high school. A 
typical statement is that by Superintendent Bostwick, <rf 
Clinton, Iowa: 

The chief of the advantages is that the pupils in this huHding 
are all about the same age, the one class just dosmg the graded 
department and the other b^innlug the Ugh school, making the 
organization and interest quite dose. We are able to carry out a 
policy in the management of the school which is midway betwem 
the rigid, strict disciplinary management of the graded depart, 
ment on the one hand, and the greater personal liberty policy tat 
the other. The pupils are looked after more dosely in the b^in. 
ning stages of thdi new work and are hdped and supervised mcwe 
than usual in their new studies. 

' Bduealional AdtaittutraHon and Superfiiion, yoL 1, p. 017. 
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A visitor to a number of junior htgli schoob is impressed 
that tiaa ideftl is general and that it b to a large extent 
successfully carried out There are, of course, junior high 
schools in which the elementary-school discipline and con- 
trol are continued even through the ninth grade, thus caus- 
ing the same embarrassment of adjustment tor their pupils 
when they are transferred to a higher school; and there are 
others in which the more severe discipline and control of 
the senior high school is sharply introduced at the beginning 
of the seventh grade. But both the ideal of achieving a 
middle course by way of transition, and also the natural 
tendency of teachers to adjust themselves to the needs and 
maturity of their pupils, tend toward a gradation. It can 
hardly be denied that in this field the junior high school is 
achieving one of its most marked successes. 

Numerous schools testify to the fact that the change in 
discipline cannot, because of the habits of teachers and 
pupils, be immediately made. From Cleveland comes this: 
"The teachers say that pupils seem to find it rather more 
difiScult to adjust themselves to the different kinds of recita- 
tion than when they recited to the same teacher in all sub- 
jects. So far as conduct goes, if all the teachers are strong 
there is no more disciplining to do than formerly. The little 
rest in passing from room to room and the contact with 
different personalities seem conducive to greater harmony 
in dass." And Norfolk, Nebraska, reports that "disdpline 
was harder at first until the pupils became used to it" Such 
reports are wholesome evidence that in jimior lu^ schools s 
change is made from the type of administration in the ele- 
mentary grades; and the probabUity is that because of the 
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emphaais on individual needs for guidance, the adjustment 
is better taken care of both here and when the pupils go on 
to the senior high school than under the old plan. 

Of the 298 junior high schools in the North Central Terri- 
tory, 65.9 per cent reported to Davis ' that thdr principles 
of discipline were freer than in the elementary schools, and 
60.5 per cent reported that their principles of discipline were 
less free than in the senior high school. These figures bear 
out the statement that the majority of junior high schods 
are attemptmg an intermediate type of control. 

Of 259 junior high schools that answered for this study the 
question "Is discipline easier or harder than under the old 
organization?" 186, or 71.8 per cent, say that it is easia; 
S2, or 12.3 per cent, say that it is harder; 34, or 1S.1 per cent, 
say there is not much difference; four have no difficulty; and 
three state that the discipline is harder in the seventh grade 
and ea^r in the eighth and ninth. 

Self-government. A great deal has been written of 
adolescence and its characteristics,* but a complete, syste- 
matic translation of erudite stutUes into everyday practice 
remuns to be made. Such adaptations of school govern- 
ment as exist seem based primarily on common sense and 
sympathy. Although adolescence has been shown to come 
on gradually, beginning at different ages for diffnent indi- 
viduals, both science and common-sense judgments agree 
that there is need of special care for the boy and girl in this 
jjeriod, "the most unlovely and yet the most in need (rf 

> School Renew, vol. 26, p. 329. 

* See especially HbU: AdoUtceace, S vola.; Whipple, ditp. n in HoDToe's 

' \eijJei cfSeeondarj/Bduoation; and liig^tiiKpB.i-nia)mPTiiteiftMq/ 
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love." Segregation permits and encourages provisions for 
the peculiar characteristics of the child who, more rapidly 
than his elders usually appreciate, is developing a sense of his 
own importance and a desire for initiative and self-control. 
In the junior high school without the undue influence of 
older youth he can gradually be granted privileges as he 
develops responsibility and under guidance prepared better 
for self-control. A supporting analogy in provision for 
gradual adjustment of groups to new privil^es is found in 
the Harvard dormitories for freshmen, and in the close over- 
sight provided for incoming students at Chicago, Columbia, 
and a number of our other great univer^ties. 

Complete self-government, as eveiy one knows, is really 
non-existent in any secondary school. Pupils of this age 
are not competent, nor should one espect them to be, en- 
tirely to control either themsdves or others. But this does 
not mean that partial and a gradually increasing amount of 
self-govermnent is not desirable; indeed, it is difficult to see 
how any one can effectively be taught an intelligent leader- 
ship of others or control of himself without directed practice. 
Some form of self-government has been observed in a num- 
ber of junior high schools; so far as could be told by a brief 
inspection the report of the principal that it works more or 
less weU is confirmed. The degree of success is determined 
cjiiefly by the interest, the close attention, the wisdom, and 
the personality of the adult furnishing the oversight 

llie criterion of the ultimate worth of any plans of pupil 
government is the conduct of the individuab on the streets, 
in the homes, and in higher schools or bu^ness. If there it is 
unaffected by the practice in classrooms or if it is automatic 
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but unintelligent obedience to all kinds of "autliority," the 
schools have largely failed in their work, whatever of facta 
and figures they may have taught. 

In one junior high school in New York City a modified 
form of self-government was undertaken with the purpose ot 
affecting both immediately and ultimately the conduct oft 
the pupils in their lives outside the school. The inculcation \ 
of ideals, the opportunities for self-control and leadership, \ 
and the habits of intelligent coSperation were sou^t 
through the organization of the pupils into groups, each one 
directed by an elected leader who had previously qualified 
himself by meeting certain standards that the boys had set 
up. The program tor each group was worked out in a 
Leaders' Club, with which one or more of the teachn^ con- 
stantly advised.' The results of this <hrected organizatioD 
showed itself in the school, in the outside play, uid is the 
higher schools and work which after graduation the pupiU 
entered. There was so much loyalty to the ideals developed 
that for several years afterward the boys returned to regular 
and frequent alumni meetings for the purpose of adapting 
the "creed" to their new conditions and (^ helping each 
other better live up to it 

Hie achievements of the boys who entered the city high 
schools were on the whole highly satisfactory, in that they 
adjusted themselves quickly and eaaly to the form of admin- 
istration there, entered vigorously into the extra-curricuU 
activities, and attempted to cany on thdr habits of initia- 
tion and leadership. Unfortunately, a few individual high- 

■ SccPretwdl! "An Experiment in Democnur/' TtadunColUgeRtnr^ 
vol m, pp. S24-SC 
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school teachers, aa perliaps would happen anywhere, ridi- 
culed these attempts and discouraged anything except obedi- 
ence to explicit directions emanating from themselves. This 
leads to the suggestion that any plan of socialization at* 
tempted in the intermediate school should be extended to 
include the teachers in higher schoob who may later have 
charge of the pupils. To insure success, both the articulate 
ing intermediate school and the high school should have 
similar ideals of social control. 

Of the aelf-govertiment m Los Angeles, Superintendent 
Francis' wrote: ' 

The grouping together of the Mventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
has placed in one school boys and girb of about the same age, 
toatea, and interests. This has made possible some form of student 
government in each school whereby students assume control of 
various activities under their own officers and student administra- 
tion. The policy here stated is in line with the present-day feeling 
that if our democracy is to prosper, the beginnings must be laid in 
the public school, and students must early be taught the duties and 
responsibilities that fall upon the individual in a democracy. The 
adolescent child is at a most impressionable age, and the ideals 
developed at this time are enduring in character. 

All of the intermediate schools have placed certain phases of 
school administration and school activity under student control, 
differing in each locality according to the varying conditions that 
are encountered. It is the consensus of opinion that there has 
arisen in pupils a better attitude toward school, and a greater de- 
nre to cooperate in those things that malce for a more wholesome 
school atmosphere. 

Of the plan used in the Latimer Junior Hi^ School in 
Pittsburgh, Principal Graham makes the following state- 
ment: 

V Sekool Journal, voL IS, p. S71. 
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One of the features of our adrndt which we believe to be weO 
worth while, is the orgsnizatkn this year of student govenimeot. 
Early in the term each report class elected a representative to tbe 
student organization, which in turn dected a president, vice-presi- 
dent, and secretary, and six additional members of a coundl of 
nine. Thb body b known as the "School Council," and with the 
guidance of the principal attempts to guide and in a measure con- 
trol all student activities and foster a healthy school sentimmt. 
The organization has met with a fair measure of success. It has 
done much to make the handling of the students easier during the 
lunch period and passing to and fro from classes, as well as keeping 
order during the chapel exercises; and in a few cases the Council 
has tried offenders against school society, and has then acted in «n 
advisory capacity to the principal in inflicting punishment. On 
the whole the student organization seems to be quite successful in 
our junior high school. 

At Richmond, Indiana, there is a repreaentative com- 
mitee of pupils forming a pupil council that acta with the 
principal in behalf of the entire student body; and all vis- 
itors to the Washington Junior High School at Rochester, 
New York, have been impressed by the provisions that the 
pupils have made both for their own conduct and for the 
comfort and convenience of others. 

Of the schools reporting on the topic for this study, only 
one pretends to have a system of full self-government by the 
pupils, and 101 others profess to have partial self-govern- 
ment There is no way of telling what this means. It i« 
probable that not so many as one hundred have what would 
be recognized as self-government as the term is ordinarily 
used, for this requires unustud ability and constant hard 
work on the part of the teachers in charge; however, ob- 
servation and inquiry lead one to assert with a high degree 
of confidence that responsibility is gradually extended to the 
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pupils in intermediate schools, according to their abilities 
to assume it, and that an effort is widely made to encourage 
initiation, social cotfperation with others, and self-control. 

Guidance. It b a commonplace to say that every pupil 
should have ui school a gradually decreasing amount of 
control and guidance until he becomes at leaving time the- 
oretically capaUe of self-direction. In the ordinary school 
a pupil notably bad, notably studious, notably clever at 
some specialty, notably rich or poor, notably handsome or 
ugly, is likely to receive fortuitous attention and incidental 
guidance ; the demand is, however, that this lud be provided 
for every individual. Of course, because of home conditions, | 
some pupils will need much more than others the help of | 
teachers outside of their classes. The democratic school I 
undertakes te equalize opportunities, and to achieve this j 
end it must afford help according to the needs of pupils 
both inside and outside the regular curriculum. 

The importance of guidance, both personal and educa-* 
tional, increases with the departmentalization of instruc- \ 
tion. In order that the in«Uvidual pupil may not be neg- 
lected by his several teachers, it has seemed not only wise, 
but actually imperative, that some adult be appointed his 
adviser. Superintendent Stout, of Topeka, Kansas, argues 
cogentiy that this adviser should not be a teacher of the 
pupil in any class, for the relation of teacher-pupil very fre- 
quently prevents the close confidences that otherwise may 
develop. Dr. Gosling, formerly of Cincinnati, and many 
others emphasize the importance of this friendly relation. 
Not all principals who accept the ideal have Felt it neces- 
sary, however, to appoint an adviser who is not also a 
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teacher of the pupil. Principal Borem,' (rf Sioux City, 
writes tliat he has 

a home-room system whereby the teacher of each room of the first 
period in the morning holds the pupils responsible for condvct, 
attendance, study, and general attitude throughout the day snd 
out of class. I^iia teacher is expected to be the guide, adviser, and 
friend to whom the pupil may come at any time on any pretext or 
need. While the home-room is primarily a part of the disciplinary 
organiEBtion, it has become inspirational and directive. Welfare 
Period, thirty minutes in length, is conducted every Wednesday 
in the home-room. At this time the pupils are permitted to oigage 
in any kind of activity, entertainment, or fun which meets the 
approval of the teacher. The games, jokes, debates, parties, funny 
stories, programs, current events, knitting, thrift campaigns. Red 
Cross work, parliamentary drills, elections, curio studies, and gen- 
eral good times have done much to bring about a comradeshq} 
between the teacher and pupils. The home-room teacher is the 
embodiment of the social, moral, civic, and educational guidance. 

In practically every place where the advisory system is 
used, the teacher in charge of a pupil is expected to ascer- 
tain as much as possible about the home conditions, the life 
history, present state of health, and habits of play, work, 
and study of each pupil in his charge. In many places -~ 
for example, Holstein, Iowa; Los Angeles, California; and 
Renville, Minnesota — these data are kept on special cards 
irfiich are transferred to other advisers with the pupil. 
Berkeley, California, endeavors to keep a pupil with the 
same adviser for a year and a half to two years. "Our teach- 
ing force is constant," writes the principal of the Luther 
Burbank School; "hence all old families are known and new 
ones are given particular attention by the adviser on their 
arrival in the neighborhood." At Gary, Indiana, an ad- 
> SAoot Recuw, vol. ST, p. 5S. 
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viser is assigned to a particular section of the city, so that 
he may cumulate information about the living conditions, 
the environments, and any other phases of life that may 
affect the children. This plan is doubtless wise in a city of 
congested and shifting population, but it seems far better 
in other types of cities for an adviser to have a group homo- 
geneous in respect to age and interests. Of course, when- 
ever the duties of advising pupils are added to those of in- 
struction, time should be provided in the schedule for them. 
Such provision is made in Los Angeles and other places. 

An attempt was made to ascertain whom the schoob use 
as advisers. Of the 232 junior high schools reporting, more 
than one third use the regular classroom (session room, 
registration) teacher. Nearly one fifth have some one not 

TABLE XLTin 

SsowiHa WHOH 232 Joniob High Schoou usx as Adtobbs 

Nobody 41 

Parents 3 

Superintendent U 

%>ecial supervisors 3 

Attendance woricer , I 

Registrar 1 

All teachers M 

Former elementary-school teacher 2 

Head of department 2 

Class teacher 80 

Language teacher I 

Physical instructor 1 

Class adviser 49 

Study-hall teacher I 

%>onsor S 

Teacher of vocationjJ discovery 1 

Vocational counselor 1 

292 
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a teacher of the pupils; the others are widely scattered as 
vill be seen in Table XLVIII, which shows whom S% 
junior high schools use as advisers. 

Edvcaiional guidance. Wherever opportunities for elec- 
tion of curricula or of courses are offered, there should be a 
concomitant preparation, for the whole system in secondary 
schools is based on the assumption of an intelligent and an 
informed electorate. Several inquiries have shown in pupils 
a profound ignorance concerning the contents and the pos- 
sibilities of the curricula among which they are forced to 
electi The lincoln School of Los Angeles be^ns prepara- 
tion for election b^ore the pupils are transferred from the 
sixth grade. The principal. Miss Andnis, sends to the 
elementary schools, shortly before the period of transfer, 
teachers from her corps and representative pupils, who ex- 
pliun the curricula and the general plan of the intermedi- 
ate school. The prospective graduates of the elementary 
schools are urged to spend a day at the Lincoln School get- 
ting acquunted with the general plan which is offered them. 
On the basis of such preparation the pupils mal^ out a ten- 
tative program which is used for the first five weeks. During 
this time a study of the pupils' interests and aptitudes is 
made by the various teachers, and on the basis of the con- 
clusions reached, modifications in the program are made. 

Parents usually need information and guidance qiute as 
truly as do their children. In some cities — for example 
Anderson, Indiana — the parents are invited to the junior 
high school before the opening of a term. There they have 
^plained to them the curricula, and questions are invited. 
After they have sent in registration cards for their children 
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with data concerning Ufe history, these are carefully studied 
together with the records that the pupils have made in the 
elementary grades; and in tlie light of the results, elecUona 
are approved or disapproved. In Hibbing, Minnesota, and 
in many other places, an attempt b made to formulate each 
pupil's program only after a conference between the parents, 
the pupil, and the principal. 

finally, pupils in junior high schools are occasionally, 
though much less often than the situation demands, advised 
systematically as to_the electives open to them in the sen- 
ior high school. In Kalamazoo, Principal Starkweather 
made provision to insure that each pupil be informed as to 
what he can study in the high school, and as to what such 
a curriculum will lead. Similar provision, as will be shown 
later, has been made in "life-career classes." 

The tendency toward forming homogeneous groups of 
pupils according to their ability to learn ia apparently strong. 
Schools for a long time have permitted certain elections or 
an additional subject in the program for pupUs who had 
done unusually well in their previous year. At the Speyer 
School, New York City, an attempt has for several years 
been made to secure homogeneity in ability by means of 
standardized psychological and educational tests. Changes 
from group to group are permitted whenever the teachers 
agree that a pupil is better or poorer than some other one in 
another section. The teachers are encouraged to carry each 
group at its optimum pace, and for each pupil there is pro- 
vided personal guidance by a teacher, supplemented by a 
system of oversight and aids from members of the "Lead- 
ers' Club." The result is that some pupils are aUe to ac- 

Cooijlc 
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complisli three years' work in two; others maJce nomul 
progress; and those not gifted intellectually are carried as 
fast 88 they can go, with such adaptation in subject-inatt^ 
and in methods as they need. A similar plan t^ homo- 
geneous grouping has been ^ctended to include thousands 
of intermediate-scliool children throughout New York City, 
"nie hom<%eneous grouping of pupils is likely to be made 
easier by the tests recently standardized, especially those 
by the Council of National Defense. 

Some cities have devised extensive record cards in an 
effort to ascertain tie particular fitness of pupils. Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, for example, uses from the b^inning of the 
dementary school a card on which each teacher enters her 
estimate of the pupil as to qualities like attentiveness or 
inattentiveness, boldness or baahfulness, enthu^asm or in- 
difference, and as to whether be is a leader or follower, 
ori^na] or imitative, brilliant or a plodder, etc.; and at 
Mount Vernon, New York, Prinripal Palmer, of the Sophie 
J. Mee School, has devised a series of questions to guide 
in the approval of the pupil's decUon of any curriculum. 
The questions concerning the academic curriculum, for 
example, are: "Is the pupil a good scholar? Is he interested 
in books and work of a research nature? Is he persevering? 
Has he good power of concentration? Is he ambitious for 
some professional career? Is he scientificaUy inclined? la 
there strong probability of his being able to continue long in 
school? to attend the high school? to attend collie?" It 
is not known to what extent these devices are effective, 
^ey are likdy, however, to call the attention of the ad- 
viser to traits which otherwise might be overloolud. 
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In Mankato, Miimesota, all tlie teachers of any pupil 
make montlily reports to his adviser aa to his e£Fort, prog- 
ress, and conduct. This adviser confers directly with par- 
ents, taking to flie prindpal only such cases aa need hia 
particular attention. Regular conference hours are provided 
every week in such scliools as those at Badcliffe, Iowa, and 
the Bloom Junior High School, Cincinnati, periods in wtiich 
pupils may consult with their advisers or witli any teachers 
whom they wish to see about their work. Testimony is very 
general that pupils in junior high schools with advisory 
systems are looked after much more closely than they are in 
the ordinary high school. 

VocaHotud guidance. It is a lamentable fact that a large 
percentage of boys and girls leave our schools either im- 
mediately at or shortly after the temunation of the period 
of compulsory education. What these young people do, 
their successes and future careers, are becoming more and 
more recognized as the concern of the schools. It is geneT> 
ally recognized that pupils who leave school at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen seldom enter into an apprenticeship, but 
«ther go into some office or industry, expecting vaguely to 
"learn the business," or th^ secure positions of temporary 
character usually characterized as "bUnd-alley jobs." 

It has been shown that the working child under sixteen ia usually 
in a "Wind-alley" occupation — often a mere errand boy — and 
finds himself several years later with no worthy calling and no 
prejiaration for any. Other disadvant^^ in children's work are 
the necessity for their hunting work (this is esped^y to be re- 
gretted in tbe case of young girls), the seasonal character of mudi 
of the work for the young, the difSculties due to inefficioicy and 
misunderstandings, and the wandering from job to job in the vain 
hope that better conditions of employment will be found. En- 
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lightened employers as well as educational investigators seem to 
Iiave arrived at the conclusion that ndther industry nor conuneTCe 
needs the services of children under sixteen, and that their [4aoe 
is in the school.' 

Lewis ' showed that id two years after leaving school the 
average Iowa boy passes through three jobs: 

The most common method followed by boys In learning a voca- 
tion is a trial and success method. They try this and that pursuit 
to see whether they are suited to it or it suited to them. But no 
elaborate system of vocational schools would entirely eliminate 
this method of learning vocations. It might succeed in reducing 
and eliminating some of the waste resulting from the preaoit 
^stem. 

How does the young boy or girl secure his position — 
with his eyes open as to the possibiUties in and beyond the 
job? with the assistance and guidance of those who know 
more than he? or by his own undirected or fortuitously 
aided initiative? 

. . . Usually in this country the burden of finding employment 
falls upon the individual. The dttes and States of America do not 
have well-organized systems of employment bureaus for the pur- 
pose of adjusting either juvenile or adult laborer to employer. The 
boys as they leave school to go to work are for the most part thrown 
upon their own resources as is shown by the results of this investiga* 
tion. More than 85 per cent of the jobs were found by the boys 
hawking for them. 'Dte remtuning jobs were found in the foUow- 
ingwoya: 

92 by answering an advertisement 
67 through assistance of parents 
£5 through assistance of friends 
I through teacher in public school 
1 by being asked by an employer. 

> AmiaU qf Ou Ammean Academy c^ Polilietd aiid SoeM Seiaue, YtA. (ff, 
pp. 00-61. 
■ Lewis, Ervin Bi: Work, Wage*, and 8ako»lm§ iftOO loua Bog». 
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Appsrtsitiy the teacher does not attempt to auist these boys in 
Becuring work. Nor are their friends, relatives, and parents of 
very great assistance. The majority of the boys find work for 
themselves. It seemed not to be conaidered the business of any 
social agency other than the public school accurately to inform 
such boys concerning the occupations open to them. No literature 
is handed them concerning desirable vocations, and apparently no 
advice is offered them regarding unskilled, semi-skilled, or h^hly 
skilled employments. They are not told about the "blind-alley" 
jobs. No one looks after them systematically, following them 
from the door of the schoolroom into the jobs which necessity or 
choice causes them to accept. They find their own jobs and take 
the jobs that they can find quickly. These boys studied are there- 
fore fair examples of what happens in the absence of vocational 
guidance. What might have happened if careful vo<»tionaI guid- 
ance and supervision had been provided can only be inferred. It 
is safe to guess that the percentage of those entering and remuning 
in luiskilled and low-grade skilled occupations would have beoi 
greatly decreased, and also that the "fetching and carrying" occu- 
pations — in which the chief duty is to wait upon the casual needs 
of others — would have beai avoided to a much greater degree.' 

The school is being called on to afford, to the boy and 
girl approaching the end of their period of compulaory 
education, information that may result in thear remuning 
longer in school, in their working more definitely toward 
some worthy position, and in preventing their entrance 
upon work that will leave them both intellectually and pro- 
fessionally on no higher level than the one on whkh they 
entered. It b often objected that the school cannot ^ve 
infallible guidance toward a vocation, but it certainly should 
be able to compete successfully with the "suggestions of the 
street, . . . uncritical information about the successes of 
others, incidental suggestions of relatives or of child com- 
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panioiu, nempaper and magazine advertisements c^ doubt- 
ful veracity." 

According to Brewer * vocational guidance has as its aim 
not only aid to tlie boy and girl in solving their own problems 
of immediate work, but also the larger end of spreading 
"knowledge of occupational problems throughout socie^ in 
such a way as to help in solving fundamental social and 
dvic questions." 

Field * thinks that " it is not so important either that the 
child shall select at this early age the exact vocation which 
he will later follow, as it is for the child to have a vocational 
um which will act as an educational incentive." 

In the formulation of a plan for vocational giudance, it 
u imperative that certun mistakes be avoided. These are 
clasnfied by Cohen * as follows: 

1. As to the ends sought, it must not be accepted that educft. 
tioaal guidance is a panacea, destined to remove all social and 
moral ailmrata. We must proceed cautiously in evaluating the 
many sdiones, sitting the extravagant claims of extremists, and 
rejecting much that is weak. 

2. In our enthusiasm, let us not make educational guidance an 
end in itself. We should constantly bear in mind that it is merely 
a means for producing contented and eflScient members of society 
by assisting and advising them in their selection of a career. 

3. The discovery of aptitudes must always be a slov, natural 
process. It should not. with the best of intentions, be forced or 
hastened through "hot-house" methods. Siort cuts have oo 
place in this process. 

4. The guidance by parents and teachers must be real aasiatancx 
and direction. The temptation to use authority and influence 

> SAoal and Soeie^, vol. 0, pp. Hl-U. 

■ Ibid., vol. 9, p. B71. 

' Cohen. I. D»vidi Voealional tmd Edtiea t ioiuU Qtddanet m llit SAool. 
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miut be redated lest the initiative of the pupil be dekdened, and » 
choice be forced upon the pupil which wiU not be for hia best 
interests. 

5. Csre should be exercised lest any pkn for educational guid- 
ance degenerate into a system of caste education and develop the 
very objects that it aims to avoid. With this end in view, the 
vocatitKial counselors should be experts not mere experimenters. 

It is quite importaat, too, that the vocational adviser, 
besides giving infonnation to the pupils regarding various 
types of work and their possibilities, endeavor to ascertain 
not merely what the pupil can do, but the highest type of 
activity in which he is likely to achieve success. Observa- 
tion of several plans has seemed to show an apparent satis- | 
(action with directing a pupil into what he is likely to do 
well, even though it is not the highest type of work of which 
he is capable. 

The most frequent means of vocational guidance are 
"prevocational work," "life-career or occupations classes," 
or the "vocational counselor." The prevocational class 
usually combines a rotation of various industrial subjects 
in periods of six to twelve weeks, with a study of oc- 
cupations and visiting of industrial plants. Perhaps the 
best known of these prevocational courses is the Ettinger 
plan ^ in New York City. This provides that in certain in- 
termediate schools the boys of the seventh and eighth grades 
are given a combination of nine-week units in machine- 
woric, sheet metal, wood-working, printing, electric wiring, 

* Wsde: "Experimenting with PrevocttioDal Tnimug in New York 
City," EditeaHoiud Aibainufration and Suptmtion, vol. i, pp. 343-53. 

EttiBger: A Stfort <m IK> OrganiMotioyt aad Extsntion of Prtvoeatioiui 
Traiitiit M Elmtmtvy Sdtoeli. New York City DepHtmeut of Eaucation. 
U15. 
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plumbing, drafting, garment-design, sign<paintjng, ant 
bookbinding. The girls are given units in dressmakiiig, 
millineiy, novelty-work, art-weaving, power machines, etc 
In the Bttinger plan, as pupils manifest a marked power 
in a vocation and predilection tor it, they enter special 
training without completing the cycle; if they show marked 
deficiency, they may be transferred to the academic course. 
In other cities — Passaic, for example — the pupils are com- 
pelled to take the entire cycle for "try-outs" because tJ 
the fact that many pupils are attracted to the first indus- 
try with which they have any experience without learning 
of the possibilities in others which may be better for them. 

Unless these prevocationol "try-outs" classes are sup- 
plemented by a study of the vocations and their pos^bilitiea 
and by vints to shops, they cannot reach their mnTimitm 
effectiveness. It is quite true that such a plan will result ia 
guiding children away from certiun of the industries, — for 
example, the girls from power machine work; but for a child 
to know what he should for any reason avoid is quite as 
profitable, perhaps, as for him to know a trade for which he 
is fitted. 

"life-career or occupations classes" are found in a num- 
ber of progressive junior high schools. That at Middletown, 
Connecticut, is perhaps the one best known and has been 
outlined in a widely used textbook.* Such a course has also 
been reported at Decatur, Illinois; * Butte, Montana; Chd- 
sea, Massachusetts; Mohnton, Fennsylvauia; and lincoln, 
Nebraska.' In other places — for example, Sacramento* 

> GowiD And Wheatle]': Oeeupatioru. Ginn Ic Co. 
■ Sehool oiuf Hemu Edtiealion, vol. 33, pp. 08-100. 
* Educational Admiautralimi and iSuptmnon, voL 3, p. SOS. 
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California; and Danaville, and Cuba, New York — instruc- 
tion ia aud to be given in this fidd. 

The subject-matter to be contained in such a course is 
outlined by Brewer as follows: ' 

In every school there should be a general survey of the occupa* 
tional opportunities which lie before children. It makes iittle 
difference how these occupatioBs be classified, bo long as a brief 
but definite examination be made of each of the main vocations 
with its characteristics, advantages, problems or disadvantages, 
remuneration, possible lines of promotion, desirable preparation, 
manner of entering, and service to the community. Another 
group of facts is t»ncemed with the attitude of the worker toward 
all the occupations. For example, beginning with the educational 
guidance requisite for the child's successful school career, we may 
proceed to the consideration of the moral qualities needed for suc- 
cess, the problems of the young worker who enters employment 
unprepared, the opportunities for continuing one's education after 
beginning work, labor laws, methods of choosing an occupation, 
means of entering upon work, opportunities for securing advice, 
ways of studying the job and securing promotion, and the relation 
of one's occupation to the other duties and opportunities of life. 
TJnIess the child b to have an apportunity for a simple study of 
elementary economics and sociology in another class, the occupa- 
tions class should take up the questions of causes of high and low 
wages, fiuctuation in prices, purposes, kinds and incidence of taxa- 
tion, proposed reforms in taxation, factors of production, wastes 
in unproductive labor, distribution of wealth, methods of and waste 
in the distribution of goods to consumers, land tenure, rent, the 
relation of government to the occupation, thrift, labor unions, etc. 

Cohen and other writers urge the necessity of including in 
suck a course elements of civics, ethics, economics, and so- 
cial problems such as that of labor unions. 

A course of occupations is frequently supplemented by a 

series of talks given by representatives of various profesuons 

■ Sdioal and Soeuiif, vol. 6, p. Bit, 
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and industriea. Such talks are reported from Silverton, 
Colorado; Renville, Minnesota; McVille, North Dakota; 
Ashland, Oregon; and New Cumberland, West Virginia. 
Unquestionably these may be made of much profit to chil- 
dren, though without close direction by the principal there is 
almost inevitably great waste in that the speakers do not 
fully comprehend the problem, or else they give an un- 
balanced conception of their own vocation. Furthermore, 
as Brewer warns, instead of facts the school may get " rem- 
iniscences, fatherly advice, big talk about successes, unsocial 
statements about competition, and various other objection- 
able matters." Some schoob have followed the plan out- 
lined by Davis ' for the senior high school at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. This plan provides for a study in the En^ish 
class of abilities, interests, aptitudes, and posubiUties in a 
number of vocations. It is said to have been used in the 
intermediate schools of Topeka, Kansas; North Easton, 
Massachusetts; and Butte, Montana. 

Be^des the books mentioned in the precetUng paragraphs 
Cohen suggests the following for the use of pupils studying 
vocations: 

1. Bloomfield. Meyer : Headings in Vocational Ovidanet. 
%, Bloomfield, Meyer: Vocaiioiuil Gwdanee of Youth. ^ 
S. Fowler: Choosing an Occupation. 

4. Fowler: Booki on Occupations for Boys and Oirla. 

5. Mardea, Orison: Choosing a Career. 
G. Parsona, Frank: Choosing a Career. 
7. Puffer, Joseph: Vocational Guidance. 

S. Weaver, Ely: ProfiuAU Occupations for Boys and QirU. 
9. Vocational Bureau of Boston: Famphleta. 

' Davii: Focafionii/ and Moral Guidance. Ginn ft Co. 
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The idea of the vocational counselor in the junior high 
school has been very popular because of the obvious possi- 
bilities. Objections have been made, hovever, that there 
are no teachers adequately trained for this work. It is in 
all probability true that few have adequate trMning, but 
there can scarcely be an intelligent adult interested in in- 
lUvidual pupils who cannot acquire sufficient information 
about the vocations of a community to render valuable 
asnstance. Brewer says that the school 
organization should provide for individual conferences on voca- 
tional choices, and on such questions as further education, means 
of preparation for particuJar occupations, opportunities of earning 
money to allow the education to be continued, and preferences of 
parents. These conferences Deed be nothing more than friendly 
conversations, with iafonnation and advice suited to the needs of 
the individual. Each child may be asked to choose several occupa- 
tions for special study, with tentative decision on one or two. No 
pupil should be asked to make his final choice of an occupation 
I»ematurely; many may profitably delay the choice until the col- 
lege age. We may insist, however, that no one should be forced 
by economic necessity, or by the ne^igence of the schools, to eaUx 
a job or an occupation blindly.' 

The vocatiomtl counselor should have ample time pro- 
vided for Ids work. It is necessary tor him to spend a con* 
Mderable amount of time visiting and studying local indus- 
tries and the homes of pupils, and much at the school in 
personal conferences with individual pupils. 

Mount Vernon, New York; Vincennes, Indiana; and other 
cities provide cards on which a cumulative record is made of 
particular qualities and activities that seem to reveal fitness 
or unfitness for certain vocations. Such cards have proved 

I AtmaUaflluAmmeiaiAeadtmtiufPMHealMd Soeiat Seimee, vtA. 07, 
pp. ff7-58. 
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of conndersble value, though the counselor should be on 
his guard against the notion that persistence or umilar quali- 
ties found in one field inevitably manifest themselves in all 
others. To quote Brewer once again: ' 

It is now begiiming to be seen that persons cannot be ticketed 
in this naive manner — that the diaorderly boy in one kind of 
activity is likely to become orderly in another, and that even a 
moral quality as honesty may, by the same person, be exhibited 
in one situation and be lacking in another. In other vords, the 
theory of formal diadi^ine or general training must not deceive the 
teachers; there are few if (my mental qualities which, when present 
in one activity, may be credited to an individual aa a genera! char* 
acteristic. A boy's perseverance In baseball does not guarantee 
bis perseverance in arithmetic. Some teachers attach too great 
importance to mere physical characteristics, or to such vague and 
unmeasured hypotheses as "the influence of heredity," "innate 
qualities," "native ability," and others. All reliance on audi 
data, together with phrenology, "character analj-sis." and study erf 
physiognomies, had best be left to the charlatan. Life is too com- 
plex for such short cuts — scientific study of vocational-guidance 
problems is necessary, and there is no easy way. 

The vocational-guidance record devised by Cohen and 
used at a New York City public school, is here given: 
VocATioNAi>GnmANcii Reoobd 

1. Name of Pupil 2. Age 8. Grade 

4. Residence 5. Parent's Name 

6. Parent's Occupation 

7. Parent's Plans for Pupil 

8. Pupil Ezceb in \Miat Subjects 

9. Pupil Fails in What Subjects .-. 

XO. Pupil Shows Dislike in What Subjects 

11. Special Aptitudes Noted by the Teacher 

12. Teadier'a Recommendations for Pupil's Future 
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M. Pupa's Plana 

A. Continued Education I. Hi^ School 

D. Vocation^ School. . 
m. Bu^neaa Course. . . 
IV.OtherKan 

B. Worit? I. Nature 

n.W«gM 

m. Knowledge of 

IV. Other Plan 

C. Other btentiona? 

li. Counaelor's Advice. 



VoCAtnWAI. EZPSBIEHCB BxCOBD 

A. Record in Educational Lutitutions 

L Elementary Effort Frofidency. . . -Deportment. . 

n. Kgh School: Year 1. . . .Year 2. . . .Year S. . . .Year 4... 
HI. Other Institutions 

B. Positions Held 

Whm: Where: Nature: Wagee: Canuwnt cf Emfloj/ar: 



Some of the junior high schoola have imdertafeen voca- 
Uonal guidance for pupils by means of placement in after- 
noons and Saturdays for part-time work, or in summers for 
full work, in order that children may not only be tried out 
themselves, but may explore a vocation in which th^ are 
interested. There is conflicting opinion aa to the school's 
responsibility for the placement of its pupils when they 
leave for work. It is obvious, however, that some instru- 
ment of the State should be concerned with this phase of 
guidance. 

Of the 29S junior high schools in the North Central Terri- 
tory, 1S6, or 46.4 per cent, reported to Davis that th^ had 
some form of vocational guidance. 
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CHAPTER XI 
BUIU)INGS AND GROUNDS 

TsB adequacy of buiI<Ungs and grounds for junior hif^ 
schools must be considered in terms of educational purpooes. 
Any school building requires provisions for proper light, 
heat, space, toilets, safety, and the like; but a junior hi^ 
school congr^ating adolescents for an intermediate ^pe of 
education needs to consider especially a location that vill 
permit of assembling enough pupils to warrant the be- 
pnnings of differentiation, grounds ample for the dewed 
program of physical training and for agriculture, gym- 
nasiums, assembly halls and sodal rooms for a program 
<^ extra-Kiurriculum activities, lunch-rooms if the length 
of day is extended, and laboratories and shops for explor- 
atory or prevocational training. 

Inasmuch as the site for a junior high school is frequently 
determined by the location of property already owned by 
the board of education or available for the money that can 
be expended, there are many compromises with the ideal 
Superintendent Spaulding ' proposed the reasonable stand* 
ards shown in Table XIJX for pupils to travel to school. 
Inquiry was repeatedly made on visits to jumor high schools 
regarding the maximum distance that pupils had to come, 
and very seldom was the standard of one nule exceeded. 
At Grand Junction, Colorado, and at several Indiana 
schools, wagons are used to transport pupils who live at a 
> U UittiM a rtar. MumMpcdii, 1910, 
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TABLE XLIX 

SaowiMO Pbopossd Stamdabd Radidb dt Milks of Scbool 
Tbebitoky 

Oradet Uaxmum DenriMa 

Kg.-VI 1 mUe 1 mile 

VU-IX limUes 1 mile 

X-XU 2 miles 1) miles 

distance; but junior high schools are essentially local inslitu- 
tiona. When the maximum dbtaace for pupils is more than 
one and one half miles, there is almost inevitably loss in 
holding-power. In Evansville, Indiana, according to Super- 
intendent Benezet, when two eighth grades were opened to 
accommodate pupils living more than one and one half 
miles from ,the junior-senior high-school building, there was 
an immediate increase of one hundred in enrollment. 

The Strayer standards give a perfect score for five to 
twelve acres of school grounds; other standards demand 
approximately one hundred square feet per pupil for play 
space. Of 112 junior high schools reporting on this item 
only twelve have more than five acres in their sit«; U have 
less than one acre. Several of the newly built city schools 
— in Houston, Trenton, and Boyle Heights, Los Angeles -~ 
have made ample provision for playing-fields and even for 
agricultural plots. The land values reported by 101 junior 
high schools range from $100 to $350,000, with a median of 
925,000. 

;. Partly because of different ideals, but more because of 
local conditions, junior high schools are variously housed. 
Out of a total of S17 schools reporting on this item, 88 are in 
buildings of their own, some of these being old high-school 
buildings and others elementaiy-school buildings more or 
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less remodded for the purpose. Abandoned bigh-achod 
buildings, which have many features desirable for the int«-- 
mediate school, have been utilized in Decatur, Illinots; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Fremont, Ohio; Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania; Arlington, Massachusetts; and other places. 

Ninety junior high schools are housed with the elementary 
grades, sometimes because of a belief that it is best to keep 
together all children until the period of considerable differ- 
entiation, sometimes because of economy, sometimes be- 
cause of objections by parents to the removal of younger 
pupils to more remote buildings, and occasionally, as in 
Cincinnati, because of the ideal of malting the juiuor lugh 
school a neighborhood center for all the people. Eighty- 
three junior high schools, usually in cities of 5000 to 50,000 
population, are housed with the senior high school; among 
other cities having a six-year secondary school may be men- 
tioned Detroit (four schools), Los Angeles (one school), and 
Belleville Township, Illinois. In McMioaville, Oregon; 
Anderson, Indiana; and perhaps other places the junior- 
high-school building is proximate to the senior high school, 
thus making possible many desired forms of cooperation. 
Fifty-three junior high schools, usually in rural communities 
or small towns, are housed with both the elementary and the 
higher secondary schools. In only an insignificant number 
of places b there a twelve-year unit because of a belief that 
all children in the public schools should be thrown together. 
Three junior high schools of those reporting are in buildings 
also used for the truning of teachers. ; 

It is interesting to contrast the percentages of the 314 > 
' Deducting Uie three housed with teacher-traimng tchoots. 
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schools variously housed with those found by Dou^ass ' 
from his questionnaire study of 169 schoob, and by Davis ' 
from his more complete returns from Hi schools in the 
North Central Association Territory. The fact that none 
of Douglass's or of Davis's schools reported being housed 
with all the other grades (this probably being due to the 
form of questionnaire used) of course makes the figures not 
strictly comparable. 

TABLE L 
SHOvma THK HonsTNG or Juniob High Schoom 

Housed U.S. (S14) Doug. (178) No.Cent. (872) 

separately 28.0% 26.6% 18.0% 

with elementary school 28.7% 37.7% 31.2% 

with Mnior high school «6.4% 36.1% 40.7% 
with both elementary 
and senior high 8cho<J 17.0% ? ? 

100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 

Among other <nties that have erected buildings specifically 
for junior high schoob, and consequently contiuning inter- 
esting features, may be mentioned Houston, Texas; Kansas 
City. Kansas; Richmond, Virginia; Trenton, New Jersey; 
and Rochester, New York (the Jefferson School). 

Of 2S5 junior high schoob reporting on the item, half of 
them were erected before 1908, and 106, or 70.S per cent, 
before 1914; these facts reveal the amount of adaptation. 
The median of original cost of 199 buildings was a little over 

> DoucUm: The Junior Hi^k Sehool. Put m of tl>e F^teenlh Ytar-Bc(A 
qf lit Natioaal Soeittj/ for the Stadg of Eduealion. To make the niimben 
moie neuly compusble, k few kIkxiIs were omitted in obtaiiiiiig thcK 
percentagM. 

> C. O. Davii; Junior High SckooU in Sit North Central Auoeiation 
Territory. 1917-1918. 
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$50,000; one fourth of the buildings coat lesa than $35,000 
and one fourth more than $100,000. 

^ty-eight buildings occupied by junior high schools are 
reported as having been remodeled, but probably the four- 
teen that were remodeled before 101% had no changes made 
in them especiaUy for their present purpose. In one half 
the cases less than $5000 was spent in alterations, which 
would imply that little adaptation to new needs was made. 
This implication is not generally sound, however, for in some 
of the small junior high schools of Vermont, for instance, 
very satbfactory improvements were secured by a minimum 
outlay of money, the boys doing much of the work of remod- 
eling as a part of their training in manual arts. 

More important than the cost of the building or the date 
of its erection is its adaptation to the work for which it is 
intended. Of 284 schools reporting on the item, 188, or 84 
per cent, have libraries.' The number of volumes ranges 
from 60-lOOto 6500-7000, the median number being 800-900. 
Several schools are near public libraries, in at least two ot 
which regular classes are conducted in finding and effec- 
tively using books. 

Assembly halls are in 198, or 85 per cent, ot the 244 schools 
reporting, four of the schools having two such halls. In a 
number of the smaller schools assembly is held in one of the 
largest recitation-rooms; whether such rooms are listed as 
assembly haUs is unknown. In the Boyle Heights (Los 
Angeles) School there are two small auditoriums, which are 
used for classes in public speaking, dramatics, and music. 

* Sm Certun, C. C: "A SUuidard High'-ScluKil libnur OrguiHtioB 
for Accredited Swondarj Schools of Different Siics," Eduoalioaal Admiih 
Uration and Suptrntkn, vol. 5, pp. 317-38, efpedoUjr pp. SSt-H. 
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One or more gymoasiuins are provided in 126, or 51.0 per 
cent, of the 247 sdioola reporting. It may safely be 8aid 
tlutt practically all of the lai^ schools have provision for 
indoor physical training; there ia also a strong tendency 
where new grounds are secured to provide more adequate 
out-of-door playing space. Sixteen schools report that they 
have swimming-pools. 

The proportion of junior high schools having auditoriums 
and gynmasiums is gratifying, but its wgoificance does not 
become really apparent until it is contrasted with the pro- 
portion of unreorganized schools having these special rooms. 
Combining our data with those presented in Bulletin 44 
(1915) of the United States Bureau of Education, which 
reports conditions in 13S4 towns or cities of 2500 to 30,000 
population, we find the following: 

TABLE U 

ShOWINQ PEB cents of ScHOOUI HAVINa AoDITOBinilB AMD 

Gyiinasiuus 

Repraentatae Auditoriwn* Qymruuiumi 

Junior high schools 85.0 51.0 

Grade buildings «S.O 7.4 

High schools 67.0 M.O 

Although the data for elementary and high schools are from 
no cities above 80,000, a comparison with those from repre- 
sentative high schools is on the whole fur. The concluaon 
is either that more progressive cities establish junior high 
schoob or that junior high schools generally secure audito- 
riums and gsrmnasiums better than do other types. 

One hundred and ten, or nearly half, of the 828 schools re- 
porting, have special lunch-rooms. These range from simple 
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bare rooms with chairs or benches and tables to completdy 
equipped cafeterias such as are found in the large modem 
high-school buildings. It is common testimony that if 
pupils must remain at the school through the noon hour the 
lunch-room is an economical investment. Moreover) it is 
frequently a profitable laboratory for the pupils taking 
household arts and accounting. Superinteaident Wtrt states 
that he finds girb of pre-adolescent period more willing to do 
various kinds of work in the lunch-rooms than they are 
when slightly older and more self-conscious. 

Laboratories are reported in 18J>, or 79 per cent, of the 234 
schools that answered the question. Of these 164 have one 
laboratory, fifteen have two, three have three, one has four, 
and two have five. It is probable that the majority of the 
schools not reporting on this topic have no laboratories. 

Shops are reported of many kinds. Table IH shows 
the kinds of shops and the number of schools reporting 
each. Nothii^ else could so emphasize the experimental 
attitude of the junior high school regarding the kind of in- 
dustrial work, prevocational exploration, or cultural hand- 
truning, and the effort to adapt tiie industrial education 
to local needs, as the variety in kinds of shop. 

There is reason to believe that these figures are far bdow 
the fact. There are listed, for example, only six schoob 
with special rooms for stenography and typewriting, whereas 
there are actually several times that number in the sixty 
schools visited. Besides the two listed, at least Rochester, 
NewYork,alsohasBshopforautomobilerepairs. Similarty, 
only twenty-eight schools report paint-shops, whereas Davis 
had returns from twenty-four schoob offering painting in the 
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TABLE Ln 
Namber Nttmier 

Shop or laboratory ttfrckoolt Shop or laboratory i^ftohooU 

Agriculture 86 FreehAad drawing 4 

Gardaiing 3 Ptunting. 2 

Woodworking 211 Plumbing 1 

Manual training 1 Minting 8S 

Joinery 1 Cement work i 

Mill 1 Clay modeling 1 

Pattem-maldng S Shoemaking 2 

Tuming 1 Tailoring 1 

Jobbing 1 Barbering 1 

Spedaltiea 1 Stenogiaphyand typewriting. 6 

^keet-metal 37 Bookbinding 5 

Machin^-diop 9 Copper and jewdry 1 

Gas-en^ne 2 Beedwork 1 

Automobile repair 2 Laundry 1 

Mechanical engineering. . . I Sewing US 

Electrical engineering 1 Bfillinery I 

Electricity 10 Design 1 

Foi^g 10 Cooking 221 

Mechanical drawing 5 Physiography 1 

Drafting 1 Total 882 

North Central Territory alone. The questionnaire was long 
and thoae making the returns probably tired of giving details. 

Among the unusually interesting shops may be mentioned 
one at the Fourteenth Street Intermediate School in Los 
Angdes for the training of negro bo3rs to be cooks in Full- 
man dining-<»ra; one for barbering at Xenia, OHo; the two 
for automobile repairs at Oaldand, California, and Grand 
Bapids, Michigan; and the specialty diop at New Britain, 
Connecticut. 

Engelhardt ' tbund the following intereatiDg facts regard- 
ing the distribution of floor space in nine junior high schools; 

t A Soba^-BuiUMf Program for Citiet. For dc&utbu c( Uie tonu 
UMd, BEB page 7S. 
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TABLE Un 

SHOwnni BT Pebcehtaoe the Distribution of tob Ektibb 

Floor Stack of Xine Junior Hioa ScHOOU 

Utdim a PercudOt 16 PmatOc 

AdministntioD IS.Msq.ft. ll.628q.ft. 17.75sq.ft- 

Iiutruction 41.11 Sff.M 43, «5 

Socul ftctivitiea lff.S4 12.82 18. SO 

General 20.56 17.03 21.06 

Conatniction 8.21 0.96 0.59 

Tba percentage of tlie entire floor space devoted to instruc- 
tional and social activities combined was as shown in 
Table LIV. 

TABLE LIV 

SnowiNa Fercentaqb of Entire Floor Sfacbof Nine Junior 

HlOH SCHOOU DEVOTED TO InBTRUCHON AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIBS 

A 61.9 D S8.6 G 54.0 

B SI. 8 E 55.1 H 53.0 

C 00.2 F 54.8 1 48.0 

All facts show tliat in general no provisions for buildings 
have generally been made commensurate with the needs 
and ideals of the junior high school. The new institution 
has (or the moat part been housed in castoff buildings or 
combined with the elementary- or high-school grades. 
These economies and makeshifts have been necessary to 
secure the organization at all. As it proves its worth and 
manifests its needs, adequate buildings are likely to be pro- 
vided. A few cities, mentioned on page 273, have already 
erected buildings that are long steps in advance for the 
education of early adolescents; and several of the larger 
cities — for example, Philadelphia, Boston, Oakland and 
BuEFalo — have entered on a program that will result in a 
number of special buildings for intermediate achools. 



CHAPTER Xn 
COSTS 

When offered something new and attractive, our natural 
question ia, "What will it cost?" We balance the advan- 
tages of the new against those of the old, consider the likeli- 
hood of realizing them in practice, estimate their relative 
values, review our assets, and make a decision. This proc- 
ess is precisely the one an administrator is impelled to fol- 
low when be hears the claims for the junior high school. 

The question of cost is exceedingly complex. If we seek 
to ascertain what junior high schools have cost in various 
cities, we find few reports, and those computed by such 
different methods as seldom to be strictly comparable. And 
even if schoolmen were good accountants and reported out- 
lays Uiat could be fairly compared, it will be obvious from 
previous chapters that the amounts have been expended for 
schoob very different in organization and aims, even though 
bearing the same name. Moreover, many items that should 
be considered cannot be readily evaluated in dollars and 
cents. How much, for example, is it worth to a community 
for a school to awaken in a boy an impelling ambition or to 
retain him for study a year longer than he would otherwise 
remain? 

The problem of cost is too important, however, to be dis- 
missed merely because it is difficult. In this chapter will 
be presented the facts, so tar as they could be secured, of the 
absolute and relative monetary costs of junior hi^ schools, 
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and later an analytic set of questiona tliat must be answered 
before the problem can be fully solved- 

The questionnaire used in this study asked for tlte per 
capita cost (total expenditure for instruction and mainte- 
nance divided by the average number of pupils attending) in 
grades 1 to d, 1 to 8, 7 and 8, the junior high school, and the 
senior high school. Only a few of the reports gave costs for 
each group of gradeSi and not many more for enough of the 
groups to make the returns worth considering here. Only 
those data pertinent to our discussion are presented in the 
tables of this chapter. The returns are reproduced as re- 
ceived, except that costs given by the month were multi- 
plied arbitrarily by nine, and that in two instances corrected 
data are supplied from official sources; there has been no 
further attempt to go behind the figures reported. One 
should keep in mind, however, that the schools differed 
greatly in organization, size, equipment, etc., as is obvious 
if one studies the details. The tables presented in this clu^>- 
ter show merely the amounts of money the cities report 
having expended for the different types of schools. Whether 
or not a high or a low expenditure is economical is entirely 
another question, to be answered by a con^deration of the 
relative worth of what was secured in return. 

Table LV presents the returns from all places that 
reported the per capita costs in both jimior and senior 
high schocJs. When the costs for any of the other combi- 
nations of grades are given, they are included also. The 
average per capita cost for Uurty-nine junior high schools 
reporting is $53.72; the average cost of the thirty-five 
senior hi^ schools is $65.60. Inotiierwords,intheaecities, 



Oradet Junicr 
Yll- High 
VUl School 



New Cumberland. W. Va. . . , . 

BackliSe, Iowa 

Johnstown, Penn 

ChftcoUh. Okia 

Mohnton, Penn 

Saline, Mich 

Richmond, Va., Belleriew. . . . , 

" " Bioford 

Hays, Kanaaa. 

Bowling Gkcq, Ohio 

Topeka, Kansas 

Albany, Ot^od 

MuDCie, Ind. 

TVilliam^Tt, Ind 

CrawfonuviUe, Ind 

New Britain, Coon 

DnnaviUe. N.Y 

McMJDQviUe, Oregon 

Anderaon. Ind 

East Chtca<p>, Ind 

Manluto, Mian 

Indepeodence, Iowa 

Muikogee, Okia 

Granite Diatrict, Utah 

Decatur. IH 

HibbiDg. Mian 

Esser Center. Vt 

Kalamasoo, Mich 

Trenton, N. J 

Pomona, Cal 

Berkeley, Cal 

Grand Rapids, Mkh 

Oakland, Cal 

Old Town, Me 

Pasadena, Cal 

Los Angeles, Cal., Scntous . . . . 
" 14th Street. 

" •" " Berendo . . . 

" " " McKinley. . 



24.00 
87.00 
35. 7S 
21.75 
25.00 
40.00 
32.00 
37.30 
28.35 
48.51 



24.03 
5S.39 
35.00 
45.00 
41.00 
63.63 
40.00 
S6.00 
34.11 
50.00 
51.00 

es.oo 

30.00 
58.00 
T4.25 
01.19 
06.61 
73.61 
90.00 
TO. 30 
76.00 
91.00 
107.06 
105.33 
113.65 
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tlie junior high school costs on the average eighteen per cent 
less than the senior high school. In one place it costs only 
forty per cent as much; in five places it costs the same; and 
in two places actually more. High costs for either type of 
school usually are due to a large amount of industrial shop- 
work. 

Table LVI presents the data from twenty-two cities that 
report the costs for the first six grades, the junior high 
school, and the senior high school. The average per capita 
cost in the elementary grades is $31.38; the average for the 
junior high schoob is $50.04; and the average for the senior 
high schoob b $63.48. Roughly, the costs of the three 
t^pes of schoob in these twenty-two places are in the propor- 
tions of 5-9-10. 

If we assume that the pupils in these twenty dties are 
distributed through the grades according to the estimate 
of the United States Commissioner of Education • for the 
country at large, and if we assume, further, that without 
junior high schoob the per capita cost for the first six grades 
would remun the same through grades seven and eight, and 
that the per capita cost for the senior hi^ schoob would be 
the same with the ninth grade included, then we are able to 
compare the cost of ^sterns with and without junior high 
schools. The conditions being granted, the cost to these 
twenty-two cities for a junior-high-school organization was 
three and one third per cent more than it would have been 
with an eight-year elementary school foUowed bya four-year 
. high school. Thb estimate does not take into account any 
/ changes that may have been achieved in retention of pupib, 
\ ' Btportfor 1917, vol, n, p. 7, 
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TABLE LVI 

SSOWTNO THX FXB CaFITA COSTS OF SUVESAL ScBOOL DlVIBION9 
IN TBE SaUB 23 ClTIBS 

Jumor 
High 
Sehoa 



Radcliffe, Iowa 

Johottown. PeUD 

MohntoD, Peno 

Saline, Mich 

Hays. Kansu 

Bowling Greeo, Oiiia 

Albany, Or^on 

Williamiport, lud. 

CrawfoKBvilie, InA 

New Britain, Conn. 

Danaville. N.Y 

Andenon, lud 

East Chicago, Ind 

Gnuiite District, Utah 

Decatur, III 

Lewiaton, Idaho 

Hibbing, Minn 

Kakmaioo, Mich. 

Trenton, N.J 

Pomona, Cal 

Berkeley, Cal 

Los Angeles, Cal,, Sentous .... 
" l«h Street. 

" " " Berendo. ... 

" " " McKinley . . 



il.lS 
21.00 
IS. 50 
26.00 
24. 7S 
IS.U 
30.00 
IS. 45 
U.09 
28-47 
85.00 
32.60 
30.12 
36,00 
31.00 
31.00 
48.00 
34.46 
24.32 
54.64 
63.00 
56.03 



9&.00 
S6.83 
45.00 



27.00 
SS.73 
25.00 
40.00 
28.35 
48.51 
40.00 
33.75 
24.03 
50.39 
SB. 00 
41.00 
53.83 
50.00 
51.00 
51.00 
62.00 
58.00 
74.25 
01.19 
06.61 
Sl.OO 
107.06 
100.79 
113.55 



87.9S 
38.16 
40.00 
40.00 
44.01 
45.23 
48.80 
50.50 
51.30 
51.47 
55.00 
50.40 
SS.S3 
70.00 
71.00 
71.00 
72.00 
78,23 
85 68 
01.19 
96.61 



saving of time, increased educational values, or any other 
matters. 

Following is an estimate of the comparative costs in 
St. Louis: 

The cost per pupil for instruction in the Ben Blewett Junior 
High School during the year 1917-18 was about 975, as against $40 
for the elementary schools, and 9105 for the four-year high schools. 
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However, the comparative cost per pupil per year does not take 
into account several factors. The seventh- and eighth-grade costs 
in the regular elementary schools are higher than in the lower 
grades, so that the coat per pupil would probably be nearer 950 
than $40. On the other hand, the high-school freshmen cost less 
per pupil year than the third- and fourth-year students; so that the 
cost of the ninth grades in the regular high schools b proboUy 
nearer tOO than 9105. Assuming these estimates to be nearly cor- 
rect, the junior-high-achool pupils of the seventh and eighth grades, 
approximately two thirds of the total enrollment, should be 
checked up against the $50 cost of the elementary schoob, and the 
ninth grade, one third, against the high-school cost of 990; thus: 
«/SX30+l/3X«)=*63.33 per pupil in comparison to tJS actual 
cost. 

However, the pupils in junior high school make more rapid 
[nngress than in elementary school or high school. The cost per 
grade progress in 1017-18 was only $97 in all three grades, making 
the saving on 1400 children, the average membership of the 
school, a saving of more than $8000 annually to the community. 

And yet the total money cost is not apparently less because the 
junior high school retains its pupils, and as long as they remain, 
the school does not save the money ordinarily saved by eliminating 
one third to two thirds of the pupils. The elimination owing to 
pupils going to work or remaining at home was less than 3 per 
cent during the year 1917-18, Indeed, the school is promoting to 
the tenth grade of the senior high school more pupils from its half 
of the old Soldan High School district than used to enter the tenth 
grade from the whole district, about 550 children a year.' 

Illustrating some of the difficulties of securing accurate 
and comparable statements of costs and of the variations 
even in the same city, the following comments on repre- 
Beutattve data are presented. 

One city in the Far West furnished data from which 
Table LVII is made: 

* Lytuan: "He Hca Blewett Junior Higfa School of St. Louis," Sehad 
BmioB, vol. 28, p. 110. 
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(44.44 

8S.T8 

82,92 
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Jttuor High Schools 
ett4bMed — 

m4-16 

Ifll5-1« 
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On the face of the returns the jimior high school has had 
a wonderful effect on the number of pupils above the ele- 
mentary grades at a marked reduction in per capita cost. 
But are there other pertinent facts involved? Dbregarding 
rather marked differences in figures Furnished hy the super- 
intendent at different times, differences due probably to 
different methods of computing costs, we must note first of 
all that the gross expenditure for salaries in the six superior 
grades increased 24.7 per cent, with an average increase per 
teacher of 15.8 per cent. The decrease per capita cost must 
be due, then, to such an increase in the number of pupils as 
to permit of classes of larger size. (As the per capita costs 
for grades 7 to IS and for grades I to IS are derived by 
different methods, they cannot be compared.) The effect 
of educational changes in a school system is usually slow; 
the increase in the number of pupils here, after the establish- 
meat of the junior high school, is so sudden as to suggest 
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that other causes may have been at work. These were 
found to be a truancy law for the first Ume effi<nently admin- 
istered and a successful campugn for high-school pupils 
from adjacent districts without secondary schools of thar 
own. lliat the registration continued to grow and the per 
capita cost to decrease in spite of an increased salary aver- 
age is evidence that the maximum size of the classes possible 
with the building and equipment had not been reached; if 
the increase continues, the curve of per capita costs will, of 
course, not so steadily fall. These facts do not prove that 
the institution of a junior high school has been ineffective; 
a day spent in examining the organization and visiting the 
classes revealed merits which unaided should result in a 
larger and more healthful attendance. The facts do show, 
however, that conclusions should not be hastily drawn from 
data that do not present all of the material evidence in a 
utuation. 

A city in the South, which failed to report data on the 
questionnaire, has a per capita cost for its junior high schools 
considerably higher than that for its senior high school. 
Investigation showed that the senior high school was housed 
in an old building inadequate for even the tradiUonal aca- 
demic courses; it had no assembly hall, no gymnasium, and 
only makeshifts for laboratories; its grounds extended only 
a few yards to the street. The junior high schools, on the 
other hand, were in every sense modem. One of them, on a 
campus of seven and a half acres, has a building costing a 
quarter of a million dollars. It has an assembly haU with 
a moving-picture booth, an outdoor theater, a library, labo- 
ratories, shops, and a gymnasium with a swimming-pool. 
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"It costs more," said the superintendent, "not because it is 
a junior Ugh school, but because it gives more." 

For this report a comparative study of costs of the several 
types of schools in Grand Rapids, Michigan, was made hy 
Professor C. O. Davis, the city being selected because it 
contuns six-year elementary schools, eight-year elementary 
schools, a three-year junior high school established in 1912, 
a four-year high school, and two six-year high schools. 

The cost for instruction in this study of the Grand Rapids 
schools is based on the eorollment and salary list (including 
teachers, regular and special, principals, and clerks), for the 
second semester 1916-17, while the cost for maintenance and 
equipment is based on the expenditures and enrollment for 
the year 1915-16. Maintenance includes the following 
items: janitors* salaries, upkeep of buildings, upkeep of 
grounds, fuel, water, Ught and power, furniture, general 
supplies, and janitors' supplies, llie cost of equipment was 
found hy computing the interest at five per cent of the valu- 
ation of the buildings, grounds, and equipment. 

In figuring the per capita coat we did not take into con- 
sideration all the schools of the city, but tried to take schools 
which would be representative of the various social com- 
munitif^ within the city. Madison, Buchanan, Turner, 
and Plainfield are schools which contain only the first six 
grades, and are situated in various sections of the city. 
Sigsbee, Hall, Palmer, and Lexington Schools contain tiie 
eight elementary grades, and are also situated in the various 
sections of the city. The Junior High School aims to conttun 
only the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, but at the pres- 
ent time it has also some pupils in the filth, uxth, and tenth 
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grades. The Union School contains all the grades from the 
first to the twelfth, and is situated on the West Side, which 
is chiefly a manufacturing district The South High con- 
tains the grades from the seventh to deventh. inclusive; 
however, it is intended to add a twelfth grade next year. 
The Central High School is the old conventional type of 
high school, contains grades nine to twelve inclusive, and 
is situated in the best residential section of the ci^. The 
comparative costs are given in the following tablea. 

TABLE LVni 

Showinq thb fur Capita Cost psb Annum or Education Dt 

Gradbs One to Six of Foub Schools in Grand RApmB 
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TABLE LIX 

Showino the peb Capita Cost pbh Annum of Education in tbb 
Seventh Gbade or Seven Schools in Grand Rapids 
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TABLE LX 

SHOwma THB PER Capita Cobt per AnnttiiI or Education in the 

Eighth Grade of Seven Schools in Gband Rapidb 
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TABLE LXI 

Showing the per Capita Cost per Annum op Edhcatioh in the 

Ninth Grade of Four Schooi£ in Grand Rapids 
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TABLE LXri 
Showinq the per Capita Cost per Annum op Education im the 
Tenth, Eij:tenth, and Twelfth Grades of Three Schoois 
in Gband Rapids 
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TABLE LXni 

Cost or carbtinq a Pupil thropoh the Setenth and Ek^th 

GiuDEa OF ScvSN ScBOOLS IN Grand Rapids 

Sigabee $116. S7 Junior <144.81 

Hall 108.01 Union 116.01 

Palmer 80.56 South 8S6,« 

LexiD'gton 1S8.04 

TABLE LXIV 

Cost of CAiutTiNa a Pupil tbrodoh the Seventh, Eighth, and 

Ninth Gbadss of Cebtain Schools of Grand Rapids 

Junior High ti05.S6 Hall and Central 9185.78 

Union High 203.70 Lexington and Union . . 215.82 

SouthHigh 320.62 Palmer and Central. .. . 1M.38 

Sigabee and Central... 200.04 



The case of South High is hardly tjrpical for the schoob 
of Grand Rapids, iaasmuch as building and equipment are 
new and expensive, and a large amount of equipment was 
purchased during 1915-16, which brings up per capita inter- 
est on equipment to nearly three times the average cost for 
the other schools. The per capita cost for instruction is also 
high at South High, largely because of the fact that h^h- 
salaried teachers are used in the grades more than in other 
schools, and spend more of their time in grade work than is 
warranted by the number of pupils enrolled in the grades, 
if the time is apportioned on the basis of number enrolled in 
each grade. 

The figures for the seventh and eighth grades at South 
High are not accurate if the grades are considered separately, 
but are if the grades are considered together. This is due 
to the fact that during the second semester of the year 
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studied there was no seventh grade and part ot the year's 
time which ia charged to teachers of the seventh grade 
should be 'charged to the eighth grade. 

lliese figures show that the Junior High is practically no t 
more expenave than the other units of the Grand Rapids \ 
system. In the Junior High and South High the per capita 
cost is hi^est m the seventh grade and falls gradually lower 
through the eighth and ninth grades. Leaving South High 
out of consideration, the average per capita cost of carrying 
a pupil through the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades varies 
from $164.32 (the lowest figure) ' for the Palmer and Cen- 
tral High, and $185.78 (the next lowest) for Hall and Central 
High, to $215.8% for Lexington and Union. Junior High, 
Union, and the combination of Sigabee and Central High 
differ by only about five dollars. In the seventh and eighth 
grades, however, the Junior High is the most expensive unit 
of the system, the exceptional South High being left out of 
consideration. 

From the standpoint of cost of instruction alone, the cost 
of carrying a pupil through the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades shows a wider range among the various units of 
tJie system than it does when muntenance and interest on 
equipment are included, as is shown by Table LXV. 

In Kalamazoo, Michigan,' the public schools are all ar- 
ranged on the same plan. Beginning with the third grade 

' He Jimior-High-School per capita coat tor initruction alone U U per 
cent higher than the average per capita cost of fotu elementary schoolf 
combined with the ninth grade of the high schools. 

• This section of the report 'a drawn from two studies, one by a commit, 
tee of Kalamazoo teachers, Principal J. A. Starkweather, chainnao; the 
other, made For this report, by Professor C- 0. Davis and a group ot his 
graduate students. 
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TABLE LXV 

COBT FOB iNBTBCCnON IN THE SEVENTH, ElOBTB, AND NiNTH 

Grades in Certain Schoou or Gband ftAPiba 

Junior mgh $141.70 Elftlland CentnJ «I25.72 

Union High 145.66 Lenngton and Union . . 141.11 

SoutbHigb 178. fi6 Falmer and Central.... 105. S4 

SigsbeeandCentrftl... liS.50 

and attending through the axth, there is in use what is 
called the "modified Gary system," under which the pupils 
are under the charge of the r^ular grade teacher for half 
of the time, and for the remainder of the school day tliey 
are under the direction of special teachers. Beginning with 
the seventh grade, all pupils are taught under the depart- 
mental plan. 

lliere are three junior high schoob in the city, as fol- 
lows: East Avenue, Woodward Avenue, and Portage Street 
Schools. There are three other schools which have their 
seventh and eighth grades organized like the seventh and 
eighth grades in the junior high schools, namely, Frank 
Street, Lake Street, and Vine Street Schools. Pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades in these three schools are allowed 
alt the privileges of election of studies that are found in the 
regular junior high schools, and for their ninth-grade work, 
they transfer to one of the junior high schools, or to the 
ninth grade at Central High School It is on the baas of 
the costs in these six schools that the study was made. 

Hie system of junior high schoob was established in 
Kalamazoo at the beginning of the school year 1914-15, 
thou^ all the seventh and eighth grades had been con- 
ducted on the departmental plan for several years before 
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this time. According to Principal Starkweather, of the 
Woodward Avenue School, the junior high school has as its 
aim the providing by various means for individual differ* 
ences among pupils, the providing of departmental teaching 
and exploratory courses, and the providing of special trwn- 
ing for pupils who must leave before completing the senior* 
high-school course. 

llie figures are for the school year 1915-16, and the cost 
of instruction is based on the salary schedule of the junior- 
high-school teachers, making the proper division of time 
for all teachers who worked only part time in the schools in 
question. The maintenance cost per pupil was based on 
the following items: salaries of clerks and principals, jan- 
itors* salaries, supplies, reference books, fuel, apparatus, 
light and power, repair of buildings and grounds, repair of 
equipment and new equipment The third item, interest on 
permanent investment, was added by the surveying com- 
mittee, and was arrived at by computing the interest at 
five per cent on the valuation of the buildings and grounds, 
and dividing by the average number of pupils enrolled io 
each school. The comparative costs are presented in the 
following tables. 

The high per capita costs in the East Avenue Junior Hi^ 
School are due to the fact that high-salaried teachers are 
found here in larger proportion than in the other schools. 
Tlie total amounts paid for salaries each year in the three 
junior high schoob are nearly equal, and East Avenue School 
has not so many teachers and only about half as many 
pupils as the other two schoob. Tho lower cost of instruc- 
tion in the Vine Street School b accounted for by tlie fact 
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gram. In fact, it would offer still further opportunities fot 
provision for individual differences. 

In New York Dr. Badunan' showed that as then ad- 
ministered the three intermediate schools required fewer 
rooms by 8.7 per cent, fewer teachers by 5.36 per cent, and 
less equipment in the shops, kitchens, and gymnasiums by 
10.11, 6.31, and 18.17 per cent, respectively, (f^ures could 
be taken from the data of three elementary schools used, 
however, to show that th^ are more crowded than the 
intermediate schools and therefore cheaper.) He concludes : 

' In view of these differences in reqiu'rem«iU and hence differences 
in cost, if 20,000 seventh- and eighth- grade pupils could be brought 
into intermediate schools, the immediate saving would at the very 
least be sufficient to provide for the erection of a school building of 
thirty-^une rooms, and for the annual total cost of <q>eTating such 
a school. 

Assistant Superintendent Wheeler, of Philadelphia,* 
states that the instruction of ninth-grade pupils can be car- 
tied on with entire satisfaction in the new type of elementary 
buildings in that city, which cost $870 per pupil, whereas 
they are housed in high-school buildings costing 9570 per 
pupil. As approximately 40 per cent of the PhiladelphiB 
high-school enrollment is in the ninth grade, he argues that 
the establishment of junior high schoob would not only 
bring secondary education much nearer the homes <^ a 
larger proportion of the puinls, but would also result in a 
considerable saving to the city. Superintendent Spaulding * 
gives the per pupil cost in Minneapolis as 9235 for ele- 
mentary schools (grades 1 to &), $300 for junior high schools, 

> Beport on InUrmtdiaU S<AcoU, Committee on Schod Inqniiy, 1914. 
■ Old Pain Waekly, vol. 13. p. lOOT. ■ A MilHon a Ytar. 
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and $390 for senior high schools. These costs are for build- 
ings fully equipped. Superintendent Chandler, of lUchmond, 
Virginia,' gives the per pupil cost for the elementaiy school 
aa $7S.81 and for the junior high school as 9101.19. These 
costs ore for building and heating plant alone. 

Superintendent Thompson, of Boston,* argues tiiat junior 
high schools will reduce costs. He writes that in Boston 

the cost of elementary education per capita ia tiS, and of the high 
school, 985. About 40 per cent of the high-school population is 
found in the first year. By the adoption of the intermediate-school 
plan (6-S-8), 40 per cent of the expensive high-school education 
could be brought to a per capita basis of something like $fiO or t65. 
, . , The intermediate school would save the present high school 
the embarrassment of receiving large masses of pupils who arc 
destined to drop out either in the first or second year. It is or has 
been assumed that the greatest loss takes place at fourteen, or at 
the end of the elementary-school period, but in the city in question, 
pupils drop out in equal numbers at the ages of 14, 14}, IS, 1S\, 
and 16. At 16 the elimination mov^nent is greatest. 

In Oakland, California, where there is one intermediate 
or junior high school, a vocationat intermediate school, and 
a number of departmentalized grammar schools offering 
some secondary work, Superintendent Barker reports the 
cost from ten to one hundred per cent increased over that 
for the ordinary elementary school work. 

Here is no general agreement as to the proper ratio of per 
capita expenditure for secondary and for elementary schools. 
That it varies tremendously may be seen from Table LT 
and from an examination of surveys and superintendents' 
reports. Cook found, in his (Seneral Survey of Public 
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High-School Education in Colorado (1914), that as the size 
of the lugh school increases in that State the ratio decreases. 
The following table is drawn from his study: 

TABLE LZX 

CSHTBlIi TXNDXNCIES OF RaTIO OF CoSTS OF THK HlOH SCBOOb 

TO THX Cost of the Grades 
Bdnalt vM attragt aUatdanee ef Uediam nUio ^ eotl ptr pKfO 

Fewer than « t.M 

«5-60 «.80 

W-100 l.M 



It should be obvious that in education as in other work 
we get only what we pay for. If the junior-high-school 
program brings educational opportunities that are not (rf- 
. fered in the grades as now organized, it wilt in all probability 
require the expenditure of more money. Almost the only 
saving possible, if educational details are unchanged, is that 
resulting from the congregation of enou^ pupils to permit 
of a division into full-sized classes. But there are many 
possible returns from improved conditions which, if secured, 
will make for the greatest economy. Among these mi^ be 
mentioned retention of pupils, provisions for individual 
differences, increased interest, social <hrection, and the hka. 
The following list of questions is presented to suggest the 
items that must be considered in preparing a budget for « 
reorganized system of schools. Many of the questions can- 
not be answered definitely in terms of money; but the entire 
list will enable one to make a general balance sheet which 
should clarify thinking as to what schools cost or should 
cost and as to the true meaning of economy: 
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A. Orouadt, BuUdingt, and Egvipirunt 

1. How will the site compare with that of other buildinga, de- 
mentary and secondary, in per pupil cost and in location, size, 
and satisfaction? 

t. Will there be an increase or a decrease in the gross amount of 
carfare, whether paid by the public or by the pupils? Will it 
make unnecessary an expense, of money or of tbae, in going 
to "centers" for manual training, etc.? 

8. How will the building compare with those now housing the 
pupils of the selected grades? Will it have more special rooms 
than elementary-school buildings and fewer than the high 
school? What will be tbe per capita cost of each building? 
and what tbe relative monetary worth of the advantages 
offered? 

4. How much cheaper wiU one central building be than several 
smaller ones providing for the needs of intermediate-school 
pupils? 

B. Will it afford an opportunity to use an old high-school build- 
ing, with a small outlay for remodeling? 

6. How will the equipment compare with that in other buildings 
now caring for similar pupils? 

7. Will the junior high school i^ect the kind and amount of 
supplies? 

8. To what extent will the congregation and segregation of pupils 
of similar age and ums result in a more constant and full use 
of building and equipment, and hence of a reduction of over- 
head expenses? 

9. To what extent will the congregation in a junior high scbocd 
rdease for use by other pupils space whidi must otherwise 
be provided? 

10. How much per pupil is saved on janitor service, heat, and 
light by the congregation of pupils ? How much is lost by the 
proposed increase in the length of the school day? 

11. To what extent can the building be constructed so as to bo 
used also for continuation and evening schools? 

B. TeaeJurt 

1. What effect will the sex and quality of teachen selected hav« 
on the salaries paid? 
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2. What effect on salaries will there be bec&use of an increased 
length of school day and of supervision of extra-curricula 
activities? 

S. To what extent will it reduce the cost of supervisiou by having 
in one building enough teachers to make it unnecessary for a 
supervisor to travel from schod to school during recitation 
time? 

C. Curricula and Courges qf Studji ■ 

I. What it the monetary worth of the hcilitjes afforded by th« 
new type of school in the making of new courses of study? 

i. What is the monetary worth of the more accurate dassiSca- 
tion of pupils by means of exploratory courses for differenti- 
ated work in higher schools or in vocations? 

3. What is the monetary worth of the kind of education — 
academic, industrial, and social — provided in the iaiaot 
high school and more especially of its ^ects on society? 

T>.Cla3sa 

1, To what extent will the junior high school by congregation 

and division decrease the number of dasses of uneconomical 

size? 
i. To what extent because of differentiated curricula will it 

increase the number of small classes? 
S. To what extent will it afford classes of a size to be adequately 

taught with a maximum of contagious enthusiasm? 

4. To what extent will it release room which would need to he 
otherwise provided in dementary schools? 

S.Pupilt 
1. Will the junior high school cause pupils to remain longer in 
school, thus 

(a) increasing the outlay for education? 

(6) increasing the value of the pupil to sodety? 

5. Will it as a result of interest and exploratory courses decrease 
the numbra of pupils who enter the high school and then drop 
out? (Provision must be made in preparing a budget for the 
maximum number of pupils expected at any one time.) 
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8. Will it, by providing homogeneous groups mo^g at ntea 
suited to their ability, inaure a reductkiii of time for some 
pupils aad a more assured steady progress for others? « 

4. Will it by presenting better work of more obvious worth 
reduce the number of repeaters because of failure? 

P. Effedt an Pupiit and Teachert 
1. What is the monetary value of the effect of the junior high 

school on the interests and ambitions of pupils and of 

teachers? 
St. What is the effect, direct and Indirect, of the junior high 

school on public interest and therefore on public support? 

Only aft«r considering all of these queatioDS, and perhaps 
Dthers raised by local conditions, can one be ready to cast 
up accounts and decide with accuracy whether or not he 
should organize a junior high school. There are many an- 
swers that must be contingent on the conception that one 
has of the function of the junior high school — for examine, 
what sort of building is required to house it? There are 
other questions the answers to which can only be guessed at 
— questions concerning the effect of the new type of school 
on acceleration. And, finally, there are a number of ques- 
tions which, even if they could be definitely answered, would 
need to have their answers transmuted into terms of mone- 
tary value before we could use them exactly in solving the 
problem of cost Such a question is that concerning the 
effect on the interests of pupils. 

But perhaps an enumeration of the cost factors involved 
Nrill make a consideration of the problem more likely to be 
complete and a decision therefore more convincing. It is 
hoped that this discussion will so warn schoohoea that they 
may be prepared to controvert the arguments of any who in 
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Uie diacusaion of an educational problem see only the amount 
of the financial outlay. For such people the easiest way to 
save money is to eliminate pupils. 

The conclusion, as usual, is that whatever is bought must 
be paid for. Here and there in matters of organization there 
may be some saving of money by means of the junior high 
school; but if the education of pupils of this intermediate 
period is to be materially improved, we must materially 
increase our school budgets. And the public when incre«»- 
ing the budget should demand that the proposed program 
for reform be sound and complete, and reasouaUy a 
of success under local conditions. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

RESULTS 

What are the resulta of the organization of junior high 
schools? This natural question, which is often propounded, 
is for several reasons difficu lt to answer aatiafactority. In 
the first place, the oldest of the new type of schools have 
been in existence less than a decade, a space of time too' 
brief for the accomplishment of many of the possible re- 
sults; and it is seldom if ever that the internal reorganiza- 
tion is completely made at the beginning. In the second 
place, results that are found in one school may not with 
confidence be expected in others inasmuch as the name 
"junior high school " b applied to institutions of widely 
varying characteristics. In the third place, there are in re- 
organized schools many important factors that are not 
always taken into account — factors like the personalis of 
the prindpal and teachers, the geographical location of the 
school, the nature of the educational needs of the com- 
munity, the rate of growth of the <nty, enforcement of the 
compulsory education laws, and the like. And finally, some 
results are too intangible to be measured by the available 
technique. But despite these difficulties, there is some 
evidence that is of sufficient value to be considered. 

Emollment, attendance, and retention. Of itH junior 
hi^ schools reporting, all but two state that reorganisation 
has increased the number of pupils in the grades con- 
cerned. One hundred and sixty, or 74.8 per cent, believe 
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that it has improved the regularity of pupils' attend- 
ance. 

From data in the annual report of the Commissioner d 
Education for 1917 and in Ayres* ChUd Accountirtf/ in the 
Public Schools (1915) the distribution of pupils by grades 
in the United States and in Cleveland has been computed 
OS in Table LXXI. It must be noted that these figures do 
not take into account the normal increase in school popula* 
tion. By these percentages one may judge somewhat of the 
success of any school system in holding its pupib.* 

TABLE LXXI 

Showinq thx Distribotioh bt Fercentaqes or Poms w thb 
United Statzs (1917) and m Clevelahd (1915) 



(hade 


VniUdSUlUt 


Clmlni 




21. e 


11.8 




18.7 


11.8 




18.8 


11.8 




M.S 


11.8 




10.4 


11.7 




8.8 


U.O 




r.o 


8.4 


» 


8.8 


7.4 


I 


8.1 


4.8 


n 


S.O 


8.4 


m 


1.4 


8.4 


IV 


1.1 


8.8 



99.8 99.S 

Of 238 junior high schools reporting on the matter of re- 
tention, all but two state that reoi^anization has resulted 
/in an increased persistence of pupils. In the North Central 

' The petcenUgesM given for the United SUUs are effected by the fact 
Uiat in «even Sontbem Sutes there we only seven gndea in Um demenUcjr 
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Territory, hoffev^, Davis found only 44.7 per cent of prin- 
dpals who believe that the junior high school improves 
retention. 

A number of schoolmen supplemented their answers to 
the questionnaire by statements and figures. Superinten- 
dent Huff, of Holstein, Iowa, wrote: 

More rural students are entering, and practically all students 
remain in school beyond the eighth grade, while before the junior 
high school was established at least fifty per cent dropped out 
there. 

Superintendent Harris, of EUenville, New Yorl^ wrote: 

I am sure that our work as non carried on is more interesting to 
the pupila and that therefore we are holding our pupils longer. 
The following facts seem to support this belief: Last year we regis- 
tered 30 per cent more resident seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
than we registered during the last year of our old system, and this 
in spite of the fact that the number of pupila of school age had 
ieersa$ed slightly more than ten per cent. . . . During the last two 
years that we had the grade system we lost exactly 66} per cent 
more seventh- and eighth-grade pupils, in proportion to Uie nimi- 
ber that we had, through the issuing of work certificates, than we 
have ket in the same way since the junior high schocd was estab- 
lished. 

Principal MacCurdy, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, wrote : 
^Diis year is the first time we have been able to enroll and retain 
100 per c«it of the pupils graduating from the elementary grades. 

These statements are representative of many that were 
received. 

Two additional encouraging facts were several times 
volunteered : first, that the reorganization frequently draws 
back into school pupils who bad dropped out; and, 
second, that the holding power of the schools is increased. 
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eapecially for boys. The average percentage of boya in the 
■eventh, eighth, and ninth grades at Grand Rapids for the 
four years preceding and for the five years following the 
establishmeDt of the junior high school is shown in TaUe 
LXXH: 

TABLE LXXII 

Showtno the PzacBNTAai! OF BoTS IN Setxrai. Grades at 



Grand RAnoa 


BEFOH* AND ATTBR Tl 


IE Junior 1 


WAS OBOANIEED 






7 
8 

9 


«.7 
M.4 
48.9 


Afltr 
48.9 
4S.8 
Sl.l 



Statistical data concerning the retention of papila have 
be«i reported by a number of schools. Superintendent 
Foster, of Dansville, New York, wrote that, after the es- 
tablishment of his junior high school 

the elimination from the seventh uid eighth years decreased SO 
per cent, and the rairoUment increased 19 per cent. For the four 
years before the parocbial-achool pupila came for junbr-high-achool 
work ' the avenge number entering from those Khools was twdve. 
For the past two yean it is 17, an increase of 41 per cent. The 
average number entering the senior high school for the past two 
years is 47 per cent greater than that entering during the preceding 
four years. 

Parks * reports the percentages <^ elinunation at Cuba, 
New York, for three years before and for two years aiba 
the establidiment of the junior high school. The data ate 
Bbown in Table LXXIII: 

> See ptgt lOB-9. 

■ Edt^alioiuJ Adminiilration and Buptrtuim, vol. S, p. 458. 
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TABLE LXXni 

SHowiNa Pkbcentaobs or Euminatioh at Cuba, New Yomc. 

BETOBJl AMD AFTEB EsTABUBHHZNT Or A JuKIOR HlOH SCBOOIi 

a lBlS-14 

r»at Omk VII Grade VIII 

1911 7.1 45.8 

11)12 17. S 4«.l 

lOlS 10.0 47.4 

1914 4.8 5.5 

1015 0.0 25.0 

At Topeka, Kansas, the perc«ntafEe of the high seventh- 
grade pupila in the Sumner and Quincy Scboc^ that reached 
the low ninth grade hefore the reorganization of these 
schools was 32.3; the percentage afterward was 50.5.' 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania, reported that during the 
two years before the establiahmeot of the junior bi^ 
school 70.7 and 71 per cent of the eighth-grade graduates 
entered the ninth grade, and that the next year 83 per cent 
entered. Superintendent Weet * reported that at Rochester 
the pncentage of retention from the eighth grade to the 
ninth increased from 51 per cent to 94.5. And in Public 
School 15d, New York Ci^, " about three times as many 
^rk cover the ninth grade of work as under the old plan 
which transferred them at the end of the eighth grade to 
high school." 

Stetson, in his " Statistical Study of the Junior High 
School from the Point of View of Enrollment," * reported 
the data in Table LXXIV, which show a marked increase 

> SuiwrinlmdmCt Report, 1015-16. 

* Bdueatioiud Admini^xation oiuf Sxfpertinon, mL 3, pp. 435-40. 

* Sdtoci BtnttB, vol. ta, pp. 233-45. 
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in the percentage of pupils retained for the ninth grade 
after the junior high school was established in 1911-12. 
The 103 percentage of retention in 1915-16 is espluned 
by the application of a compulsory-education law to conq>eI 
pupils completing parochial schools to attend the ninth 
grade. 
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TABLE LSSIV 

BOLUIXNT or THE ElGBTB AHO NnTTH GrADBB 

m Grand RApn», 1907-16 



Year 


Eigmaradt 


r«ar 


Ni»aOnid> 


NuAOrode 


1907-8 


946 


1908-9 


635 


67.1 


1908-9 


1,039 


1909-10 


626 


60.2 


1909-10 


1,035 


1810-11 


693 


65.0 


1910-11 


d9t 


1911-18 


713 


72.8 


1911 12 


1,072 


1912-13 


804 


75 


1912-13 


990 


1913-14 


829 


83.7 


19IS-14 


1,140 


1914-15 


984 


86.3 


1914-lfi 


1.097 


1915-16 


1,135 


103.0 


1915-16 


1,296 


1916-17 


No record 





This table shows conclusively [Stetson states] that previous to 
the intennedUte type of organkation the percentage of studmts 
whoronainedin the ninth grade was steadily on the decline!?] and 
that a smaller percentage was held over. It also shows that aa 
soon as the junior high schools were organized the percentage in the 
ninth grade increased steadily. 

A study made for this report by Professor C. O. Davis 
coiifirms the fact that in Grand Rapids the junior high school 
holds pupils well from the eighth grade to the ninth; toe 
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the one promotion period considered (Febnuuy, 1916) the 
junior-high-school record is slightly better than that for 
six elementary schools and not quite so good as that for the 
South High School (grades YII-XU) or that for the Union 
School (grades I-XI) . TTie data are shown in Table LXXV. 

TABLE LXXV 

ShOWINQ the pERCENTAaB OF ElaHTH-GBADB GRADUATES TBOU 

Setebai. Gband Rapids Schools ENtBama Higbkb Schools, 

Febrcaet, 1910 

Six elementary schools 89. 6 

Junior High School 85.6 

South High School(Vn-Xn) (W.I 

Dnion School (I-XI) 87.0 

The fact that the junior high school draws from one dis- 
trict of more or less similar economic and sodal conditions, 
while the elementary schools are in various parts of the city, 
serves to render inaccurate absolute conclusions from these 
data. 

In Los Angeles the Intermediate School Principals Asso- 
ciation prepared the data in Table LXXVI, a part of which 
has been published elsewhere. This table shows that during 
four full years only 6.5 and 5A per cent of elimination may 
justly be charged against the intermediate schools at the 
end of the eighth and the ninth grade respectively. 

lo 1917 a study ' was made by Briggs of 402 pupils who 
had graduated from the Los Angeles intermediate schools 
in 191S and 1914, and of 413 pupils, similar in economic 
status, who had completed the elementary schools in 1913 
and 1913, these pupils being traced as far as possible by 

' Journal of Edaeatioiud Sararch, November, l&SO. 

, Google 
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RESULTS Sll 

their records until they had left school. The study showed 
that of the pupils completing the eighth grade 65.9 per cent 
of the elementary-scliooi group entered the high schools and 
87.8 per cent of the intermediate-sdiool group remained for 
the ninth grade. In the tenth grade were found 55.8 and 
65.5 per cents, respectively. One reason why these percent- 
ages are considerably lower than those in Table I^XXVI is 
the fact that they include only the pupils who were found 
to be actually in attendance in Los Angeles schools. 

In the study Just cited it is shown that after pupils reach 
the tenth grade, whether they were prepared in elementary 
sdiools or in junior high schoob, they persist in practically 
the same percentages through the higher grades to gradua- 
tion. 

Academic success. The academic success of pupils can- 
not be accurately known by a study of the marks assigned 
by teachers; but the testimony of I9S out of 195 principals 
that the per cent of promotion has been increased since re- 
organization is at least indicative of an adjustment of the 
junior high school to its pupils. 

Lacking satisfactory data from the application of stand- 
ardized tests, we may measure the academic success of 
junior hi^ schools by the relative per cent of pupils passing 
uniform examinations and by their comparative records in 
advanced classes of the secondary school. Superintendent 
Foster, of Danville, New York, writes: 

That the junior high school has not interfered with the work !n 
the three R's is shown by the fact that the percentage of students 
who have passed the Regenta' preliminary examinations in the 
put two years is larger than during the preceding three years. 
The work done in the first year senior high school is of a higher 
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ctuuftcUr tb&n it was before the inaugunition of our junior hi^ 
school deportm^it. 

It must be obvious, however, that academic success de- 
pends on many factors besides the organization of an in- 
dependent intennediate school; consequently we may ex- 
pect wide variation in results. 

The reports are not always favorable. In New York City, 
where ninth grades were added to a number of elementary 
schools without any material change in the equipment or 
teaching force, uniform examinations were given in June^ 
1917, to the pupils in from two to seven intermediate 
schools and to check groups in senior high schools. The re- 
sults, as shown in Table LXXVII, are very unsatisfactory, 

TABLE LXXVII 
Showinq the Pebcentaox of Imtebmediate and Seniob High 

School Pm-n^ nj Nsw Yohk Passdiq m Cxhtadi Subjbci 

EXAIONATIONB 







Sbniob Hioh Schoou 




Numbtr 


cfjmpiU 


Per cent 
p««nff 


Number 
•fickooU 


Number 
ofpupOe 


Percent 

pauing 


Algebr. 

Commero.! 
Arithmetic... 


7 


tas 

896 
172 

286 


81.0 

U.fi 

u.o 

57.6 
18.0 
00.8 


9 


6333 

US 
876 
819 
8M 
186 


«B.« 
64.8 


FWatch 

ISS::;;::: 


60. S 



It seems to me [writes Associate Superintendent John L. Tilda- 

ley '] that this failure to do good work is due in large part to tlie 

> Report t^SuiimnitndetUt^S<AocUefNe¥iyoTk.N.r,\SVl. 
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attempt to conduct the intennediate schools as a money -saving 
scheme, and to the fact that teachers are doing this work who are 
not equipped for it, and to the further fact that the work has not 
been supervised by the principals and heads of departments with 
the thoroughness and ability with which this supervision is done 
ia the high schools. 

Success in advanced grades, like that in uniform examina- 
tions, ia dependent on more factors than the organization of 
junior higii schools. Beorganization may be followed by 
an increased percentage of pupib passing their high-scho(d 
subjects, or an improvement in the marks assigned, as at 
Cuba, New York,* where the average mark in the ninth 
grade rose from 7S.2 to 84.8; or, as will be shown, it may be 
followed by equally unsatisfactory conditions. In each in- 
stance cause and effect must be found before the junior 
high school can justly receive credit or discredit. 

Studying the records of 404 high-school pupils at Grand 
Bapids, one half of them prepared in the junior high schocd 
and the other half in the grammar grades, Stetson * found 
that the difference in the form of organization seems to have 
had very little influence on the advanced scholastic work 
in English or in mathematics. He agrees with the Grand 
Bapids School Survey that the reorganization of secondary 
education, especially as concerns the curriculum and its 
administration, has not been carried far enou^. 

Studying the records of 271 graduates m 1916 of the 
Central High School of Grand Bapids, 105 of them pre- 
pared by the junior high school and the remainder by the 
conventional elementary grades, Davis found similar re- 

' Edueatumai Admintrlratvm and Supenitiott, voL 2, p. U8. 
< Sthool Rni«w, toL 2S, pp. 617-36. 
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suits. Except in the case of Engliab. where the advantage 
is irith the conventional schools, there is no marked diffo- 
ence between pupils attributable to their preparation. It 
seems clear that the type of school by which the pupils of 
Grand Rapids are prepared for higher secondary education 
ia a relatively unimportant factor so far as their later 
academic records are concemed. 

In the study at I<os Angeles, to which reference has been 
made,' it was found that in the opinion of the hjgh-schocd 
teachers the intermediate-school pupils who continued 
th^ electives were not adequately prepared. A number of 
them were after trial put back into lower dasses, and only 
a per cent of the remainder received marks as high as in 
their preparatory schoob. Probably no satisfactory articu- 
lation of work between schools is possible unless there are 
either very detailed syllabi or else objective standards for 
the measurement of results. 

The extent to which pupils continue in the high schools 
the subjects elected in intermediate schoob was also studied 
at Los Angeles. The results, which are presented in Table 
LXXVm, ore far from satisfactoiy. Only 39.2 per cent of 
the intermediate-school electives were continued in hij^ 
schoob; and of the number continued 69.S percent, or 24.4 per 
cent of the original number, were continued successfully, either 
in dasses of advanced or of the same grade. The percent- 
ages on the basis of the entire number who took electives 
in grades VII-IX, including those who did not enter bi^ 
schoob, would of course be much smaller. In so far as it ia 
advantageous for pupib to learn early that they have little 
' P«ge309. 
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TABLE LXXVm 
X ExTXMT TO WHICH Imtsbuzdutx-Scbool Electitiib 

IE CONTINUED IN LOS ANOKLES HiGH SCHOOU 



Per etnl of pujnlt 
eUeling tht lamt 
tubjeela in high 



Spuiiih 

Bookkeepinf , 

St«iw|T«ph)' . 

Totab. . 



or no fitness or need tor certain subjects, this record may 
be encouraging; but certainly it does not manifest tliat the 
intermediate schools of Los Angeles are effective in for- 
warding pupils in subjects of secondary-school rank. 

An even less satisfactory showing of results is presented 
in Tables LXXIX-LXXXI, which are drawn from an un- 
published study made in Loa Angeles by Principal Robert 
A. Thompson, of the Sentous Intermediate School. Table 
LXXIX shows a surprisingly large amount of elimination 
and retardation in the elected subjects during the junior-high- 
school course. No subject holds as many as half of its pupils 
to normal progress for three years. But the seriousness of 
the condition becomes more apparent from Table LXXX. 
This shows that of the pupils who were traced to the high 
schools (35.6 per cent of the original number) only SO to 
45 per cent in the six subjects had made normal progress. 
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TABLE i-ingnc 
Showino thb Pehchntaqes or Intekuzdiatx-School Popilb 

IN L06 AHOELES CABBTINa ELECTIVE SUBJECTS SuCCEBSFULLT 





CD 




(S) 
PerewtiqTfl) 


(4) 






•JtencrmaiS 








vupiUin 


imitt of ertdit 


^kTx^bul 


Total qf(B) 




mtkvuiTkr^ 


aJh' 




Uardt, 1914 


ftM^^t. 


reeeinnfMork 
bthaAoT B 




Pteack 


116 
IBS 


IS.l 
17,0 


ao.7 

M.7 


38.8 


G«niuu> 


49.7 




lOi 
5H 


13.1 
10.6 


31.4 
16.4 




SpMiA 


87.0 




C2S 


8.0 


18.0 


w.e 




198 


10.1 


Sl.S 


81.3 



Of these normal pupils, from 27.8 to 63.6 successfully passed 
the first year of coatinued work in the high school. But of 
the entire number promoted to high school only from 10 
to 27 per cent passed in the Low XI grade claasea, where 
the pupils were normally expected to be. From 20 to $SA 
per cent of all transferred pupils passed in the subjects in 
some lower class, in which they were placed because of low 
marks in the intermediate schools or because of unsatisfac- 
tory work in Low XI. From to 22.9 of the pupils failed in 
high-scboot classes, and from 30.8 to 63.3 per cent dropped 
the subjects. The full failure in articulation between the 
lower and upper schools b not realized, however, until 
Table LXXXI is studied. This shows that in the fourth 
year after beginning the elected secondary-school subjects 
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Sbowiko thx SrccEss of Interuediate-School Pupiu m Loe 
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UEDDT 


3iaH Schools 




(1) 


(«) 


(3) 


(*) 


{») 


(0) 


(7) 




II 
II 


11 
It 


k 


IP 


1^ 

1^1 


•5 

1 


■E 




a 


iss 


m 


is 


is 


French 


«6 


42. S 


63.6 


ar.o 


er.o 


15.4 


80.8 


Gcthuui 


W 


U.O 


27.8 


12.5 


30.0 






L.tin 


aa 


40.0 


SS.7 


14.8 


SO.O 


21.9 


42.0 


SpMwh 


M 


42.4 


43.6 


18.5 


25.0 


14.1 


42.4 




30 


40.0 


83.3 


13.3 


33.3 


0.0 


58,5 




SO 


SO.O 


53.8 


10.0 


8S.S 


S.3 


83.8 



TABLE LXXXI 

Showing the Pea Cxntb of Intebuzdutb School Pcpiu in 
Los Anoeles coNTDTOiNo EuiCTivii Sdbjects bwccebbtollt 
FOB Foos Yeabs 



nctttrful m 
LotoXI.nor. 
mal prograi, 
lit fourth ymr 
fnm befinmnt ft 



ivceeu/ul in 
elaitet bdov 

Lmo XI, in 

fourth year 
— « kenning \ 



PrcDch... 
Gennwi.. 

Latin 

Spknith. . 
Stcnograpl . 
Bookkeeping.. 



12.0 
10.3 
11. S 
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only from 1.5 to 6 per cent of tlie pupils wen continuing 
with nonnal progress, and from 3.5 to 7.3 per cent of themr 
though retarded, were continuing these subjects in the hi^ 
schools three and a half years later. 
On these data Principal Thompson comments as follows: 
SpanUh begins with an enrollment of 5M and just three and a 
half years later has only seventeen ot these pupils left in the dusea 
where they would be expected. The record of other subjects m 
the list is scarcely better. It is easy to say that there arc othen 
besides the seventeen . . . who are doing successful work. It is 
easy to say that many have moved from the city and have thus 
depleted the classes. It is easy to say that all of those 598 who 
took work even for one term, or for one month, obtained some 
educatbnal value from the experience. But no matter what we 
say, the cold fact remains, and the figures are too appalling to be 
explained away. All of these conditions enumerated to explain 
the figures do exist, and are very real, and will continue to be very 
reaL Can we then afford to go ahead term after term carrying 
large begimiing classes through weeks of expensive instruction in 
the seventh grade, and carrying very small ninth grade dassefl 
that are still more expensive in order to get these few boys and 
girts ready to fit into a Low XI class in high school? Are there 
not other subjects that will be far more valuable for all seventh 
grade pupils than those we are offering? 

These tables ruse a number of grave questions which 
must be considered by all admisistrators who are reorganiz- 
ing curricula for junior bigh-scfaools. When on1yfrom6.6 
to 12 per cent of pupils who elect a foreign language are 
-'\ successfully carrying the subject in any class four years 
later, the conclusion seems inevitable that in the b^ioning 
there should be offered exploratory and revealing courses 
composed largely of material justifiable to the «ctent 
taken,' Many of the pupils eliminated from the courses 

■ See pagea 16S-171 
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aa oflfered doubtless had small aptitudes for the subjects 
elected in the intermediate school, and thus the high schools 
were relieved of the obligation to offer them more expensive 
instruction in these subjects later. 

The implied criticism is less of the intermediate schools 
than of the type of elementary work generally offered. The 
condition would seem relatively less bad if we knew the 
per cent of Loa Angeles high-achool pupils who continued 
their electives in foreign languages for four full years. Al- 
though this is not known, we mxy consider for the sake of 
comparison the fact that in the Central High School at 
Grand Rapids the per cent of pupils taking Latin and Ger- 
man for the fourth year, successfully or unsuccessfully, 
was only 16.S. The per cent of pupils continuing these 
languages one, two, and three years was 18.S, 52.3, and 
1S.8 respectively. It was also found at Grand Rapids that 
a much larger percentage of pupils who begin their elec- 
tives in the eighth grade continue them for three years 
than do those pupils who b^in them in the ninth grade. 

Interest Whatever the statistical results of the achieve- 
ment of the pioneer junior high schools, which we must 
recognize have not fully realized the possibilities through 
reorganization, the prindpals beheve that there have been i 
an increase of interest on the part of pupils, an improved ^ 
school spirit, and better conununity support. In the ques- 
tionnaire returns 220 record their belief in an increase of 
pupil interest; 234, with two dissenting opinions, in an im- 
provement in school spirit; and 172, with one dissrat, in 
better community support. Davis found that from 78.2 
to 78.9 per cent of the principals in the North Central 
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Territory believe tliat the junior high schools have pleased 
the parents, teachers, and administrators; and that from 
61.4 to 69.6 per cent believe that they furnish better social 
and moral conditions and turn out pupils better socially 
equipped. 

From many letters volunteered by principals at Auburn, 
Maine; Berkeley and Los Angeles, California; Chelsea, 
Massachusetts; Clinton, Iowa; Dansville and Ellenville, 
New York; Hot Springs, Arkansas; Norfolk, Nebraska; 
Richmond and Tippecanoe County, Indiana; and other 
places, there b room to quote only the foUoving: 

Our work as now carried oa ia more interesting to the pupils, and 
therefore we are holding them in school longer. My belief that 
the work is more interest^ ia supported by the statemmt of the 
pupils. In answer to the question whether they pt^er the new 
plan and why, 90 per cent expressed a preference for the junior 
high school. 40 per cent giving as thdr reason the advantages oC 
promotion by subject. Two other reasons which stood out were 
the opportunities for election of subjects and the fact th&t the woric 
ia more pleasant when there b a change of teachers from period to 
period. Not one of us, faculty or board of education, would om- 
aider for a moment going back to the old plan. (Ellenville.) 

The dumge to the junior high plan has had a wonderful effect. 
The introduction of new subjects and a revision of the oontoit o{ 
the old with a modi&cation in methods of teaching have greatly 
stimulated the children's interest in school work. There has been 
greater harmony between pupils and teachers, and a more tiiendly 
spirit has been clearly evident. Both have been happy in thar 
work and much pleased with the new arrangement. The disci- 
pline haa been easier, and undesirable tension has been approach- 
ing the minimum rapidly. The pupils go about their work in a 
much more business-like way and are more thoughtful and depend- 
able. They have learned to make a better use of tiuar study 
periods, and the lessons are better prepared. With this has come 
an increased power of initiative. The first trf the year it seemed 
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beat to allow them more liberty ol action In passing to classes and 
to the basement, in order that they might have a greater chance to 
learn setf-control through practice. Tlie result has been gratify- 
ing. l!lie junior high school has put into the ninth year an enthusi- 
asm that seemed to be lacking in former years when pupils had 
practically to repeat work they had ab%ady been over. I have 
taken pains to question both my corps of teachers and the pupils 
concerning this new arrangement and I find the answers practi- 
cally unanimous in its favor. No teacher wishes to go back into 
regular grade work, and the pupils express themselves as much 
pleased at the change. (Chelsea.) 

Iq conclusion, it must be repeated that the facts and 
opinions cited are to be considered chiefly for the schools 
furnishing them; other conditions doubtless would furnish 
different results. But in so far as these data are representa- 
tive, thejr show that junior high schools do tend to in- 
crease the enrollment of pupib of early adolescence, es- 
pecially of boys, to retain them longer in school, to bridge 
the gap between the elementary grades and the high school, 
to furnish better provi»ons for pupils of varying abilities 
and needs, and to increase the interest, school spirit, and 
community support. On the other hand, the data show that 
much yet remuns to be done in the rewriting of courses of 
study and in (he improvement of instruction, parUcularly 
in academic subjects to be continued in high schoob. The 
junior high school must still be considered an opportunity 
rather than an achievement. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
IN CONCLUSION 

The arguments for a reorganizaUon of secondary education 
so aa to provide some form of junior high school are now 
generally accepted as sound. Hie broad discusuon and 
debate at teachers' meetings and in educational magazines 
a few years ago have given place, as a survey of programs 
and tables of contents shows, to questions concerning tbe 
means of securing the best reorganization of tlie school siys- 
tem both as a whole and in its details. 

As has been shown, the progress of the junior-higfa-schoci 
movement has been astonishingly rapid. Becommended 
by several educaUon&l commissions during two or three 
decodes, it began to rec«ve lay endorstfment in 1909 and 
1910 with tiie vote <^ the Minnesota Federation of Labw 
and Ae Minneapolis Commercial Club, and nnce then it 
has been approved by an impressive number of educational 
theorists, administrators,- commissions, societies, and asso- 
ciations. Of 105 reports of sdiool survesrs, SS recommend 
the establishment of junior high schools in the locality or 
State covered by the survey; two ecpress approval of some 
plan already in operation and similar to the junior higb 
school; one is uncertain as to the need in the community 
studied, and one (Louisville, Kentucky) finds, in the face of 
strong advocacy by several dubs, that local conditions do 
not demand junior high schools. Sixty-eight of the surveys 
make no mention of reorganization, 
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The moTement has had a wide range geographically and 
in the types of communitiea forwarding it. PracticaUy all 
of our largest cities have established one or more junior high 
schools to test the claims made by theorists, to give princi- 
pah and teachers an opportunity to work out a program 
suitable to local needs, and to accustom the public to the 
new type of institution before proposinga cify-wide reorgani- 
zation. Every report is to the effect that the success 
achieved warrants an increase in the number of junior high 
schools. 

But the movement has not been confined to the dties. 
Some States, as Vermont and New Hampshire, early pro- 
ceeded to a wide reorganization, espedally of their rural and 
small urban schools, and others, as Ohio, Minnesota, and 
Indiana, have encouraged reorganization by issuing bulle- 
tins of suggestions for either six-three-three or six-six grade 
systems. 

Arguments for the junior high school concerniDg the psy- 
chological, sociological, educational, and vocational advan- 
tages are to a considerable extent as applicable to the small 
community as to the urban; and although the rural or semi- 
rural school seldom contains pupils enough to make any 
extensive amount of differentiation possible, reorganization 
affords other advantages. In the first place, it simplifies 
the elementary-school problem by reducing to six the num- 
ber of grades to be taught in the one-teacher school, and in 
somewhat larger conunuoities by separating the yotmger 
and the older children to the advantage of both groups. 
Discipline is likely to be easier, and for the older pupils it 
will be possible " to lengthen class recitations and accord- 
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ingly help the teacho* to provide more and better instruc- 
tion." ' 

) Beyond tbb it is often possible for a small community 
that cannot afford a full high school to extend its work 
somewhat, organizing the grades beyond the sixth as a 
junior high school and thus making some secondary educa- 
tion accessible to a larger number of pupils than under the 
old plan. Some communities have found it advisable to 
substitute tor an inadequate four-year high sdiool an inter- 
mediate school of such length that it could be satisfactorily 
conducted by the number of teachers and with the equip- 
ment available. 

The program for the small junior high school in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Mune, and some other States b based 
partly on the supposed inabihty of a conununity to support 
a schod of more than eight grades, and partly on a belief 
that the organization of a new type of school will faciLtate 
change in courses of study, adapting the subject-matter 
better to the local needs. Rural education is only a phase 
of education in general; consequently farm-life experience 
must serve as an approach and as a medium of interpreta- 
tion rather than as a goal of fixed choice. Doubtless if the 
subject-matter of rural schools is materially modified, otiier 
States will find, as Vermont has done, that education of con- 
vincing worth will open unsuspected financial resources 
which will gradually extend the number of grades often 
through the eleventh or twelfth. This facilitation of edu- 
cational change, especially for the seventh and eighth grades, 
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b the chief reason for the six^siz organization in rural or 
semi-rural communities. 

If a community cannot support a Bchool of twelve grades, 
the democratic alternative b that its pupils who are ready 
for advanced work shall have it made possible by an appro- 
priation from the public treasury. When it is realized that 
over 70O per cent more urban than rural pupils graduate 
from high schools, it is cteax that accessibility of education is 
a prime factor in its continuance. The rural junior high 
school brings some secondary education, and that of a better 
type, to two thirds the population that now have poor 
advantages or none; consequently it is reasonable to expect 
a steady extension of this type of school in many of our 
States. 

The reorganization of small schools encourages rural and 
village cotiperation, facilitating consolidation and setting up 
the school as the community social center. The possibilities 
in this field, as manifested especia% in Vermont, Baltimore 
County, Maryland, and Minnesota, are limitless. 

Inquiry was made as to the obstacles to full and successful 
reorganization that were found in practice by junior high 
schools. Of those reported all were the result of tradition 
or of laws determined by conditions before the new type of 
schools became an important part of our educational system. 
Of 170 schools answering the question concerning obstacles, 
twenty-five report none. Of the remaining 145, forty say 
that " lack of the right kind of teachers " was the greatest 
impediment. No information was secured from the teach- 
ers as to the adequacy of superintendents and principals. 
Other obstacles most frequently mentioned were the loca- 
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tion of the school and the hick of suitable textbooks and 
equipment. 

Laws in some States define elementary and secondary 
sdioob in such ways as to make reorganization difScult. 
In some instances they also prescribe curricula, courses of 
study, and textbooks, require uniform state-wide exsmina- 
tions, demand reports, license teadiers, and distribute f unda 
on the eight-four basis. In 19S0, however, according to 
letters from state departments of education and so far 
as could be ascertained from their reports, there is in thirty 
States no legal obstacle to the establishment and successful 
administration of junior hi|^ schools. In ten of the remain- 
ing eighteen States there are obstades in the prescribed 
courses of study; in four, of textbooks; in eight, <^ uniform 
examinations; and in four, of the distribution of funds. But 
among the States that have statutory obstacles there are 
only three in which the junior-high-school movement has 
not already made considerable progress ; the provisions of old 
laws are, for the sake of educational progress, ignored, usu- 
ally with the approval of the state department of education. 

One federal law, the Smith-Hughes Act to promote voca- 
tional education, was framed entirely for the old type <A 
organization; and although it is often desirable for certiun 
boys and gir]a to receive in the sevoith and dghth grades 
some vocational truning, junior high sdiools cannot fumish 
it with the subvention of the National Government, nor con 
they receive financial aid tor normal pupils in the ninth 
grade without sacrificing much of the educational program 
which has come to be considered fundamental for most 
early adolescents. 
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The junior high school is accepted in theory, and its pos- 
sibilities have proved so alluring that the movement for 
reorganization is well under way in both urban and rural 
districts. The physical redistribution of the grades seems 
assured; but if, having accomplished that, schoolmen rest 
content, they will have missed the one great educational 
opportunity of their generation for real educational reform. 
There is a demand for purposes so clear and so cogent that 
they will result in new curricula, new courses of study. 
Dew methods of teaching, and new social relationships — in 
short, in a new spirit which will make the intermediate years 
not only worth while in themselves, but also an intelligent 
inspiration tor every child to continue as long as profitable 
the education for which he is by inheritance best fitted./ In 
its essence the jimior high school is a device of democracy 
whereby nurture may cobperate with nature to secure the 
best results possible for each individual adolescent as well 
as for society at large. ^ 
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HoLUSTBB, H. A. The Junior High School. School and Honu 

Edueatim, 35; 117-20. December. IfllS. 
On the bans of observation, writer sees three types of junioT high 

schools, one of whidi offers the best solution of the particular problem 

which it is intended to solve that has thus far appesred. 
Hood, Willlui IC Junior and Senior High Schools. In United 

States Bureau of Educatbn, Beporl of the Communoner. 1918. 

vol. 1, pp. 153-56. WasJiington, Government Printing Office. 

191S. 
Discussion of junior-hi^-school movement to date; queiUonnaire 

returns as to practice. 

HoBN, P. W. The Junior High School m HouaKm, Texas. Ei»- 
meniary Sckod Journal, 16: 91-95, October, 1915. 
Exposition, definition, and argument. 
HoDGH.W.R. AdvantagesoftheDouble-SixOrganization. Sdboi 
Renew, 87: 377-84, May, 1919. 

Advantages of the six-six organiiation, as at Oakland City, Indiana, 
especially for small communities. __ . , 

HunsoN, Ohio. Junior High School at Hudson, Ohio. 
tary School Journal, 17: 466-67, March, 1917. 

In the junior high school in a small system, a few electives ar 
ponihle by alternating certun courses in two succenive yean. 
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HuaHBB, J. F. The Essential Features of the Chanute Junior* 

Senior High-School Plan and its Tangible Results. Edveaiiimal 

Adminiatralvm and Supemnon, 1 : 617-19, October, 1915. 
Inolis, Alexander. PrindjiUa of Seeondary Edwalwrn. Boston, 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1018. 

General treatment, curriculum organ izatiou, place id the school lys- 

tem, comprehensive ctraua special type, instruction and superviaed study, 

diagnosis and guidance. 
The Junior High School. Provisions for its OrgaoUation 

and Efficient Administration. Jourjud of Edveaiion, 84 : 595-97, 

December 14, 1916. 

Condensed summary of the place of the junior high school In the 

school system, the dominant characteristics, and the principles growing 

out of these characteristics. 
A Fundamental Problem in the Reorganization o( the High 

School. School Reinew, 23: 807-18, May, 1915. 
Adolescence is variable as to time of onset and is gradual rather than 

saltatory. 
The Junior High School. Some Principles Affecting its 

Organization and Administration. Harvard Teachers' Auocia- 

tion Leafiet^ 2; 1-9. October, 1916. 
Discusses (1) principles arising out of the nature of the pupils; (2) prin- 

tiplcs arising out of social demands; (S) principles arising out of the means 

available. 
JoHHBTON, C. H. Movement toward the Reorganization of 

Secondary Education. Educational Administration and Super- 

nnon, 1: 165-72. March, 1915. 

Many argumeuts presented for and against rearrangement of the six 

upper grades; no evidence that the experimenters would be willing to 

return to the old system. 
Junior High-School Administration. Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision. 8: 71-86, February, 1916. 

Enumeration of a large number of administrative and educational 

problems, with brief comment. 
The Junior High School. In Proceedings, National Education 

Association, 1916, pp. 145-51. (Same article in Educational Ad- 

ninistToiion and Supermsion, 2: 413-84, July. 1916.) 

Sanctions by approval of the junior high school; definition and dis- 
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Whftt IS Curriculum Differentiation? Educational Admijat- 

tratwn and Sujieninon, i: 4^57, January, 1916. 

Imaipnaiy colli>quy between representative* of various educaUonil 
theoriei as to curriculum differentiation. 

Jones, Arthub J. The Junior High School. School Review, 26: 
110-83, February. 1918. 

Sayi junior high school is only one of several plans (or providing for 
individual pupils' needs, there is need of dear vision, and gives a list 
of featuiea coiuider«d essential. 
JuDD, Chables H. The Junior High School. School Renew, S3: 
25-83, January, 1915. 

Argues for a i«al, not a nominal, reorganiution and proposes plans for 
broader educational opportunities for pupils. 

The Junior High School. School Bemew, 24 : 249-60, April, 

1010. Also in Proceedings, National Edueation Aseocialion, 1918. 

A plea for the junior high school; says that it holds children in the 

schools, eqtuppiag them for life in accordance w[th the lawi of thdr 

Junior High Schooi^ Educator Journal, IS: 937-39, January, 
1015; Elemeniaiy School Journal, 17: 292-04, January, 1017; 
JourwU of Educaiion, 88 r 842-17, 352-58. October 14, 1915. 

A symposium, giving the views of superintendents and high-school 
teachers, Messrs. Hood. Horn, Loper, Mott, Smith, Whitney, and Wood, 
on the juniof'^ilgh-icbool proposition. 
Kandkl, I. L. The Junior High School in European Systems. 
Educational Semew. 58: 803-27, November, 1919. 

An eiposition of tendencies in intennediate-school education in Get^ 
many, France, and England, 

Educational Tendencies in Germany. School atul Sode^, 

4:27-31. July 1. 1016. 
Educational reform proposed by the German republicans. 
Kelly, F. J. The General or Composite Industrial School in the 
Citv of leaa than Twenty-Five Thousand. School and Soeietj/, 
8: 721-26, December 31. 1918. 

Discusses industrial program as it concerns the junior-Maior hi^- 
school organization, with special reference to the limilatioDi and aid* at 
the Smith-Hughes Law. 
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Koos, Leonard V. The Junior High School. New York, Har* 
court, Brace & Howe, 19!». 

llie movement tor reorguuzatioD; peculiar tendencies of (lie junior 
high school :te«t« of the organisatioD; prograauof study; otherfeBturaa 
(rf KorganJutioii; b standard junior high school. 

Lewis, E.E. Standards of Measuring Junior High Schoob. Iowa 
City, University of Iowa, I91C. Extension DivbioD Bulletin 
no. is, SI pp. 8. 

Ten sUndards selected by the author as essential to junior high 
schools; diacussion; and short bibliography. 

Lmx, Herbert G. The Junior-High-School Curriculum. Sehoot 
Review, 26: 18-14, JaQuary, 1918. 

Becommends certain subjects as constants and electivesi gives typical 
curriculum. 

Lthan, R. L. l^e Washington Junior High School, Rochester, 
New York. School Reoiew, i&: 178-^04, Mzrcb, 19iO. 

An expository article treating the curricula, vocational iostructioD, 
vocational guidance, study-coach organiiatioa, and tbe democratic or- 
ganization of the student body. 

The Ben Blewett Junior High School. School Remete, S8: 

2S-40, 97-111, January and February, 19S0. 

An eipositoiy article treating the articulation with lower and higher 
schools, homogeneous groupings, pupil advisers, provisions tor acceler- 
ating progress, faculty organization, student government, tbe curricula, 
social studies, educational projects and vocationtd gtudancc; English, 
general icience, mathematics, art, music, practical arts, socialized recita- 
tion, home study and supervised study, organised play and athletics, 
clubs, cost 

Manqum. Vernon L. Some Junior-High-School Facts drawn 
from Two Years of the Six-and-Six plan at Macomb, Rlinob. 
EUmmtary School Journal, 18 r 598-617, April, 1918. 
Comporalive figures on retardation, elintination, cost, and other re- 

McCahtnbt, L. Junior High School; A Description of the Local 
Situation in Hannibal, Missouri. School Resievi, iS: 6AS~58i 
November, 1917. 
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Committee on the Junior High School . . . March 17, 1917. 
Boston. D. C. Heath & Co., 1917. 4S pp. 

A report, ^ving an historical slatemeDt of the movemeiit, its extent, 
a tabulation of answers to a questionnaire, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the junior high sebool. Also progranu of studies uaed in 
several schools in the United States, France, and Gennanj', nith a pro- 
gram recommended by the committee with suggestions in general on 
teachers and methods; bibliograpby. 

MiHNEaoTA. State Hioii School Board. The Junior-High> 
School Problem. A report prepared for the State High-School 
Board by E. M. Philips and C. H. Barnes. May 15. 1916. 
is pp. B. {Bulletin no. 59.) 

A survey of movement giving some typical redirected courses, advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the junior Ugh school, and opinions c^ vari- 
ous educators, parents, and pupils. 

Report of Committee on Elementary Course of Study of 

Minnesota Educational Association on Elimination of Subject- 
Matter in Arithmetic. American History, Composition, English 
Grammar, Geography, and Readbg. Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education, Bulletin no. 51. March, 1914. 

MiesotTBi State Teachers' Absociation. Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Junior-Uigh-School Plan. Bulletin, Missouri 
Sute Teachers' Association, i: 167-79, January, 1916. 

A general summary of repoKs and opinionsof schoolmen and commit- 
tees giving arguments for and against the junior high school ; tno tj-pical 
junior-hi^-Bchool curricula. 

&&)BBlBON, Gilbert B. Third R«port of the National Educatk» 
Association Committee on Sis- Year Course of Study. In it; 
Journal of Proceedings and Addreaaea, 1909, pp. 49&-50S. 

Personal reports from the city snperintendents show the economy o( 
the Ni-six plan: there is a general impression that the differentiation o( 
pupils' work should begin at the end of the sixth grade. 

National Education Association. Report of the Committee 
on an Equal Division of tbe Twelve Years in the Public Schools 
between the District and High Schools. In its Journal of 
Proceedings and Addresee*. 1907, pp. 705-10. 

Arguments for tbe six-six organisation eununarited as pedagogic and 
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Report of the Committee on Sa-Year Course of Study. In 

its Journal cf Proeeedingt and Addreiaea, 1908, pp. 685-88. 

Brief report. Points out that the Committee of Ten u early as 1693 
recognized the need of a change from the eight-four system; ^ves a synop- 
sis of the report of committee on six-year courses of high-school study; 
endeavors to show what should be expected of pupils at the end of the 
sixth school year; and suggests a rather narrow list of studies for pupils of 
seventh and dghlh grades. 

National CotJNai, or Education. Junior High Schools. 

In its Report o( the Committee on Econom; of Time in Edu- 
cation, pp. 85-27. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1013. (United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin no. S8. 
1913.) 

Argument for the three-three organtEatioD of high schools; from ages 
twelve to fifteen a point of articulation is reached for vocational schools 
which supplement liberal education between the industrial trades at one 
extreme and the profes^ns at the other. 

New Haupbhuie. Department of Public Instruction. Dt- 
viaioN ON Seconsari ScBooia. Junior-High-School Re- 
organization. (Concord, New Hampshire, 1916.) 7 pp. 8. 
(Circular no. S.) 

Basis of reorganisation: (1) the new elementary.school program de- 
■Jgned to shorten period of time in schooU (S) the pushing downward 
into innior high school of secondary school subjects. 

Newlon, Jebse H. The Need of a Scientific Curriculum Policy 
for Junior and Senior High Schools. EduaUional AdmmUlra- 
tion and Swpervinon, 8: 853-68, May, 1917. 

IWies historical development of secondary-sdiool curricula; rec- 
ommends principles of procedure. 

North Central Absociation of Colleges and Sbcondart 
ScHOOid. Digest of the reaponaes to the questionnaire on the 
Junior High School (or intermediate school). In its Proceedings, 
1916. pp. 174-94. 

Investigation of administration problems now bebg faced by those 
whose school systems are already reorganized on some other than the 
ei^t-four plan : on basis of investigation certain tentative recommenda- 
tions have been made that may be helpful at present time. 
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Osio. A Manual for Junior High Schooli, prepared b^ Inspec- 
tors Oliver and Landsitt«l. 1917. 



Paluxr, J. T. The Social Opportunities of the Intermediate <« 
Junior High School. Jownal of Education, 8B : 432-33, April. 
1917. 

A plea for recognition of natural leadersUp and the spirit of following 
one's chosen leader; as applied to civil government, assembly excndaeii 
orchestra, athletics, and individual projects. 

Pkabbb, C. G. Negative in Debate with C. H. Judd. Ptooeed~ 
itiffi. National Eduealion Aagoeiation, 1016, pp. 917-25. 
Preaents the arguments agamst the junior-high-echool orgaoitation. 



Ten demands to vhich the junior high school should conform: 1. Elec- 
tive curricula: 2. Promotion by subject: S. Ei^MOMon of curriculum: 
4. Wider practical arts program: 6. Scientific vocatioDal guidance: 
6. Departmental teadiing; 7. Supervised study; S. Adjustmeut of 
senior- to junior-higb-school program; B. IVaining of special teadien: 
10. Inspire to further eSort. 

Roberts, John S. Intermediate Schools or Junior High Scbook. 
Bviietin. of High PotttU in the work of the high schools of New 
York City, 1 : S-fl, February, 1919. 

Ilie purpose of the junior high school, its advantages, and the att>> 
tude of high schools toward it. 

RoBiNBON, Edward Van Dtkx. Hie Reorganization of the 
Grades and the High School. S<Aoot Reeuw, 20: 665-88, De- 
cember, 1918. 

Otes the experience oF various communities which have tried differ- 
ent plans, such as the ten-and-two plan, sii-.and-sii plan, eight-an»«nd> 
three plan, etc.; summarizes arguments for the junior hi^ school. 

RoREK, S. 0. Measuring East Junior High School of Sioux City, 
Iowa. School Revieic, 27: 44-55, January, 1919. 

Discussion of admission, clasn&cation. promotiao, cunicnla, instruc- 
tion, teachers, management, and housing. 
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TLvaatHh, W. F. Enmomy of Time in Secondaiy Education. Ed- 
veatiatud Rmmi, 49: 20-36, January, 191S. 

Gives fimctioQ of hi^ Khool and ahowB wut« of American sTitein of 
■econdary education. Comparei Gennaii and Fkcncb secondary schools 
with American showing where the latter are inferior and how the strong 
points of the foreign scbooU can be adapted to the advantage of the 
American schools "through mechanical administration, articiilatioD of 
the course of study, introduction of more effident teachers and methods, 
and attention to actual uses in the world at large." 

ScoTiELD, F. A. The Junior High School at McMinnville, Oregon. 
Ameritxm School Board Journal, 50: 11~IS, 6B, March, 1916. 

Gives an outline of a working plan, and its advantages over the old 
grade method, especially in a small dty; curricula; repeaters; student bc> 
tivitie* and d' 



■ The Function of the Intermediate School or the Junior 

High School. Journal (4 EdvaOion, 79:42»-31, April IS, 1914. 
Need for reorganization of elementary and secondary schools; dif- 
ferent plans for reorganiEatioa; aims of the junior high school; reasons 
that have actuated different cities in fomung junior high school; details 
of curriculum largely local problem. 

SmMONDS, F. W. The Six-Year High School of Lewtstou, Idaho: 
Program of Studies. Edvealumal Adminutraliim and Supeni- 
tiott. S: 107-12, February. 1916. 

Credit for subsidiary work; home reports; teadier cost per pupil, as 
well as total cost per pupil decreased after organisation of junior high 

Snavslt, GnrB. The Junior High School and the College. Edu- 
caiional Remea, 52: 40-49, June, 1916. 

Advocates adapting the curriculums of the junior and wvoxa high 
achools so that two years would be sufficient for the normal student now 
requiring three to complete the aenntb, eighth, and ninth grades. 

SmCDDEN, D. Six-Year High-School Course. Eduet^xotwd Re- 
view, 26: 525-29, December, 1903. 

A anggeated plan for the mtrwluction <d eariy election of course* in- 
Tolving little disturbance either in school machinery or of public opinion. 

—— The Mmimum Essentials verrut the DifferentiBted Course of 
Study. In Proceedingt, National Education AModation, ISIS. 

Cioo'jlc 
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pp. 065-76. (Aha in Edttcatimuii Adminulration and Swpeni- 
tion, i: «19-S4, April, 1916.) 

Education for children from twdvc to fourteen years of age abonld 
cootinue general edncation; no vocatktnal education should be offered; 
vooitionBl guidance and elective Byrtemt are very denraUe; centnl 
schools ifaould be eatabliahed for thii group. 

Objectivea, cuiriculum (alpha and beta) varying educational need), 
and arguineDts for aod against the elective tystem for ages twelve to 
fourteen. 

The Six- Year Course of Study. In PrineipUt of Seeondarf 

EdttcaHon, ed. by Paul Monroe. New York, The Macmiilan 
Company, 1914, pp. 286-«l. 

Histoiical reasons for and defects of d^t-four plan, objections by the 
public to the six-year high school, development of the intomediate school, 
and possible courses tor the intermediate school. 

Peculiar Psychological Conditions and Social Needs of the 

Seventh and Eighth Grades. In ProceedingM, Natumal Eduea- 
tion AaiociaHon, 1016, pp. 398-lOS. 

Pros and cons for the junior high school from the standpcnnt of psy- 
diological conditions and social Deeds. 

The Intermediate High School. In his ProbUnu cf Second- 
ary Education. BostoB, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917, 
pp. 318-80. 

Discusuon of diifereuUated courses of study, euricfameut of the cur- 
riculum, traimng and education (tf high-school teachers and adminis- 
tralive modifications necessary for the junior high school. 

Stact, C. R. Tentative Standards for Junior-High-School Ad- 
ministration. American School Board Journal, 55: 19HM), Au- 
gust, 1917. 

Dealing with these factors in the administration of the junior high 
school: l.Nameausedi i. Airaogementof juuior high sdiools; S.Honv- 
ing; 4. Location and equipment; S. Number and length of daily aessioDS; 
6. Length of recitation period; 7. Method of dass changes; 8. ProoM- 
^ons; &. Use of same instructors in both junior and senior high scboola; 
10. Preparation and salaries of teachers ; 11. Supervisioa of iustnictiaa. 

TTie Training of Teachers for Intermediate Schools. Eldit- 

eaiional Adminiatration and Supervition, 2: 448-55, July, 1916. 
Stat«a what the Sute Normal School at Bridgewater, MaasadiuaEtts, 
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pmpoaed to do id prepving teadwra for the jimior high acbool, Mmiug 
to give tliem a k«1 protodoiul equipment. 

The Junior-High-Scliool Movement in Massachusetts. Edu- 

caiionai Admimatration and Superntion, 8: 34S-M, June, 1917. 
In part from the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Massachu- 
setts Sute Board of Education, 1915-lS. 

An cxplaoatioa of what it beiog done in sereral HassMJiasetta tomu 
to further the cause of the junior high school; the auUior alio eipUins tlie 
reasons for the modification of the couise of study at the Bridgevater 
Normal School. 

Stxtbon, Paql C. The Junior High School. The Next Step 
Forward in Education. Ammean Schai Board Jmmal, 47: 
&-I1, 54, December. 191S. 

Gives a visualiuUoQ of what this new type of school is designed to 
be, setting forth what ideals our education should stand for; tdls what 
is being done in Grand Rapids. Michigaa. and outlines in some detail the 
various factors of the Grand Rapids scheme which seem cqiedallf note- 

Statistical Study of the SchoUstic Records of 4M Junior 

and Non-Junior High-School Studoita. Sehooi Renew, 25 ; 617- 
S6, November, 1»17. 

A staUstical study dt two groups (compriang 404) of students giadu- 
atinginlBlOfromtbeGraDdRapidshi^school. One group had had the 
privileges of the junior high school, the other had not. Yet a compari- 
son <^ th«r respective abilities in English and Mathematics shows the 
differences to be negligible. Since this new type of organisation is being 
maiotaiiKd at a greatly increased cost, Stetson naturally raises the 
question as to its real value. He attributes this parallelism of achieve- 
ment in the two groups to tbe fact that the curriculum in Giand Rap- 
ids bad remained practically the same, and justi6es tbe added expense 
<rf the junior high school on the basis ot the intangible results whidi it 



— ' — A Statistical Study ot the Junior Hi|^ School ^m tbe Poiat 
of View of Enrollment. ScAooJ Ji«SMW, ««:2S9-45, April, 1918. 
A study made in Grand Ra[Hds to show that the junior high sdiool is a 
positive factor in the matter of retaining pupils m scbooL 

He Junior High School. Vocational Edueation, S: 80-39, 

September, 191S. • 

A discussion of the junior hi^ school with special rtferencs to the 
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school in Gnnd Rapidi. Mkhigra. Showa the nngeof poffnbilities ol 
the junior high school; dt«t the work that U being done in Gnod IU|»da 
and telli what he coundera an ideal q'stem to be. 

Studt, H. p. PrelimiiuuT Steps ia Organising a Junior ]ffi^ 
School. Eduaatiowd Admmuiratim and Supeniaicn, S: SSO-iH, 
June, 1917. 
OUigationi of the miperintendent, acbool iMtttd, and teacben. 
Trentok. New Junior High School at Trenton. Edveation BmL 
leHn, S: S-12, December, 1919. 

SiK oF lot, buildiDgi, capadty ot plaat, length of day. faculty, genend 
scheme of academic work, lubjects, academic aims, the spirit of the acbool 
at Trenton, Nev Jeraey. 

Vbbmont. Statb Board of Editcation. Vermont Junior ffigh 
School; Suggestions for Teachers. Clyde M. HiU, Supervisor of 
Junior High Schools. Montpelier. Capital City Press, 1918, 
176 pp. iUus. 8. (Bulletm no. I, 1S18.) 

Aims of junior high school in Vermont; curricula ontlined for four dif- 
ferent sizes of communities; system of grading and reports used; cadi 
group of subjects treated separately as to methods, content, materials, 
etc.; good suggestions for junior-higfa-school assemblies and social life. 

Weet, Herbert S. First Step In Esteblishing the Siz-Three-Three 
Organization. In Proeeedingt, National Edveation Aitoeiation, 
1916, pp. 1036-4*. Also in American Education, 19: 644-SS, 
May, 1916, and in Educatiowd Administration and Supenition, 
«: *33-47, September, 1918. 

Description of Rochester's first attempt at a ax-three-three organiza- 
tion, with reasons and justification for tbe move; results of one year's 
trial; cipositioD of work given; how teacher problem was solved; ad- 
ministrative organization of scbooL 

A Junior High School. SchotU Review, U: 142-51, Februai?, 

1915. 

Junior high sdiool at Bocliester, New Yoik. Deals diiefly with pio&- 
lems met in introdudng tbe junior high school at Rochester. 

Webtcott, R. W. a Junior-High-School Catechism. Jounud i4 
Edueaiion. 90: 6S5-S7. 

Questionnaire returns from 108 cities daiming junior high sdMxds; 
M items considered. 
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WerzEL, WiLLiAif A. The Junior Higb School and PrevocaUonal 
Education. Bulletin no. 24, Proceedings <4 the Tenth Annual 
Meeling, Febniary, 1017, of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Indua trial Education. 

Csusea for reorganizBtion at Trenton and eipoution of industrial 
wodt there. 

TTie Junior High School (Trenton, New Jersey). 1014. SO 

pp. (New Jersey Council of Education, Document no. 39.) 

WHIPPI.B, G. M. Physiology and Hygiene of Adolescence. In 
Prindplee of Secondary Edueaiion, edited by Paul Monroe. New 
York, The MacmUlan Company, 1914. pp. 24S-318. 

Summary of the characteristics of adolescence, many of which ue 
important tor administrators and teachen reorganiiiDg the work of the 
intermediate grades. 

Whitnet, F. L. The Junior High School, Grafton, North Dakota. 
American School Board Journal, 47:30-31, October, 1918. 
An expository article. 
The Junior-Higb-School Idea in the Small Town. Ameri- 
can Seho(A Board Journal, 48: 11-12, March, 1914. 

Shows how intermediate grades may be organixed depattmentally 
BO as to lead to a junior high school; charts of retardation; curricula. 

WiiAON, G. M. Elimination of Obsolete and Useless Topics and 
Material from the Common Branches. Report of a Committee 
of the Iowa State Teachers Ajssociation, November, 1915. 

Specific reconunendations of what shall be eliminated and what is- 
eluded b arithmetic, language and grammar, writing, geography, pliyii> 
ology and hypene, Amencan histoiy, and spelling. 

WlM8HlP,A.E. The Junior ffigh School. Journal of Edueatum, 
88: 91-02, January 27, 1916. 

He junior lugh school as a tranritkuial institUtioD from elementaiy t« 
secondary education. 

WiSCOMBiN. Departuent OF PuBLic IsBTBDCTiON. The Junior 
High School and its Future in Wisconsin. In its " The State 
and the Public Schools. Two Years' Progress in Education in 
Wisconsin." Biennvd Report, 1918-IS. Madison, Wisconsin, 
1910, pp. 9S-9S. 
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WmcoNBiK Cm Sdfbbintendbnts' Absocution. Report ol 
Committee on the Reorganization of the Public-School System 
oa a Sii-Siz I^an. Issued by C. P. Cary, Sute Superintaid> 
ent. Madison, Wisconsin, Democrat Friating Company, State 
Printw, 1814. 11 pp. 8. Bibhography, pp. 10-11. 

Contains lecoaunciuIatioDs with lupporting argumeat* that a iix- 
year secondary-school lyatem be developed and tlut a diviiion of the ax- 
year lystem into the juaior high acbool of three yean and the aeiikr 
high school of three yean be made. 
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Attendance, 303-11. 

Batavia teacher. 142. 
Boya, pel cent of. 64. 
Duildin0, 7S, 269-78, 296-07. 

ClBBses, nie of, 242-44. 
Classification of pupils. 147-50, 1740. 
Comparative education, 6. 
Conception, 25-46. 
Continuity in curricula, 160-62. 
Coat, 9, 84-86. 273-74. 281-302. 
Counet of itudy, 167 ff., 191 ff. 
Creditforoutsidework, 118-19. 141- 
45. 



Dates of MtaUishment. 32-33. 
Day, length of, 145, 238-42. 
Definitions, 46-56. 
Democracy. 22, 25, 85-90, 92. 
Departmautal teaching, 80-82, 110. 

127-33. 
Differentiated curricula. 137-39. 

175 S. 
DiacipUoe. 112. 246-48. 
Distaiiw for pupils to travel, 270-71. 



Economy of time. 36-41, 71-72. 
Effect on elementary schools, 97-100. 
Elections of curricula. 196 ff. 
Elective subjects, 189 ff. 
Elementary school, length, 22-24; 

purposes. 20-22. 
Elimination. 284. 303-11. 
ElnroUment. 63-64, 303-11. 
Ettinger plan, 263-64. 
Examinations for promotion, 115. 
Exploration, 41-46, 160-61. 165 S., 

263-64. 
Extent of the junior high school 

movement, 6&^e4. 

Facilitation of reform, 69. 

Floor space, distribution of, 277-78. 

Foreiso lan^gcs, 314-19. 

Gap between elementary and high 

school. 18-19, 71-72, 82, 113. 
Graduation, 115-16, 176. 

Grounds, 289-78. 

Guidance, 10-20, 253-69; educa- 
tional, 256-G9; vocational, 259-60. 
Gymnasium, 276. 

Historical development, 1-2, 5-6, 29. 
Home stady, 206-07. 
Homogeneous grouping of pupils, 

147-50, 257-58. 
Housing, 271-73. 

Immediate needs, 163-65. 
Individual differences, 16-17, 42, 70, 

00-02, 101 S., 133-52. 
Industrial work, 37-39, 46, 171-74, 

190-Bl. 
Integration, 21-23, 85 ff., 162-63. 
Interest, 319-21. 
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Bcbooli name, 47. 
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llS-17. 

LAboratoriea, 276. 
Uwi, 74-77, 32fr-2a. 
Leaden' club. 2S0. 
Lentlk of school day, 145. 
Library work, 41. 
life-career claBses, 263 B. 
Luncb-rooms, 276-76. 

Method* of teachinc 16-18, 69, 100, 
121 B.. 149, 200-06. 

mUala, 110-17. 



Number of mibjecta, 143-44. 

Obetaclea, 326-26. 
Opposition, 79-SO. 
OrgMuutioo, 7-9, 29-30, 60-66, 93- 



Period, leneth of, 23S^a. 
PerBistence of pupils, 71-72, 303-11; 

of studies, 314-19. 
I^oemeot, 269. 
Prevocatioual work, 263-6i. 
Proiect teaching, 109-10, 207-OS. 
Promotion, 100, 114 ff., 139-41, tG2- 

£4;p«rn»i,42,91. 101 ff.. 140-41. 
PuipiDSes of education, 24-25, 1G7- 

62; elemenUry, 20-22; junior high 

school, 24-26, 162 S. 

Recil«tioiu, number each week, 23S- 



is of, 33-35; fa- 
cilitation, 6S, 

Bssults. 6-7. 303-21. 

Retarded pupils. 42, 00-92, 101 B.. 
138, 170-77. 



to, 116; 



Retention. 71-72, 303-11. 
Itevealiug courses, 169-74. 
Reviews, 10-11. 
Rural schools, 323-26. 



Segregation, 6, 82-84. 
Self-govemment, 24S-53. 
Senior high school, admission tc 

effect OD. 120. 
Sex differences, 6, 16-17, 
Sex segregaUon, 6, 111. 160-<2. 
Shops, 276-77. 
Siie, of dassBS, 242-44; ot scbools, 

62-64. 
Smith-Hughes Act. 326. 
Socisl control, 110-11. 245-09. 
Socialised redtstion, 207-oe. 
Study, home, 206-07; supervised, 

203-06. 
Sub}eat-tDi>t(«r, 27, 119-20. 
Supervised study, 203-00. 
Supervision, 121-22. 
Surveys, 322. 
Symbolic work. 11-12. 

TcMheis, 09, 7S-70, 210 B.; elemen- 
tary, 211-13; eiperienoe, 231 S.; 
preparation, 123-26. 226 IT.; sala- 
ries, 233-37; lei, 14-16. 222-25; 



22S-3Ii standards. 214-20: Hate 

requirements, 213-14. 
Textbooks, 77-78, 208-09. 
Trade training, 37-39, 45. 
Transfer, ID. 
Transition, 71-72. 
Try-out oouises. Cf. EiploratioiL 
Tutoring, 141-43. 

Ungraded rooms, 150. 

Variety in Durrioula, 159-60. 

Vocational guidanoe, 2a&-09; bibli- 
ography, 206; vocational b 
37-39, 46. 



Week, length of, 23S-42. 
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